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PREFACE. 


1 have fdt it to be my first duty to extend to the Swedish Diet of 1910 my 
sincere thanks for the state subvention granted towards the publishing of this work. 
With special graiimde I femember the efficient way in which the tl^en Minister of 
Slate, Admiral Anid Lindman, was piea.sed to support to a successful issue my re¬ 
quest to liave the expenses ooveretl out of public funds* And tlie favourable re* 
ception of my demand was, in no small measure, due to the symipathetic attention given 
to the question on the |jart of the Royal Swedish Academy of Science. 

] have dedicated this work to tlie Survey of India as a modest sign of the 
great esteem in which I have always held this high Administration for its brilliant 
achievements, during a century, in the service of gcograplilcal research. Early 
in the summer 19*4, I wrote to the Surveyor General submitting that the dedication 
might be accepted by the Survey of India. By letter, dated Simla the 13 th July 
of the same year, this offer was, in very cortlial terms, agreed to by Sir 5. G. 
Burrard. No one belter than he was in situation to appreciate how much 1 con¬ 
sidered myself in debt to the generatioits of surveying officers and Pundits who, 
step by step, had, throughout decades past, under diflicultics unheard of, forced the 
Himalaya with its adjoining tracts of land in the North to yield their secrets. They 
had made my ways even, and carrietl our knowledge of Southern Tibet so far that 
my e.xp[oring journey only became a natural consequence of their persistent and 
undaunted labours. From them I had learnt what remained to be done, and, by 
the aid of their excellent maps, I was enabled to detect the wants still existing. 

The method of treating the subject in ^Southern I'ibeti is quite an other 
than in ^Scieotific Results of a journey in Central Asia, 1899 —igoit. In the 
last mentioned work, I related all the observations, day by day, during the whole 
course of the voyage, while 1 withheld from the very time-wasting task of a.ssemh- 
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ling, arranging and analysing the results brought about by other travellers in the 
same regions. I was giving too much of my own and too little of what was gained 
by my predecessors. One got bewildered in the details, losing all general views, 
and one became unable, without serious, preparatory studies, to assign, to my scien¬ 
tific journey, its right place in the chain of human progress. In the present instance 
I have therefore, in dealing with the matter, followed quite an opposite system. To 
the historic point has been given the preponderance in >Southern Tibet*. As 
far as it has been possible to command the whole geographical literature in this 
branch, 1 have, within its precincts, sought out every treatise, ancient or modem, 
contributing to the knowledge of the country that had become the object of my 
investigation. From the last contemporary travels of exploration I have passed on 
to my own journey, thereby enabling the reader to decide by himself in what mea¬ 
sure the latter has brought about new real results. My own journey has been 
described as succincdy as possible, with indication only of its chief characteristic 
traits. Certain parts have not even been mentioned at all. Thus, for instance, 1 
have altogether left out the voyage round Kailas for the reason that I had gfiven a 
quite sufficient account of its features already in my popular work »Transhimalaya». 
The voyages down the upper Indus from Gartok to Drug^b, and down the upper 
Satlej through Himalaya, were affecting regions so well known, that I needed not 
now dwell upon them. All unessential details have been omitted, and only the results 
set forth. In this way, a clear general view may be taken of the matter, allowing 
it to be more easily compared with the harvest reaped by other explorers. 

In consequence of the modified plan, my new work has become considerably 
reduced as to its dimensions, when compared with >Scientific Results*. It is true 
that also this time I am appearing with four volumes of geog^phical text, but both 
the size and the number of pages are less than previously. The fact that it has 
not been possible to proceed with the publishing earlier than eight or nine years 
after my return home, is of no account. The work has in no manner grown an¬ 
tiquated by the lapse of time.* As far as I know, no one has visited the territory 
in question later than myself, and no new light has been thrown over Transhima- 
laya since my caravan last time wandered over its mountains. 

The geograpliical text is divided into four volumes. The first is relating to 
the lake Manasarovar and the Sources of the great Indian Rivers from the remotest 
antiquity to the end of the eighteenth century. The second forms its continuation 

Vol. I was printed from July 1914 till February 1916, Vol. II during February and March 
1916, Vol. Ill from March to May 1916 and Vol. V from December 1915 to February 1916. 
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from the eighteenth century to my own journey 1906 to 1908. The third volume 
is devoted to the problem of the Transhimalaya. The fourth one, which is under 
preparation, is applying to the Karakorum mountains, chiefly regarding the parts 
comprised in my routes. This volume will be published during the course of next 
year, and be accompanied by an index of names and a table of matters referring 
to all four volumes. 

I hope the public will not be too critical in respect of the treatment of the 
language. Contrary to what was formerly the case when 1 had my Swedish manu¬ 
script translated, I have now written out the text direct in English, a procedure 
which, it is true, has been facilitated owing to the reason that most of the sources 
of its historical chapters are of English origin. Yet the treatment of the language 
cannot under such circumstances be distinguished by any lofty flight or beauty. On 
the contrary', it is very plain and bearing straightway on facts. In order to get the 
text cleansed from dim or erroneous expressions, 1 have had the manuscript gone 
over and corrected by two Englishmen living in Stockholm. I am also indebted to 
these gentlemen for their, I hope, careful revising of the proofs. 

The historical and geographical text of the three first volumes is illustrated 
by 108 maps, selected from old and new atlases, explorative works and treatises on 
Tibet. Their number might have been increased without considerable difficulty, but 
to no great advantage. The maps appended are serving the end I have had in 
view in this respect. They make it possible for the reader to follow the develop¬ 
ment of our knowledge of Tibet and, in particular, of the southern part of that 
country. The fourth volume is accompanied by an additional number of historical 
maps, these being mostly of later date, which is quite natural considering that Kara¬ 
korum was as unknown to the cartographers of antiquity as Transhimalaya. 

The illustrative material of the geographical volumes consists, moreover, of 
photographs, reproduced in phototypes or autoty'pes, a few photographic panoramas* 
and also of sketches and watercolours representing Tibetan landscapes. 

The map of my latest journey in Tibet consists of 25 sheets in the scale of 
I : 300,000. My faithful and conscientious assistant. Lieutenant C. J. Otto Kjellstrom, 
had before his death, which occurred on December 28th 1913, completed eight of 
these. * He had further drawn up my route on the following sheets and, after my 

* On PI. 7 and PI. 8, the spelling of names is in some cases not quite the same as in the 
text: for instance Lug*la, Tugdan, Rokso, Ajang, instead of Luk-la, Tugdan, Roksdo, Ayang. I al¬ 
ways used to write down the names phonetically. The spelling in the text is more correct than on 
PI. 7 and PI. 8. 




panoramas, reproduced a great part of the features of the country in most of them. 
At his death, my experienced friend Colonel H. Bystrom took up this work, and the 
map material could scarcely have fallen into better hands. Colonel Bystrom has 
at present completed the drawing and topographical arrangement of all the remaining 
17 sheets. 

In my previous work, »Scientific Results*, Vol. IV, pages 542 and 547 ,1 speak 
of my intention to publish a general map of Tibet in the scale of i: 1,000,000. 
Preparations for this work were then, in 1905, already made. On page 534 of the 
same volume was, during my absence, inserted an explanation of the reasons why 
the promised million scale map could not then be published. The volume in question 
was published in 1907, and my cartographers quite correctly realized that a general 
map, which did not contain my discoveries made in 1906 and 1907, should have been 
out of date already at my return. The completing of this map was in consequence 
postponed. 

The time for its publication has now arrived. The net of coordinates had 
already been constructed by Kjellstrom, who had also inserted the route of my jour¬ 
ney of 1899—1902. The remaining part, still under preparation, is the work of 
Colonel Bystrom. The forming of this map has taken several years of diligent 
labour, and entailed so great expenses that the state subvention was not sufficient 
to cover more than half the costs of the entire work.’ The million scale map is 
intended to give a general, clear and uniform view of Eastern Turkestan and Tibet, 
and to contain the main features of all that we know at present of the geography 
of these countries. It will fill an essential blank in Penck’s international world map 
in the scale of i : 1,000,000. It contains all known travelling routes of which we 
possess reliable surveys. The collection and combination of the existing material has 
been very arduous and difficult, and often has a small part of the map, as for in¬ 
stance the region around Selling-tso, required weeks of discussion, of shifting and 
adjustment. At times it has been nigh to impossible to make the routes of differ¬ 
ent travellers ag^ee. Occasionally a route has proved too short or too long between 

* Not even a gift, placed at my disposal from a private source, has been sufficient to cover 
the expenses. In addition to this, my budget has to support the cost of a work concerning my jour¬ 
ney through Eastern Persia, for which a map of 9 sheets is already completed, and of Professor 
Dr A. Conrady’s edition of the collection of manuscripts on paper and wood, composing about 150 
numbers, which 1 found during my diggings at Lou-lan. The work of Prof. Conrady was to a large 
extent ready in the spring of 1914, but its publication was prevented by the outbreak of the war. 
Lastly, it is my hope that the sale of xSouthem Tibet* will make it possible for me also to publish in 
a fitting manner the detailed survey of 1,040 km. of the middle course of the Euphrates which I pre¬ 
pared in the spring of 1916. 
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two points, the situation of which for certain reasons it was possible to fix. It 
often happened that, in the endeavour to bring absolutely essential points to agree, 
encroachments were caused on adjoining territories and routes, and in such cases 
conformity could only be attained by dividing the fault over considerable fields of 
the map. But on the other hand, it is only natural that a country, comparatively 
so little investigated as Tibet, should offer both the traveller himself and, later on 
his cartographers, the greatest difficulties. The enormous mountainland between 
Transhimalaya and Kwen-lun is cleft into an intricate mosaic of basins without out¬ 
let, and an inextricable confusion of chains of mountains and ridges seemingly with¬ 
out connection. It lacks the simple large and clear lines of Eastern Turkestan with 
its gliding hydrographical skeleton. 

In these conditions, our million scale map no doubt is encumbered with many 
faults, caused by the defective material and the frequently very vague nature of the 
routes. Colonel Bystrom has, however, tried to make the best of what was to be 
obtained. 

The million scale map must therefore only be considered as a first edition, 
which I hope it will be possible to improve by degrees in the future. All correc¬ 
tions necessitated by new discoveries shall be introduced. After a certain number 
of years, it will be possible to publish a new improved edition. It is my wish and 
intent that this map shall be permanent and even in future, during different epochs, 
be considered to give the best obtainable cartographical representation of Eastern 
Turkestan and Tibet. 

Professor Dr K. V. Zettersteen has controlled the spelling of names on the 
million scale map. 

Colonel Bystrom has drawn a small scale map showing the division of the 
million scale map into 15 sheets. The whole of the topographic material, as well 
as the text, is to be published during next year. For the atlas. Colonel Bystrom 
will write a preface in which he explains his working methods. 

During my latest journey, 1 made it a rule to draw a panorama of the whole 
region, within my horizon, from each camp and from each dominating pass. They 
amount to 552 in number, and are printed in numerical order on 105 sheets, forming 
a special volume of the same size as the atlas. For the completion of the top>o- 
g^phy of the travelling routes, these horizontal views of the landscape have been 
a valuable support to the cartographers, not least when they were to get an idea 
of the relative altitudes. They should also offer the reader a comparatively clear 
view of the general habitus of the Tibetan landscape and of its most striking charac- 
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teristics. More distinctly than from long descriptions or even quite detailed maps, 
he will from these landscapes be able to discern the sharply chiselled outlines with 
steep slopes and deeply cut valleys of the peripheric country, and he will receive as 
vivid an impression of the endless stretches of tableland with no outlet, and their 
comparatively great uniformity. He will, as I did yonder in the field, feel as if he 
were standing on a rock in the midst of a troubled sea, where the ridge of one 
wave but rarely rises above the others. 

The bearings for each panorama have been found by me on the spot, by 
means of a hand compass, after the drawings were completed. They do not there¬ 
fore pretend to any greater accuracy than what is obtained by practice. Each pano¬ 
rama is provided with a note containing a definition of the point from which the 
view is drawn, and also stating on which sheet of the map its projection is to be 
found. Thus it will be possible, in each separate case, to compare the horizontal 
view with the vertical one. I was not in position to bring with me the thousands 
of photographic plates which would have been necessarj" for a survey of the country 
by means of the camera. For such a photogrammetric work, much greater resources 
than those at my command would have been needed. My panoramas are meant 
in some measure to compensate for the want of photogrammetric material. 

In volume V of the text, the collection of petrografic specimens which I have 
brought home, is worked out and examined by Professor Dr Anders Hennig. In 
his introduction, he indicates the principles on which the collection has been made, 
as well as the method he has followed in examining the material. With great skill 
and patience he has made the best of the opportunities given. If the pains I have 
taken in collecting the specimens of rocks, have rendered it possible for the hand of 
the specialist to draw up the main lines of the geology of Southern and Western 
Tibet, they have not been in vain. I need not point out that the geological picture 
we have produced, must in the future undergo many' and great alterations. The 
detailed work of the specialist on the field still remains to be done. 

Now, as well as formerly, I have for the working out of the meteorological 
observations, had the advantage of the experienced and valuable assistance of Professor 
Dr Nils Ekholm. 

Dr K. G. Olsson also remains one of my faithful collaborators, and he has 
charged himself with the working out of the astronomical observations. Though 
the observations are, this time, less accurate and complete than those resulting from 
the journey of 1899—1902, Dr Olsson has made use of them as far as it has been 
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possible. The works of Professor Ekholm and Dr Olsson are ready in manuscript 
and under printing. 

To my above named collaborators I beg to express my warm and sincere 
thanks for their never failing patience and interest. 

It has been of invaluable help and advantage to me to be allowed to apply 
to the State Librarian Dr E. W. Dahlgren, whose profound knowledge of the 
history of cartography, and of the geographical discoveries, is appreciated and 
acknowledged over the whole geographical world. Dr Dahlgren hcis called my at¬ 
tention to many of the older maps, reproduced in chapters XIX—XXIV, and he has 
obtained for me a great number of the original geographical documents referred to 
in the same chapters. He has also been kind enough to peruse this part of my 
work in order to guard me from eventual errors. By so doing, he has inspired me 
personally with a feeling of security, when I now venture to submit also these carto- 
graphically historical chapters to the judgment of the learned world. 

From India Office, I have as a loan got some precious unpublished manuscripts 
quoted in the first chapter, and also a couple of maps reproduced in the second 
volume. In connection herewith, the Librarian in the said office. Dr F. W. Thomas, 
has given me some good advices and informations. 

The wellknown German sinologue. Dr Albert Herrmann, has had the amability 
to peruse the proofs of the Chinese chapters VI—XII in the first volume and, at the 
same time, he has established a uniform and consistent spelling. He also took the 
opportunity, on this occasion, to give me several good hints and new ideas. 

Chapter XllI, in which Tibetan works are treated, has been read in proof by 
Dr Albert Griinwedel, who also has drawn my attention to a couple of works un¬ 
known to me. 

Dr Gilbert T. Walker has supplied me with the tables indicating the quantity 
of rain for India, reproduced in chapter XXVI of the second volume, before their 
being printed. 

I am indebted to the director of the Royal Library at Berlin, Professor Dr 
H. Meisner, for several of the German maps reproduced in the third volume, which 
are kept in the cartographical institute of the same librar)', and some of which are 
unique hand drawings of Klaproth and Ritter. 

General O. E. von Stubendorff of St. Petersburg, and Commander Roncagli 
of Rome, have given me some valuable suggestions regarding Russian and Italian 
travellers. 

Lastly, Professor Chavannes of Paris has placed at my disposal the Chinese 

m—t 31387 . I. 
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map of Tib(;t, so dlfiicuU to obmin, wliidi is reproduced on I^L IX in the first 
volume. 

To all these gentlemen I beg to express my sincere thanks. My thanks are 
abo due to my publishers, The LithogTAphie Institute of the General SiaJT of the 
Swedish Army in Stockholm, especially to its able chief, Mr Axel Lagrellus. 

Now that I offer thb work to the geographical world of our time, I do it 
wnth a feeling of Insutliciency and imperfectnesa. The restilia 1 liavc won by my 
journey, are in no adequate relation to the grand wideness and enormous magnitude 
of the task itself. The forces of a single man were not sufficient to embrace and 
assimilate all that met him on his way dunng months and j^ars. If, like myself, he 
rTiakes the geographical discoveries Ins principal aim, anil consequently consiilers of 
most importance to form a moderately reliable preliniinar)' map, he has not much 
time left for minute and circumstancial investigatjons. These deficiencies must needs 
be visible in liis work. 

And, notwithstanding, 1 hope that these volumes will not be looked upon as 
an insignificant addition to our knowledge of the globe. They still contain the 
description of great tracts of Tibet, never before vbited, even by Intlian Pundits, 
much lcs.s by Europeans. For my own part, I consider this journey, effected under 
unusually difficult conditions, to be a pioneer enterprise, w*hicii in some measure has 
opened the way for future conquests in Tibet on the dilTcrcni fields of scientific 
research. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


For the reader’s initiation and guidance, I think it essential briefly to give an 
indication of the plan and arrangement of the following four geographical volumes. 
The object I have in view, is to show in what ways, during the course of the cen¬ 
turies, the knowledge of Tibet has slowly gained the ears of Europe. When first 
heard of, the news of its existence came in the shape of vague and mysterious ru¬ 
mours which, already in the middle ages, were receiving a more fixed form and, 
later on, in times not too far remote, were succeeded by narratives of more or less 
fantastical colour. My intention is to expose in how unwieldy lines, labouriously 
drawn up,* the notion of Tibet appears on the maps, how unsteadily and vacillatingly 
it hovers above the dark expanses North of the Himalayas, and how long it is able 
to shield, as in a fortress, its secrets from the insatiable explorative spirit of the 
Europeans. The situation of Tibet, among the highest and most inaccessible moun¬ 
tains of the globe, was by itself a guarantee to the effect that, of all countries on 
the earth — the polar regions excepted — it should last be conquered by the Euro¬ 
pean attacks for discovery. 

I go back as far as to the Indian antiquity and endeavour to search out from its 
epic songs, legends and religious tales, the foundation of geographical reality on which 
they are built up, though even in a poetic mould. The Indian cosmographers allow 
their myths to soar around the legendary mountain of Meru, on whose dizzy height 
the great city of Brahma raises its shining bastions. Their hymns seek out Hima- 
vant, the sacred, and love to dwell amid the dazzling splendour encircling the home 
of Siva on Kailasa, the king of mountains. They sing the praises of Mana-sarovara 
with a charm mighty of arousing the surprise and admiration even of present-day 
occidentals. It is true, the geographical knowledge which can be disentangled from 
all this splendour of ancient lore, is very uncertain and vague, but still it is sufficient 
to convince us that the Hindoos were no strangers to the country to their North, 
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ainl, above all, that they were familiar with the re^'ons around Kailas and Mana- 
sarovar. I’hey were indeed descendants of the Aiyans and had possibly at one time 
come down into India by this road. Perhaps In thdr minds tliere reniained a dor¬ 
mant recollection at the wanderings of their ancestors across the mountain fastnesses 
of the western Himalayas, 

India was known to Herodotus, but, contrarj’ to Megasthenes, he does not 
mention die mountains to its Nordi, much less Tibet. .And yet we hold from his 
times the curious ston* of the golddigging ants. .Alexander and lifs generals carried 
the knoivlcdge of the wonderful world of the East a giant step forward, and they 
called the Himalaya Em oil us- Eratosthenes speaks of Paropamisus and hnaus, yet 
Strabo is the one, among the ancient geographers, who creates out of the material 
w'bich he lias succeeded in collecting, the grandest ilescriptlon of the countries of 
SouUiern A.sia. h'ar better than his predecessors, he knew the mountains to the 
Kortii, and a long time had to pass before Europe got as clear an idea of India 
and its rivers as Strabo possessed. The geograjjhy of Arrian is founded on that of 
Megasthenes and Eratosthenes, The mountains among which lie the sources of the 
Ganges, he calls Paropamisus or Caucasus, and with a sure haml he draws up the 
orographical and hydrographical system of the great continent, liut as little as any 
other classic author, he had any idea of the e.x)stcnee of 1 ibet. They knew only 
the southern parts of the Himalayas. Ptolemy surpasses the old Greeks and Romans. 
Much of his knowledge he ilrew' from Marinus of 'I'yrus. His picture of India anil 
its hydrography is masterly. Quite correctly he makes Satlej out to be the largest 
river of the Pan Jab, and even sJmw-s on llic map were its sources are situated. But 
no trace of 'Hbet, or the rivers of Tibet, is to be found in his picture of the country 
North of India. On the contrary^ he presses Kwen-lun and the Himalayas togetlier 
into one single mountain-range, so dial I'ibet is effaced into nothingness between 
them. Even 1,500 years after his time, the Europeans committed quite the same 
mistake in their representations of Southern Asia. But ako the fundamental lines 
of the Asiatic world, drawn up liy Pioleiivy, put their stamp indelibly on 15 cen¬ 
turies. Therein consists hts enormous significance for the historical development of 
geography. He guve to his own time a fund of collected and solid knowlcilge, but 
he acted as a check on later epoclts who, in blind belief in his authority, held fast 
to his image of Southern .Asia as to an unshakable ilogma. In a time w'hen Galilei 
made his revolutionary' iliscovcries in the heavens, Ptolomy still ruled almost absolu¬ 
tely on the earth. 

During the age of the Caliphs, geographical learning flourished among die 
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Arabs, but they too built on the system of Ptolemy. They knew of Tibet, but had 
ver)’’ vague ideas in the matter. In the year 851, the name of the mysterious 
country is mentioned by the merchant Suleiman, but it is the musk-trade that 
awakens his greatest interest. Through the trade that the Caliphs of Bagdad carried 
on with India and China, the Arabs came into closer contact with the more distant 
countries. Ibn Khordadhbeh speaks cursorily of Tibet, so also does A 1 Ya ’kubi 
in the year 880. Masudi visited India in 913 and lets us suspect that he had some 
notion of the lake Manasarovar. He endeavours to fix the situation of the sources 
of the Panjab rivers, and touches as lightly as his predecessors on the name of Tibet. 
Ibn Haukal and Alberiini are not able to designate more distinctly the place of this 
realm, but the latter quotes the statements of the Indian Puranas about the land to 
the Nortli. 

Edrisi wrote in the year 1154. For any one seeking for information about 
the hydrography of South-western Tibet, he is the most valuable and most surprising 
among the Arabian geographers. His writings are, however, of no easy interpretation. 
Also in his statements we are allowed to get a glimpse of Manasarovar, the holy 
lake of the Hindoos. By Tibet he meant in reality Ladak, as did many of his pre¬ 
decessors. In 1340, Ibn Batuta travelled in these parts. According to him, the 
mountains of Assam are connected with the Tibetan ranges where the »musk-gazelles» 
are to be found. 

Later Mohammedan authors have not much to add above w'hat has already 
been told by their predecessors. Mirza Haidar, who travelled in 1533, is tlie first 
one able to give us anything positive out of his own experience. But the result is 
slight, and the geographical names difficult to identify. The Emperor Akbar gave 
his attention for both practical and religious reasons to geographic investigation, in¬ 
side as well as outside the borders of his empire. He caused a work to be published, 
called Ain-i-Akbari, which is flowing over with information about India. Of special 
interest to us are the descriptions of the hydrographical system of the great Indian 
rivers. But even to the author of Ain-i-Akbari, the conception of Tibet only covered 
Ladak and Baltistan. 

The Chinese form a splendid exception from the nebulous obscurity in which 
other Oriental nations have floated with regard to their knowledge of Tibet. Their 
politics, their trade and, not least, their sense of geographical realities, brought them 
to this point long before the name of Tibet was known in Europe. Also the desire 
for religious research has induced Chinese buddhists, such as Fa-Hian and Hiuen- 
Tsang to admirable journeys in the interior of Asia. I am coming back to their 
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joumej's in the fourth volume of this book, tn the first volume, I have particularly 
followtnl the revifiioiui and translations made by Klaproth, Abel Remusat, Bushell, 
Bretschneider, Rockhill, dc Hinas, Herrmann and others. Klaproth could already 
by the aid of Chinese sources give a very' good description of the hydrographical 
conditions of Snuthern Tibet. In many Instances his conclusions were remarkably 
accurate, and they prove how well informed were the authors of w'hose writings he 
had made use. Generally, the picttire of, for instance, the sources of the great In¬ 
dian riven^, left by the Chinese, is much more reliable and true tlian the oonoeptidn 
iiuropeans still alive have formed of the same regions. I trj' to analyse the Chinese 
geographers’ descriptions of different extents of land in South-w*estem Tibet and to 
compare their results with nry owm. In this point 1 liave found excellent guidance in 
d'Anville's map of Tibet, founded on Chinese sources, and in Dutreuil de Rhins' con¬ 
scientious explanations of the Ta-ch’ing maij. The Chinese are generally much less 
acctirate in their orographic than in their hydrographic drawings. I'heir maps of 
the sources of tlie Satlej and the Brahmaputra, and of the northern tributaries to 
the Tsangpo, were the best materials existing before my journey'. 

After this, 1 pass on to speak of the knowledge Europe had of 'Hbet during 
the middle ages. First among the travellers from this period stands Pian de Car- 
plnc, who began liis journey in 1245, and only incidentally tdls some fantastic sto¬ 
ries from Tibet. Rubruck started seven years later for the Far East, and he increasetl 
to a certain extent the materials of information left by Plan de Carpine. Marco 
Polo is die first European who has given any reliable descriptions of tlie inaccessible 
land. All that he has to tell, especially about the customs and usages of the peoples, 
carries the stamp of the greatest veracity'. He is the foremost of all the travellers 
of the middle ages and tlie pioneer for Asiatic exploration of all times. Odoric is, 
an the other hand, the first European to have travelled straight through Tibet in 
its proper sense, and he has even visited Lhasa, in the year of 1330. But he has 
scarcely anything to tell alwut the country. His contemporary Mandevilic was a 
sw-imllcT W'ho had stolen his information from Odoric and others. To this epoch 
also belongs Benjamin of Tudela, who completed his journeys in 1173. The follow¬ 
ing is all that he has to say about Tibet: *The country of Tubotli, wbiHi is three 
months journey distant from Arabia*, and; *In four dayes journey from hence (Samar' 
chenetli) you come to Tubot a Metropolitan Cine, in the Woods whereof sweet 
smelling Mosse is found. After the times of the great ttavellcrs, the existence of 

' Hirehis His E^tgrum, VoL VEII page 55^ and 556. t quote him btre, because I have 
n^gl^ctcd to iDcntloD Ilia unmc io the following 
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Tibet was forgotten among the Europeans, and the country' had to be rediscovered 
300 years after Odoric. In the i6th and 17th centuries, innumerable journeys were 
made to India. But it seems as if these travellers were never able to see anything 
mth their own eyes or make any new observations. They repeat each other’s words 
interminably, they quote the classic authors and look upon Ptolemy as the principal 
authority. All knowledge of these parts lias, until the middle of the tydi century, 
taken a crystallised form after antique patterns, and the classic authors have often 
given to the world much better descriptions than have the recorders of journeys 
of this period. Thus were the Indus, the Satlej and the Ganges better known 
during the Greek and Roman antiquity, than by the geographers of the i6th 
and 17th centuries. The Himalayas pass under both ancient and modern names 
such as Imaus, Taurus, Caucasus, Paropamisus, Nagrakot and the Ussonte-mountains, 
and are considered to separate India from Tartary or Scythia to the North. Kash¬ 
mir and Srinagar are names that occur quite often, and sometimes even the king¬ 
dom of Tibet is mentioned, but vaguely and dimly, and is commonly looked upon, 
even by the renowned Thevenot, as a part of Tartary. Tavernier has a few things 
to say about Boutan, though mostly out of interest for trade. In his description he, 
almost without knowing of it, touches on Tibet. Van Twist in 1638 is the first one 
to mention the name of Masoroor i. e. Manasarovar, so renowned among the Hin¬ 
doos and, later on, even in Europe. 

None of these travellers had penetrated beyond the high mountains to the 
North. They were East India travellers who only were able to gather second and 
third hand informations. Widely more important and eminent were the two Catholic 
Missionaries Benedict Goes and Antonio de Andrade. Goes was one of the Jesuits 
who came to Lahore in 1594 on the invitation of the Emperor Akbar. At Goa, he 
was commissioned by his fraternity to discover Cathay, believed to be another country 
than China. His journey carried him across almost the whole interior of Asia, over 
Kabul, Pamir, Khotan, Turfan, and Su-chou. It is a most remarkable journey, but 
only touching on the borders of our territory, which he passed round. Andrade is 
the first European to have crossed the Himalayas from India, which he did in 1624, 
on his renowned and important journey to Tsaparang on the upper Satlej. After 
having travelled to this city a second time, he was followed by a number of Mis¬ 
sionaries, but of their journeys we have got no information. The geographical 
knowledge, left us by Andrade, is a minimum, but still of the greatest interest. He 
speaks of a small lake on the Mana pass, believed by geographers still living to 
be Manasarovar. It was the learned Kircher who, without having any idea of the 
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ejcistence of this lake, erroneously atirihuted to Andrade the merit of having dis" 
co^'Cred the lake forming the source of the Ganges and the rest of the great rivers 
of India. Even in our days there exist gcographeis who, without any shade of 
foundation, suppose Andrade to have discovered Manasarovar and to have penetrated 
through libet to China. In his own tvritings there is not a single line to such 
effect. By others he has, again with as great injustice, been called a swindler. 

fn i66t and i66i, a memorable journey was effccietl by Gnieber and Dor- 
villu from China through libet to India. I have related thLs voyage in Vol, IV of 
this work, to where it chiefly belongs. If we pause for a moment at tltc last men¬ 
tioned epoch looking back over the past, we must admit that Europeans' know¬ 
ledge concerning Tibet was still insignificant, although Odoric, Grut-ber, Donille and 
Andrade had completed tlieir journeys as well in the interior of that country as 
through the whole of its extent. 

The next part of the first volume of my work embraces the cartographical 
history of libet. Consiilcrlng the nature of the subject, it is obvious that we 
must here pa.ss on from general views to details. On tlie oldest maps of which 
mention can be made in tlvis connection, it is as much as the naine of Tibet ha.s 
been barely put down. Later on k is roaming about here and there through the 
regions hiOrtli of India, and it is first in times far advanced that this realm, so 
narrowly engirded, begins to take shape also on the map. In order to Ijc cnabktJ 
to tollow the course of this development, and to see how Tii^ei slowly appears as 
if growing fordi on the map until it finally forms a sharply defined geographical 
conception, we must go back as lar as to the middle of the 151)1 century. Rut it 
is first from the year 1700 that, by application of the method of the Jstate 
Librarian Dr E. W . Dahlgren, w'e can try to disengage certain types. For prior to this 
penod, Tiljct merely existed as an accessory detail, a name on the maps, playing 
no active part. From the year 1700, the image on die map is more and more 
consolidated, developed and refined, until it galas the appearance which is rcpresernctl 
on the million-scale map belonging to tliis work. WiUiin the range of this period 
of more than aoo years, we can leave the ordinary 1. c. the general maps of die 
whole of Asia, and pass to the detailed maps of Tibet and its special parts. 'Hicre 
we can follow the course of development of the cartographical representations of 
die lakes Manasarovar and Kakas-tal, of the sources of the Indus, the Satie] and 

the Brahmaputra, and of the mighty mountain-masses to the North of the valley of 
tlie Tsaji^po, 

1 commence with the workl map of the year 1447 and Fra Mauro’s of die 













year 1459, where IV)leitiy is easily diseeraible and where the name of 'I'ibet ap‘ 
pears. Even when new- Jonmeys of exploration ]jrovtjd tlie Alexandrian geographer 
to be in the wrong, one felt reluctant to reject him. A giant stride in tite right 
direction is marked by Jacopo Gastaldi’s epoch-making map of India from the year 
1561. It is only in the hydrography of tite Ganges and the Indus Lhat Ptolemy can 
be traced, but for the rest he has coittpletely disappeared- Gastaldi is not satLsfteJ 
with the classical names of the Himalayas, he speaks instead of Monte Dalangver, 
M. Naiigracot and M. CTssontc. Of Tibet he has nothing to tell, bm of ibc regions 
siiTTOimding it he gives so ingenious a representation, that one almost has a fore¬ 
boding that die unknown land will soon appear of its own accord. 

The world map of Gerard Mercator from tlu: year 1569 is the most important 
one from ihe i6tli century, constituting the foundation of cartography for many 
)'eari to come. He rinds it difricult to renounce his faitli in Ptolemy, and does all 
that is possible to make the neiv discoveries harmonli^c with the tTinerhonoured map 
of die old .Alcxanrlrian- Thus he is indiicet.1 to shape the prepctsteryiis representation 
of the course of die Ganges, which he draivs out as far as to the sea, blast of the 
peninsula of farther India, Mercator believes the Taprobana insula of Ptolemy to 
be Sumatra and consequently makes out the I Lsi-chiang to be the Inw'er course of 
the Ganges, A similar mistake was comm it led 260 yeans later by Klaproth, when 
he led the 'I'sangpo to the Irrawaddi and not to the l^rahmaptitra, 

Ortelius and Honditis, together with other geographers, followed in this respect 
the unfortunate lead of Mercator. The orography of OrteliiLS is an inheritance from 
Gostoldi, but his hydrography Ls derivetJ from Mercator. Therefore the Ituius Is, 
also according to Ortelius, of the Puilemeyan t)'pc. ’I'he representation of our region 
by Ortelius, as compared to the description made by Gastaldi, marks a great stride 
backwards. Thus he has hit upon the monstrous idea of removing to the 

shores of die Mekong. 

In the map of Ludoiricus Georgius of 1584, the Ganges of Mercator is at lost 
abandoned. Uut it is first after the middle of the [7th century that real improve¬ 
ments can be traced, though only affecting die countricH round tlie inaccessible 
Tibet. Even I his name is still missing on some maps, which proves that die jour¬ 
neys of Odoric and Andrade had e-xercised no influence on diem. Only Kircher 
remembers them on his fantastic, but very remarkable map. Grueber and Uorville 
could not be ignorant in the same manner as their predecessors. 

In the year of 1611, Hondius has nothing new to give, beyond what was 
already produced by Mercator and Ortelius. Like the latter, he has drawn the Indus 

IV—i. 
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altogether too long — more incorrectly even than Ptolemy. The fantom lake Chia- 
may Lacus has been accepted since the days of Mercator. According to Hoeius, 
about 1640, the Ganges has, it is true, been gfiven its correct place and its outflow 
into the Bay of Bengal, but the length of the river is, as also the course of the 
Indus, according to Hondius, enormously exaggerated, and here also Ptolemy, 15 
centuries earlier, was more to be depended upon. It is wonderful to see how loose 
and shifting is the ground on which the cartographers of this period are standing, 
as soon as they leave Ptolemy. Where he is followed, as the case is regarding 
India, the Oxus and the Jaxartes, the maps are most accurate during this period. 
But a frightful confusion takes place, when they throw out the mountain-range runn¬ 
ing East and West to the North of India, and replace it by more longitudinal moun¬ 
tains, as does Hoeius. The Satlej, which still remained in the maps of Gastaldi, 
Mercator, Ortelius and Hondius, is missing in the sketches of Hoeius, Blaeu and 
lanssonius from 1640 and 1641. This is due to the slowly fading away of the au¬ 
thority of Ptolemy, which is no advantage in a time when there was nothing better 
to offer instead. Of the course of the Brahmaputra there is, if possible, still less 
trace than on the map of the Alexandrian geographer. 

But the eclipse did not last long. Already in 1654, Sanson d’Abbeville marks 
a huge progress. He forces the Indus and the Ganges back into more real pro¬ 
portions, and lets the basin of their sources be bordered by Mont de Caucase, which 
corresponds to the Himalayas. To the North thereof, he places Tibet. Of still 
greater significance is Martini’s brilliant representation of China in 1655. What he 
offers is built on real observations. He locates Tibet Regnum quite correctly in 
the region to the West of the upper course of the Yellow River. In 1680, Visscher 
is the first one who endeavoured to make use of the discoveries brought home by 
Grueber and Bernier from their travels. Cantelli’s map from 1683 is of great 
interest. The Indus and the Ganges he traces in the same manner as do his nearest 
predecessors, and the Brahmaputra is missing. Like Sanson d’Abbeville, he has a 
Raia Tibbon, which in all probability can be translated by Raja of Tibet, or the 
King of Ladak. In his map, a number of the geographical names of Goes are 
also recurring. But still, the most interesting fact is that, over a comparatively • 
large territory, which, it is true, lies a little too far to the East, he has entered in 
distinct writing three different names for the hidden land of the Lamas, Tobat, Thibet 
or Thebet. Here we have again a feeling that the veil is being rent asunder, and 
that the unknown land is appearing in view. 

Witsen, in 1687, has removed Tibet yet a step to the East, which is no im- 
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provement on the map of Cantelli. His picture of the interior of Asia was less of 
a success tlian the sketch made by Gastaldi. We notice especially that he lets the 
Ganges take its origin from a lake which he calls Siba lacus. This is also to be 
found in the map of de Witt, who in its neighbourhood has another mysterious lake, 
called Bervan. To the same period belong the valuable descriptions left by the 
prominent Missionaries Verbiest and Gerbillion. The latter in particular, who effected 
a number of journeys through Mongolia between the years i688 and 1698, describes 
better than any earlier geographer the roads to Tibet, though he had never travelled 
by them himself. 

In the beginning of the i8th century, appeared Delisle as a pioneer and reformer 
in cartography, which he treated in an entirely scientific manner. His map of 1705 
shows that, with critical acuteness, he has made use of all material existing at that 
time. Now, after 1600 years, Ptolemy is played out and disappears for ever. De¬ 
lisle endeavours to interpret in pictures the description Andrade has made of his 
journey, but, naturally enough, he has misunderstood him. He has given Tibet its 
right position and lets it be separated from India by the mountain-range of M. de 
Purbet ou de Naugracut. He does not yet suspect the existence of the Tsangpo- 
Brahmaputra, though this river was crossed by Odoric, Grueber and Dorville. The 
descriptions more than lean of their journeys, are over sufficient to explain this defect. 
Yet it did not tarry any longer than till the year 1723, before Delisle could still 
more improve his valuable map. One can read off, straight from the map, that he 
has made use of informations, fetched from French Missionaries in Peking. Here 
we even find Lassa located on the banks of a great river, the Bramanpoutre, which 
is the upper course of the Bengal river Laquia. On this account, there is no longer 
any room for the legendary lake Chiamay Lacus, which now disappears for ever 
from the map of Asia. Still we must observe that the problem Tsangpo-Brahma- 
putra, so difficult of solution even in our times, was already quite correctly elucidated 
by Delisle. It was Klaproth who, more than a hundred years later, entirely spoilt 
and distorted this hydrographical problem by his awkward belief, that the Irrawaddi 
was the lower course of the Tsangpo. The masterly maps of Delisle seem un¬ 
fortunately to have made no deeper impression on his time, and on the next follow¬ 
ing era after him. His greatest merit was that he understood how to explain the 
fundamental documents in an exact and critical manner. The same material had 
been at the disposal of his predecessors 30 or 40 years earlier, but they had not 
known how to make use of it. 
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'rhrough n^rly i6o years^ the monstrous apparition which had received the 
name of dc Chiamay, had haunted all ilie maps of Asia. !n Ramusio^s Na- 

vigattoni et Viaggi, 1550, we find this lake first mentioned. Tt originates from the 
ilescription of Giovan de Barros. This lake was located to the district N.N.Ti. or 
N.E. of the Bay of Bengal, and it was believed to give rise to four or more large 
rivers. In the year 1649, Vincent le Blanc even knows the tlimciisions and other 
characteristics of this lake. The great cartographers .Sanson d'.AbbeviUe and Mar¬ 
tini are blind hcli«2vers in its existence. Ptolemy had no idea of such a lake. Lago 
de Chiamay must therefore be a new conception which harl got a footing in the 
maps. 1 have succeeded in proving that this seemingly phenomenal lake nevcrthcicss 
had a solid foundation in reality. According to Visscher, Lago dc Chiamay has al¬ 
ready hegun to wander. On the map of Cantdii, it has made so large a stride to 
the West, that Barantola and Lassa are slltiaied to the Ea-st of its bed- Isbrants 
Ides in 1704 removes the lake far to the N.W, but, to be on die safe side, he lets 
another lake lie in ihe old place and form the source of the great rivers. In 1705, 
Uelisle retains the lake, but lets only one river take rise from its waters. On his 
map of he has, as mentioned, finally struck it out. But in the meantime the 

lake has wanderetl towards the West to the place where it is in reality situated. 
Lago de Chiamay is namely nothing eke than Manasarovar, which has been con- 
sideretl. and by the peoples of the East is, to tiiis day, believed, to give rise to the 
great Indian rivers. 

In my relation 1 then pass on to tivo Swedes of great merit, Strahlenberg 
and Renat, who had .served in the army of Charles XII and occupied their rime 
during caprivit}' 10 make peacetul conrpiests in the interior of Asia. *I'he map of 
Strahlenberg. ftublished at Stnckholm in 1730, touches principally on the northern 
parts of the continent, but even e-xtends so far to the South a.s to comprise the 
sources of the Indus and the Gang^. In several rrapecLs, it is superior to many 
odier contemp»nrary maps. This can be said in a still higher degree of Renat's map 
of the Tarim basin and its adjoining district. Here, Renat's map of 173^ is at 

least as near to reality as the map referring to Central Asia in Stieler's Hand-Atlas 
of 1875.' 


^ In ihis CODncctiuD 1 wish to meatiiOQ uiaodiei Swede, whose name is not io be found in my 

relattoft. Foi linguiabV purposes, Johan Oiler made a journey la to Bagdad, fcpahan and 

^sra, thereby taking ihe optKJrhmiiy also to note down certain geographical ohscrvalions. About the 
Ganges he feys: .Lc Cange, une des grandes rivitres de rindc, sort des monlagoes du Tcbet on de 
In Tatnxie. U coutc dn aord au oud ct k d«!chargc par deuir principalca baunhe* dm* lc golfe de 
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In the beginning of the jSth cetitnry, the great Freneh Jesuits in the Peking 
of the Emperor Kang Hi, eonipleted their renowned map of Ciiina. A copy of il 
reached d^'\nvi]Ie at Parrs. On diis map Tibet is represented in accordance w ith the 
provisional survey carried out. at the command of the Emperor, by specially instructed 
Lamas. Tlrey commit the error of letting the Ganges take its origin from lake 
Manasarovar. D’Anville caused both the upper Indus and SatleJ to be included in 
the river-system of the Ganges. Otherwise, the jioivers of observation ol the La¬ 
ma istic cartographers were extraordinarily accurate, and the sketch of the basin of 
the sources of the fiatlej and the Ganges which they presented to d'Anville, is 
admirable. Their achievmeiits sur]iass all that could he produced by European 
geographer.^ 170 years later. 

In connection tvith the reliable description of the sacred lake and its sur¬ 
roundings, which was thus obtainerl by l .amaistic researdi, the results of the jour¬ 
ney which was begun in the year 1715 by the Jesuit Father Desiden, are of ex¬ 
ceedingly great interest. I am endeavouring to prove that his lake Retoa can be 
no other than Manasarovar. He is the first I-.uropean to have visitcid and described 
this lake, and he is the discoverer of Kailas. He is one of ihe most reinarkabJe 
travellers having ever Journeyed through the land of Ualai Lama. 

Pater Ticffenthaler is another Jesuit whose merit how-ever less consists In hLs 
own observations, than in his collecting of geographical material. In the year 1784, 
his maps were published by .Aiiquctil (.lu Perron, who disctiascs tlmm with great 
learning. From the narratives of Indian pilgrims, the Father had got the impression 
that Mana.sarovai' gave rise to the Brahmaputra, llie statement that the Satlej liad 
its source from this lake, was, on the other hand, quite corrts:!. Anqiielil du Perron 
committed the great mistake of relydng more on TlefiTenthaler tlian on d’Anville, 
though the latter built on better material than did the former. 

Vol. II of my work forms the Immediate continuation of Vol. I and, like this 

— Concerning sKichemin, he says that It is a »cantan>, tenvironni! ric niontagnes qul do- 
mineDt du cAtt! du siid sur les fTOati^r^ dcs Koynutnes do Dehli ct dt Lnhuur, Test aur ccIle du Tcbet, 
.lit nttrd Bitr celle de Bedahchan, ei *ur unc jiafliB du IChnraaan, cl a roii«l *nr l« cantons des .Afguna. 
Quunl AIM ni(ititajine» de Kicheniir, on diroit qu’eVa out curnmc unc murailte pour 

fortiAer cc paya, ct pour le mettre hors d'lnsniLlc. . . . On ne pent y entrer qne par trois ctdfikii, aavok, 
cdui du Khorasan, qui est si ^tiwt ei si difficile, que les homines sont otilige» d’y porter tea charges 
Eur leuDi itpaulea, n’dtani pas posatble d’y faire passer une bclte charge; celui de I'lnde qui d’ml pas 
moios ftioit et difScilf qu# Ic premier, ct celui dc Tcbd. Quoique cc demier aoit tin peu moins rude 
qiie les preo^dena, il n'est gu^ire practicable pour les Wres de charge, par CC qu'on n'y uouve dans 
rcspiec dv plusicura journiiei, <iuc dea herbes vdiilnieuscs — > Voyage en Turquie et en Perse. TouiC 
second, Parts MDCCXI.Vflf, p. 68 ei ut. 



part, treats the hydrographical problem of which Manasarovar forms the centre, 
and which has through centuries been the subject of a more or less well informed 
discussion. But while Vol. I was chiefly devoted to Tibet in general, and, from its 
peripheral regions, step by step became concentrated in the direction of the sacred 
lake and the sources of the great rivers, Vol. II is divided between the different 
details of the problem in question. We have thus gradually proceeded from ge¬ 
neral views to particulars, and the volume ends with my own observations, made at 
the two lakes, and at the sources of the Indus, the Satlej and the Brahmaputra. 

In his map of 1782, Major Rennell lets the Indus take its origin from the 
mountains West of Kashgar, and the Satlej from the southern side of the Hima¬ 
layas. What is in reality the upper course of these rivers, is by him changed into 
source-rivers of the Ganges. He had certainly nothing better to do than to trust 
the Lamas of Kang Hi, who traced the origin of the Satlej from Rakas-tal, but had 
called the river the Ganges. Also Wilford who, at the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury, collected all materials then existing regarding the geography of these parts, 
lets the Ganges take its origin from Manasarovar. 

Elphinstone and Macartney tried in vain to solve the problem of the source 
of the Indus, while Webb and Raper in 1808 succeeded in penetrating to the true 
source of the Ganges on the southern side of the Himalaya, without knowing that 
this feat already had been achieved 184 years earlier by Andrade. 

In 1812, Moorcroft at last penetrated to the two lakes, of which he gave an 
exceedingly valuable description. He confirmed that, at the said period, no river 
flowed out of Manasarovar, and his reliability was questioned from certain quarters, 
when Henry Strachey in 1846 and Richard Strachey in 1848 found a lively flow 
coming from the sacred lake. During the decades which have passed since then, 
different statements have apparently stood against each other. Some explorers have 
maintained that a current of water was running out from the lake, while others 
have positively denied the existence of such an outflow. At the time of both my 
visits, in 1907 and 1908, I found the outgoing channel dry, but I learnt from a 
reliable Mohammedan merchant at Leh, whose caravans every year take this road 
to Lhasa, that in 1909 to 1911 an abundant stream of water flowed from Mana¬ 
sarovar to Rakas-tal, while, in 1912 and I9i3» these two lakes were again cut off 
from each other. 

With the support of all this material, I prove that the apparently contradictory 
statements in reality are standing in the greatest and most natural harmony with 
each other. The outflow from lake Manasarovar is a periodical phenomenon, whose 
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pulsations simply depend on iKc quantity of the annual rainfall in the Himalaya and 
the Transhimalaya. After dry Mimnieri; and autumns, the lahe has no surplus of 
water to part witli. After copious rainfall, its surface overHows, and a portion nf 
its water nins out through the channel to Rakas-tal. iTie same climatica! changes 
that characterise the post glacial period, are also to be obser\’ed here. Without 
doubt, the great curve of cliinatieat change lias hitherto proceeded towards desicca¬ 
tion, because, as far as I (lave found, no water has (lowed out of Kakas-tal since 
1760. What the future can hold in store in this respect, is unknown to us, Per¬ 
haps the curve of rainfall shall again begin to rise from its drift to dessication. 'I'he 
oscinations in the level of tvater in lake Manasarovar, belong to a ei]r\'e of lower 
order than the useillattons ol Rakas-tal. Tlie former depciul 011 years and decades, 
the latter on centtiHes. 

With the support of all this material, there Is then no diffiCLilty in proving that 
the [>criodicily is a secondaiy phenomenon, which dof*s not in the least jircvent llie 
two lakes from belonging to the course of tlie Sallej and the river-system of the 
Indus. Tills also goes to establish tiiat the source of the Saticj should not be 
sought for in any of the places formerly designated a.s .such, but only and excliLsively 
at the point wJiere the largest tribntaiy lo Manasarovar, or Tage-tsangpg, is bom 
at the front of the glaciers of Caiigliing. Tliis view even agrees with that of the 
Chinese and the Tibetans. It will, moreover, prove to be the only correct one in 
future, when tliese parts have Iwen thoroughly niappCil and explored. 

In VoL 111 , 1 treat the Transhimalaya ami analyse in historical order all the 
e?!:pe<litions having touched on the periphery' of the unknown central parts of thLs 
sy.stem. whose wings to the East and West were comparatively well know^n, De- 
sideri, Beligattt anti tie]la I’cnna are the first Europeans who have at all been In 
contact with this great and attractive orographical problem. After them followed 
Abbe Hue. Thomson, Hooker, Campbell, Schlagintweit, Drew, Sirachcy, Cunning¬ 
ham and the Punilins ol Montgomerie anti, finally, a few motlern travellers, last of 
them Ryder. Rawling and Wood. Rut even more fertile is an analysis of die de¬ 
scriptions of the mouniainland to the North of the Tsangpo, given by prominent 
geographers, and partly founded on Chinese {locumcnis, partly being of theoretical 
construction. T'he foremost of these geographers are d’Anville, Klaproth, Ritter, 

1 Itimboldt, B. Hodgson, Richthofen, Saunders, Markham, Dutreiiil dc Rliins, E. T\ 
Atkinson and, lastly, S. G. Hurrard and Hayden. Alter having given in turn an 
account of each of their varjdng systems, of which not a single one corrf‘S]ionds to 
reality, 1 pass on to a description of my own journeys in tln‘ Transhimalaya, and 
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along tlie phain of lakes, situated at tKoir northern base. In this introduction 
1 shall desist from giving a general statement of their results. The Transhimalaj'a 
stands to the West in close connection with the Karakorum system, and on this ac¬ 
count I Itavc occasion to come back in Vol, IV'' of this work, a.s being die right 
place, both to a general view of the different chains of the Transhimalaya, described 
in VoL III, and to their orographica] relation to the mountams of the Karakorum. 

Stockholm, October 17th, 1917. 
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CHAPTER I 


SOUTH-WESTERN TIBET IN INDIAN ANTIQUITY. 


To the Hindus and their ancestor South-Wfistern Tibet has been known since 
thousandii of years, and indeed we are here moving on ground which was classic 
when iho founi,lation stone of Rome was laid. Their knowledge has, however, been 
very Ruperficial, and the few glimpses of actual geography we obtain from their 
aneienr books almost disappear in interminable epic songs, in legends and in tales. 
But there is at any rate a certain foundation of reality, which proves that the peoples 
of India knew the existence of the very high and extensive mountains to the 
north, as well as Mount Kailas, the lakes Manasarot'ar and *.Kakas-tal, and the 
regions in which the great Indian rivers have their sources. As an introduction to 
the geographical investigation of South-Western Tibet I will therefore use some tjuota- 
tions from old Indian books. 

In the Bud<lh{st world-system Mount Meru or Sumeni, the Ri-rab of the Ti¬ 
betans, die great venerable Olympus, rises from the axis of the earth, and forms 
the centre and foundation of the universe. Its four sides consist of goki, crystal, 
silver and sapphire- In concentric circles Mount Meru is surrounded by seven seas 
and seven rings of golden mountains. In the ocean around this King of Mountains 
are the four great continents or world'islands with their satellites. Three of these 
continents are fabulous, and only the fourth, the one to the south, Jambudvipa, has 
a real geographical foundadon, and corresponds to the world as far as it tvas known 
to the Indians, namely, the Indian peninsula, tvith the Bodhi-tree of Budh Gaya in its 
centre. »It is shaped like the shoulder-blade of a sheep, this idea being evidently 
suggested by the shape of the Indian peninsula which was the prototype of jambu* 
dtipa, as Mount Kailas in the Himalayas and N.E. of India was that of Mount 
Meru.* ’ 


* Waddell: The Buddliism of Tibet or Lamaisin. t-ondoa p. 7S et $eq. Of Jambudvipa 

ICdpjMn saya: >Jd Jhtu erstrcdct sicti dcr Himavant mit dein See Ansvaiapui (ini AaotatUu, det 
buddhiitiache Name des Mamisa-Secs), aus wekhctu die vier ^rosseu Btrome uaclt deb vler Himmub. 
gegenden flieesen, dcr Giinges bach Oaicn, der Indus uaeh Sudeu, der Vatsch (Oxus) bach WcBten. 
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In ttie Hindu mydiology Meru is a fabulous mountain^ for on it ts situated 
Svarga, Indra’s heaven with the cities of the gods, and the habitations of celestial 
spirits.' 

This mighty upheaval, the highland of Tibet, the Meru of the Indian cosmo¬ 
graphy, was praised in the following words by the M&h^kdrata^ the great eple poem 
of the Hindus, and probably the greatest poem in the world's literatures >There is a 
mountain named Meru of blaring appearance, and looking like a huge heap of effulg^ 
ence. I'he ray's of the sun falling on its peaks of golden lustre are dispersed by 
them. Abounding with gold and of variegated tin^, that mountain is the haunt of 
the gods and the Gandharvas. It is immeasurable, and unapproachable by men of 
manifold sins. Dreadful! beasts of prey' inhabit its breast, and it is illuminated with 
divine herbs of healing virtue, it standeth kissing the heavens by its height and is 
the first of mountains- Ordinary people cannot so much as tliink of ascending it 
, . . Standing high for infinite ages, upon it once all the mighty celestials sat them 
down and hdd a conclavci. ^ 

The same source tells us that Meru is in die Himalaya between MaJyavant and 
Gandham^dana. >Thls gold-mountain is the highest of all mountains, ft is round 
as a ball, shines tike the morning sun, and like a fire w'ithout smoke. It is 
84,000 Yojanas high and goes as far down in depth, and it overshadows the w'orlds 
above and below and across , . , It is furnished with heavenly flowers and fruit, 
and covered every* *where w'idi bright gold dwellings . . . The top of Mem is 
covered with forests that are beaudAed with flowers and the wide-stretching bnuicbes 
of jambu trees, and which resounded with the melodious voices of kinnaries.* ^ 

Vishnu's dweUing place is on the top of Mount Mandara to the east of Meru 
and to the north of the Milk-Sea. On the south of the Nila mountain and 
the northern side of Meru are the sacred Northern Kurus, the residence of the 
Siddhas.^ 

In the same ancient poem we read: iFrom ilie Himavaiu mountains which are 
the most excellent in the world and which are extollc<l as divine, holy and loved 
by the gods who seek these regions, they u.stng them as pleasure-grounds; from 
these mountains of whidi Meru is the centre you ascend through the air to Svarga. 


tlk SitA (ells' F1 u3b von Voikan) najih Korden.i moon^ and utara turn round tlie MerUt 

above the King of ^mintaina aru ihe bi:avenfi. Kappen; Die Religitno ds BuddliB^ ^^57i It 

fit Ki\. 

^ From a purely gcographiiial point of view Dawson believcii it Khouid he idcndlittl wllh 
mountain noitb of the Himalayas. It is also Hcm^ri, tgalden mountains^^ Ratnas^u^ ijcwcl peak*, 
KatniEUchala, tlotos mountaIa>, and Amar^Jh and Deva-parvata, imoujLtain of the gods>. DuutsOtIi 
A Classical Dictionaiy of Hindu Mythology and Rdigionr Geograjihy, Histoxyp and LiberaturOr Second 
Edition^ London i &SS p. zo3, 

* Indiim Mythology according to the MahabhataUL to oudinc by V. Fanibull. London i^oap 

p- so, 

^ Ibidem p. 

* Ibidem loj and i&g* 
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From iMandam in this mountaiuTainje Arjtina ascended to Iiitira’s heaven conveyed 
there by MatalT in Indra’s chariot, after he had first sung^ tliis beautiful hjnnn to the 
mountain ♦ . *> Tlien follows the hymn glorifj'inj^ J limavant. 

According to Fausboll ^iva is most often in the Mahabh^au called Mah^deva, 
the great god* He dwells on the holy Hiinavant. Here on the ridge of Himavant 
the mighty master always sits, shining like the fire at the end of a V'uga. In other 
places he is recorded to be found on a hom of the mountain Mtru, called .Sivitra, 
or on Mount Mandar;i, iThe Himavant momitains hold die highest place amongst 
all the mountains in the world, they are praised as being divine, holy and loved by 
the gods and they are protected by Rakshasa's and FigAca's. From them the ascent 
is made, through the air, up to Svarga-heaven with the Nandana forest, die home 
of the inhabitants of heaven, the Deva’s. 'Hie high Kuvera enjoys a fourth part 
of Meru's treasures and he gives a si?(teentli part to mankitul. Soudi of Mount 
Nila and on the nortli side of lies the holy northerly Kiiru-land where die 

Siddhas dwell - . - Among Himalaya's many gr^S-t sj^d small mountains Kuvera 
chose Kailasa (also called llemakuta) and GandhamSdana as his favourite dwelling 
place . . . The whitish-yellow IvAilasa is 6 YoJana*s high; and a gigantic jujube 
tree is found there. It is likewise covered with lovely woods, rivers, lakes and 
caves. Here Kuvera was installed by Brahma himsdf in ilominion over all riches 
and over Raksbasa*s, Yaksha's ami Gandhan'a’s, and he rejoiced greatly. At the en¬ 
trance to KAil^sa there is a golden gate ... His (Kuvera’s) river is the beautiful 
Mandakiiii, the first of rivers whose waters are decked with golden lotuses, that 
resemble the sun. HLs lotus-Iakc, Nalinl or j 3 .mbDnada-sara,s, the golden lake is 
called .Akka. It is full of divine, ilragrant, golden Ssugandhik^ lotuses and all sorts 
of aquatic binls, surrounded by lovely woods with thick trees and climbing plants* 
Its water is clear and cool, and has an ambrosial taste . . ■ His city ts caltcil 
Alaka - - . His assembly-hall ... is as bright as the peaks of Kailasa, and its 
white sheen edipsa^s ovtm the splendour of the moon.i' 

In the MalilbhArata BrahmA is described under the name of Manasa, and is 
.sometimes also called Puru^a. The Gandhan'as are said to reside near the lake 
MAnasa and on Mount Ni^adha. * 

Only as glimpses or mere names do the eternal mountains of Himalaya, Mem 
and Kailas, and the sacred lake Manasarovar liglil up the interminable and very 
dull stories of the J^nrrtayarsa. I am giving a few examples of this kind of very 
vague geography. Raghava is saiti to have i proceeded leaving on his left side the 
junctions of four roads . . , and reached after all the family dwelling of tlie king, 
witli its palatial topis piercing the sky, looking beautiful, resembling a mass of clouds, 
white as the celestial cars and high as the hill K^ilasa, and with sporting houses 


■ Ibidem p. 147, t 3 j, et seq. 
' tbiiltiin p. jft and 137. 
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adorned with [Jtarb** * * Ererj-where appears the deepest vencfaiion for the Kailas, 
>that lord of mountains, Kaillsa.* * Further; »There is a monarch of mountains in 
a mightj* forest, tlie great refuge of ascetism, the worker of the weal (of all), an 
Asura, celebrated by the name of Himav'ant containing great cascades and furnished 
with many fountains and caves^*^ In the monhey stories in the same work botli 
Himalaya and Kailas and other mountains are mentioned, in VoL V it is said of 
a jialace that it was »bigh as the lord of mountains and white as the KAilSsa hill*, 
and in Vol. \'I that the God of Death was li^ng on mount Ksilasa, endrcled by 
\akshaii. Of a certain Kmnbhakari^ia it is said; »a£ he yawned, his mouth resemb¬ 
ling the subterraneous r^ons, looked like the sun stationed at the summit of Meru», 
A Brahmarshi, foremost of ascetics, repairing to the asylum of Trinavindu at the side 
of the mighty mountain, Meru, took up his abode there. -* The same volume tells 
of Ravana; »And lean'ng behind cities and streams and hills and woods and groves, 
he in a moment came to the mountain Kiilasa.> Further! ’meditating for some 
time the lord of Lanka w*ent to the region of the sun and spent the night upon 
the picturesque summit of the mount Meru.* — iWhen Rdvai^a arrived at the hanks 
of the western Ocean a person was seen on the island, a highly ]Jow'erful person 
amongst men like . . , the Mem amongst the mountains, with legs like the mount 
Kaiiasa, . . * and he was not more agitated than the Sumeru by the King of ser¬ 
pents; — and of Ravana is said: the mounts Himalaya, Hemakuta, Mandara, and Meru 
are bis bones.’ ' ‘ iThere is a mountain named Meru, highly picturesque, made of 
gold and greatly chartning. ITie middle peak is much liked by the celestials, on 
which is situate the beautiful assemblage hall of Orahm& extenduig over a hundred 
leagues. The four-mouthed deitj', sprung from lotus, always resideth there’. 

The P/trfi^as celebrate, as DOWSON 8a^*s, the powers and works of positive 
gods, and represent a later and more extravagant development of Hinduism, of which 
tlity are in fact the Senptures. ^ The best known ts the yis/mif Ptinitja translated 
by Professor Wn^SON. In the first chapter of Its second Hook is given the descrip¬ 
tion of the earth, much as has been related above, though still with some interest- 
geographical details making it worth a fuller quotation. 

Jambu is one of die seven great insular continents, and there are seven great 
5eas. »Jambu-dvIpa is in the centre of all these: and in the centre of this conti¬ 
nent is die golden mountain Meru. The Iteight of Meru is dghty^four thousand 
Yojanas; and its depth below the surface of the earth is sixteen tliousand. Its 
diameter at the summit is thirty-t\vo thousand Yojanas; and at Its base, sixteen 
thousand: so that this mountain is like the seed-cup of the lotus of the earth. 

' inift TmoH^nted into frtiin Use Orig[iBiil Samscrit of VaJmiki, 

kandom. Voi, [L Fublbbed hy Mnamathn Nath Dutt- C^lcuttii cSSo- p, aiS. 

“ Op. di. Vol. ill p. (SiS. 

» Op. dt* Vol. p. ^10, 

^ Op- dL voL vn. p. tss?. 

* Dowsnn op. dl. p. 245. 
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The boundary' mountains (of the earth) are Himavant, Hemakflta. and Nisltadha, 
which lie south of Meru; and Nila, Cveta, and ^ringT, which are situated to the 
north of it. The two central ranges (tliose next to Mem, or Nishadha and Nila) 
extend for a hundred thousand (Yojanas, running east and w'est). Each of the 
others diminishes ten thousand Yojanas, a^ it lies more remote from the centre. 
They are two thousand Yojanas in height, and as many in breadth- The Varshas 
or countries between these ranges are Bharata (India), south of the Himavant moun¬ 
tains; etc, . . . There are also (near Mem) four great lakes, the waters of which 
are partaken of by the gods, called Arunorla, Mahabhadra, Sitoda, and Minasa- — 
The princiiJal mountain ridges which project from the liase of Mervi, like filaments 
from the root of the totus, are , , . (here follow several najnes). 

On the summit of Meru is the vast city of Bralima, extending fourteen thous¬ 
and leagues, and renowned in heaven; and around it, in the cardinal }>oints and the 
intermediate quarters, are situated the stately cities of Indra and the other regents 
of the spheres, ihe capital of RrahinR is enclosed by the river Ganges, which, 
Issuing from the foot of V'ishnti, and washing the lunar orb, falls liere from the skies, 
and, after encircling the city, divides into four mighty rivers, (lowing in opposite 
directions. Tliese rivets are the 5Tta, the AlakanandS., the. Chakshu, and the Bhadra. 
The first, falling upon dte tops of die inferior mountains, on tlic cast skle of Mem, 
flows over their crests, and passes through the country of Bhadragva to the ocean: 
the Alakananda flows south, to the country of Bharata, and, diriding into seven rivers 
on the way, falls into the sea: the Chakshu falls into the sea, after traversing all tlic 
western moumains, and passing through the country of KctiimalaT and the Bhadra 
washes the country of the Utura Kiims, and empties itself into the northern ocean.T* 

I'he Vishnu l^urilita goes on: iMeni, then, is confined between the moimtains 
Nila and Nishadha (on the north and south), and betweerj MMyavant and Gandha- 
mSdana (on the west and east); it lies between tliem like the pericarp of a lotus. 
The countries of Bharata, Kt^mala, Bhadr 3 $va, anti Uttarakuru lie, like leaves of 
the lotus of the worlds exterior to the boundarj' mountains. Jaihara and Devakuta 


• The Vishnu PunUid, a aystem nf Hindu ^lyttiola^y and Tridllion, translated from the Original 
Sanscrit, ond illuslratcd Ity notes derived chiefly fronj other Puramls, bv H. H. Wilson. London 
1S4O, p. rCti ct scq. In u mim to the passage quoted Wilson saya that the Vlivu Pumna h:ts the 
same accoimt bn also another which is fotind b the Malsya and Padma Purijaas* US well. In this, 
as related above, the Canges is said, after escaping from ^iva to have formed ibe seven rivera: Na- 
Uni, Hbdinl anil Pavanl going enstw.irds, Chaksbu, Sita, and Stndhii westwards, and fihagirath] cr 
Gang^ 10 the south. Wilson finds some aaual gcognipliy in the legend. The following suppositton 
of Wilson, liowuvcr, seeinji somewhat audacious; be aays of the legend that >it seems not unlikely to 
have originated in aome impetfect account of four great rivers flowing from the Himalaya, and the 
high lands noilh of that range, towards tlic canlmal points, the Bhadra, to the north, representing 
the Oby of Bibena; and the Siia, the rivet of China, or tloangho. The .4lakanandli is well known 
as a main branch of the Ganges, near its source; and the Chakshu is very possibly, ns Major WU- 
ford supposed, the Oxas» For how would e\-en the most vague account of any Siberian river ei-er 
have readied India! Only Alakanaud^ is certalD, Osus very likely; by the norch-goiag river Yarkand- 
darya may have been meant and by the Slti Tsangpo-BialimaputTa. 
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are two mountain ranges, ninning north and south, and connecting the two chains 
of Nishadha and KtJa. Gandhamidana and Kailasa extend, east and west, etgluy 
Yojanas in breadth, from sea to sea, Nishadha and Pariyaira are the limitative 
mountains on the west, stretching, like those on the east, between the KiJa and 
Nishadha ranges; and the mountains Trisringa and Janidhi are the northern linnis 
of Meru, extending, Mst and urest, between the two seas. Thus I have repeated 
to j-ou the mountains described by great sages as the boundary mountains, situated 
in pairs, on each of the four sides of Meru.* 

In the Bha^av^ia and T Syn Parana Wilson finds the eight mountains enumer¬ 
ated in a similar ivay. I'he Bhagavata places ilte mountains KailOsa and Kara- 
vTra south of Mem. Wilson does not behev'e in die possibility of verifying the 
position of these different creations of ancient legendary geography of the Hindus, 
but he thinks the sdieme ;vas suggested by imperfect acquaintance with tlie actual 
character of the coitntiy'. Therefore, quoting flumboldt and Ritter he indicates an 
identity with ihc Altai, Musiag or Tian-shan, Kw-en-iun and Himalaya, And here 
again we have gooil reason to doubt whether die ancient sages of India could 
possess even the faintest idea of the existence of such systems as Altai and Tian- 
shan, and Cfven Kwen-Um. The ver)’ natives of these mountains can even nowada>^ 
not be said to have a clijar conception of the great orographtcal systems. The 
authors of the Purlnas have constructed a very* regular and symmetrical orography 
bordering the Meru. Humboldt has constructed a geometrical s^^tem of ranges in 
CentTUl Asia. How could ever these constructions agree with each otlierl The 
existence of ranges was known, but how they were situated in relation to each 
otiicr was unknown. Even so late as in Humboldt's day's very little was known of 
the orography betw'een ICwen-lun and Himatay'u. To satisfy the demands of the 
PurSija texts the western Himalaya and the Kailas are sufficient; the rest accom¬ 
plishing the symmetry' round Meru is fiction. 

The V^Syu Purana sap there are six mountains in Jambudvipa, »which lengthen 
to the eastern sitle, have e.xce]1cnt sumniite, are all related to each other, and have 
the sea botli to the east and west>. They are named as follows, namely, Hemas- 
hay'a(?), HImavant, Hemakuta, Hemavant, Hairanya (which last is) i>ossessed of a 
splendour equal to tlic rays of the midday sun and Nishadha.' 

Of all these the innunt .Sumeru, which is made of gold . , . is the best, 

1 he Vay'u l^urSna tells us of four Sarovaras or lakes, »which resound with the 
noise of large birds; their water is dear, propitious, healthy .., ITte lakes are adorned 

■ Chapter 3 s | p. 3?S of the maiitixirnpt tmulitian of the VlyU FuriltWi which belongs lo the 
Llbraiy of the lodta Office^ ond which h the same copy tkat prepared for Professor Wtlsoti* It 
has btxn placed at lay dispersal by the courtesy of tbc India Office* Of its cxistente in London 
1 tccciTcd information Through the kindi^ess of Dr, P* W. Thoma^p I ans giving here a fe^ e?ctractB 
ffcsiu this transtation though they^ In some resiiects^ are nearly the same m in the Vishim Pttr^na, 
The manuscript copy of the tran^ieidon of the Maiisya Purina which was also sem to me prored to 
be superfluous, us it did noi contain any gecgmpfiiqal details of inters*^ to us. 
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with lotus flowers, and lilies, which are as large as umbrellas, are blown open, have 
an excellent smell, are charming, and have large leaves.* The names of the four 
great Sarovaras are Arunoda, Manasa, Sitoda and MahabhadrS. * 

The names of 17 mountains situated south of the Sarovara Manasa are given. 

Mount Himavant is situated south of KailSsa, and described in the Vayu Pu- 
rana as the best of all mountains, rich in gloves, fountains, caves, hollows and 
peaks, and extends to the east and west to the ocean. >The sides of the mount¬ 
ain (Himavant) which has several peaks are filled with happy men and women. On 
Himavant dwell the superior Devas with Indra, and the houses and edifices of Ku- 
mara.> 

>In the south, the river falling upon the Gandhamadana mountain, and flowing 
round it, penetrates in various directions the Gandhamadana wood of the Devas in 
its course, it is then called Alakananda. It then falls into the Manasa lake belong¬ 
ing to the Devas; hence it runs . . .» over 14 mountains. *The river there flowing 
along the side of the KailSsa mountain, which has several caves and peaks upon it, 
falls upon Himavant, and in its course breaking down thousands of superior moun¬ 
tains, and watering hundreds of countries, w'oods and caves unites with the southern 
ocean. The river is one Yojana * wide at the side of the Kailasa mountain, it was 
bom by the God of gods ^ankara (on his head) and purifies the most deadly sinners.* 

A river, Tryambaka, comes from Mem, falls upon the Mahapada mountain 
»and enters into the Avestern lake called Sitoda, the Avater of which is very clear. 
Coming out of the Sitoda lake, the river, the water of Avhich is clear and used by 
the Gods and Rishis falls upon the Supaksha mountain ...»— then it breaks doAvn 
several mountains, before it reaches the ocean. »In this manner four great rivers of 
clear water mn from the great mountain (Mem) towards the four regions.* 

It is said in Chapter 45 that on the left side of Himavant lies mount Kailasa, 
on Avhich the glorious Kuvera resides. »From the foot of Kailasa proceeds the lake 
Manda, which is holy, of cool water, propitious, covered with lilies, and is like the 
ocean. It g^ves rise to the MandakinI river, . . .» The river Achchhoda, which 
rises someAvhere N.E. of Kailasa, joins the ocean as the MandakinI. 

»At the foot of it (mount Vaidyuta) is the Manasa lake, AA'hich is holy, and 
visited by the Siddhas. From this (lake) the holy and purifying river Sarayu pro¬ 
ceeds.* 

Of the Munjava mountain it is said: *From the foot of it, the lake called 
^ailoda is produced, whence the fine river ^ailoda takes its rise*, and falls into the 
ocean. 

The Ganges does not at all belong to the region of my exploration and dis¬ 
coveries and could therefore have been excluded from this essay. But on the other 
hand the origin of the Ganges has so often been derived from the Manasarovar and, 

' Ibidem Chapter 34, p. 358. The following quotations are from Chapters 39, 40 and 45. 

® One Yojana = 4 ^ngali Krosas, and 8 Engl, miles. 

2 — 131387 /. 
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even so late as 130 years ago, its upper course has been confounded with those of 
the Indus and the Satlej that we cannot omit paying some attention to the history 
of human knowledge about the origin of this river. And ^ could be expected from 
the immense importance of this river for north-eastern India, the Ganges has been 
an object of illimited veneration of the Indians ever since the remotest antiquity. It 
is said to be mentioned only twice in the Rig-veda. ‘ 

Ganga was Himavant’s eldest daughter, and concerning her the following event 
is related both by the Mahabharata and the Ramayana: King Ssgara in Ayodhya 
had 60,000 sons. Once while they were searching for a horse that had been stolen 
from a sacrifice of horses, they met the sage Kapila. They accused him of having 
stolen the missing horse, and in consequence, in his anger, he transformed them into 
ashes. Only by the aid of GangS’s holy waters could they again come to life. It 
was Sagara’s great-great-grandson, Bhagiratha, who at last succeeded in bringing 
the stream Akaga-GagS, Vyoma-GagS, (Air-Ganges, Heaven-Ganges), down from 
heaven, and its violence was only restrained by ^iva receiving it in the curls of his 
hair. This tale is often referred to in the Mahabharata, as: >Her, who is difficult 
to bear even by mountains, bore after this the holder of Pinaka (^iva) on his head 
for hundred thousand years.* * Or: >Here Mahadeva received the down-powring^ 
from heaven sent Gaga, and gave her to the world of men, o thou who is full of 
Brahma knowledge.* And: >That holy Bhagirathi, who is worshipped by gods and 
Gandharvas shines far and wide over the heavens like a pennant banner by the 
wind, it is perpetually conducted downwards over the lower mountain tops, lying like 
a serpent King's mistress,- trembling on the rocks, she, the dear queen of the sea 
overflows all the southern district (nourishing it) like a mother after having first 
streamed from (Jambhu's (^iva’s) hair*. And at another place in the MahabhSrata 
we read of a sacrifice performed »on Himavant, in that place where Gaga bursts 
forth from the mountains.* * 

According to Wilson the legend of the descent of the Ganga is told, in its 
most ancient and authentic shape, in the Ramayana. The Ganges, he says, is 
called Bhagirathi, from King Bhagiratha, and the sea, which was formed by the 
river, is termed Sagara, after his great-grand sire. 3 WHEELER says that the legend 
has no real value, excepting that it is universally believed by the Hindus. From 
the Ramayana Wheeler relates a poetical description of the divine Ganges, the river 
which Rama saw flowing in three directions, »the river which dashes against its 
strong banks with a terrific sound resembling a deep laugh, or smiling with its pure 
foam . . ., the river which abounds with the pure lotos, and where the gods per¬ 
form their ablutions, . . . the river which removing every load of impurity is itself 
clear and pellucid, . . . the river which fell from the feet of the divine Vishnu, and 

’ Dowson, op. cit. p. 108. 

® Fausboll, op. cit. p. 160 et seq. 

* Works by H. H. Wilson, Vol. II, London 1862 p. 168. 
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from the matted hair of the g^eat god ^iva, through the influence of the sage 

Bhagiratha; the river Ganga wife of Sumudra, pure and destroying sin.> ' 

Again, the Ramayana tells us how ^iva »cast Ganga off in the direction of 
the Vindu lake. And as she was let off, seven streams branched out from her. 

And the three streams of the excellent Ganga of auspicious waters took an easterly 
direction; while the Suchakshu, the Sita, and that mighty river the Sindhu flowed 
on the auspicious west. And the seventh followed Bhagiratha’s car. And that royal 
saint, the exceedingly puissant Bhagiratha, mounted on a superb car, went before; 
and Ganga followed him . . .> * * 

At another place Ganga is described as the daughter of Himalaya: >And 
having repaired to the north side of that mountain (Himalaya), Mahegvara along 
with the goddess became engaged in austerities on the peak Himavatprabhava. I 

have now related unto thee, O Rama, the spread of the Mountain’s daughter (Ganga ).»3 

And further: >When Ravana proceeded by the aerial way . . . and again going up 
ten thousand leagues he reached the eighth aerial region where Ganga, known as 
the Ganges of the sky, having strong currents and sending high roars, and upheld 
by air, is situated on the sun’s way.> ^ 

On account of the Ganges’ descent from heaven this river is also called Deva- 
bhuti, »produced in heaven*, and Khapaga, »flowing from heaven*. 

The Ganges descended from ^iva’s brow in seven rivers, the Sapta-sindhavas. 
According to Dowson this expression is often met with in the Vedas and was widely 
known, even by the Romans in Augustus’ days, for Virgpl, Eneid, IX. 30, says: 
Ceu septem surgens sedatis amnibus altus — per taciturn Ganges. In Zend they 
are called Hapta-hendu. Dowson relates the hymn in which the names of the 
rivers have been given: *Each set of seven (streams) has followed a threefold course. 
The Sindhu surpasses the other rivers in impetuosity . . . Receive favorably this 
my hymn, O Gangs, Yamuna, Sarasvati,_^utudrl, ParushnI; hear, O Marud-vridhs, 
with the Asiknl and Vitasta, and thou, ArjlklyS, with the Sushoma. Unite first in 
thy course with the Trishtama, the Susartu, the RasS, and the ^vetyS; thou meetest 
with the Gomatl, and the Krumu with the Kubha and the Mehatnu!* According to 
this the seven rivers are — i) Ganga (Ganges); 2) YamunS (Jumna); 3) Sarasvati 
(Sarsuti); 4) ^utudri (Satlej); 5) ParushnI; 6) Marud-vridhS; 7) Arjiklya (the Vipaga, 
Hyphasis, Byas) ... In the Mahabharata the seven rivers are named in one place 
Vasokasara, Nalinl, Pa van!, Ganga, Sita, Sindhu, and Jambunadi; and in another, 
Gangs, YamunS, PlakshagS, RathasthS, Sara)Tj (Saiju), Gomatl, and Gandaki (Gan- 
dak).* In the RSmSyana and the PurSnas the seven streams are the Nalinl, Hlsdinl, 


* The History of India from the earliest ages. By J. Talboys Wheeler, Vol. II, p. 45 
and 138. 

* The Ramayana, Vol. I, p. 104. 

3 Ibidem p. 91. 

* Ibidem, Vol. VII, Calcutta 1894, p. 1642. 
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and PSvani going east, the Cliakshu, Slta, and Sindhu to the west, and the Ganges 
to the soutli. ‘ 

The hydrography of the Vishnu Purana begins: >The ^atiuiru, Chandrahhaga, 
and other rivem, flow from the foot of Himalaya, etc. . , * Wilson tells us that 
the other Puranas enumerate many other rivers beyond those of the Vishnu. <^atadru 
is ithe hundred-channeiledr, tlie Zaradrus of Ptolemy, the Hesidnjs of Pliny, or Sadej* 
The Chandrabhaga, Sandabalis, or Acesines, is the CKlnah- Thus even the Sad^ 
is regarded as coming from the foot of the Himalaya, not from beyond the moun¬ 
tains. Phis is the same view fw that of Ptolemy who makes all ilie rivers start from 
the southern side of the Himalaya. 

According to Wilson the popular notion concerning the origin of the Ganges is 
that ^iva or Mahadeva receives the river on his head, though this is referred to the 
descent of the Alakananda, or Ganges of India, not to the celestia] Ganges. In the 
Vishnu PurSiia we read:^ »From drat third region of the atmosphere, or seat of 
Vishnu, proceeds the stream that washes away all sin, the river Gangfl, embrowned 
with the unquents of the nymphs of heaven, who have sported in her waters. Hailing 
her source in die nail of the great toe of Vishnu's left foot, Uhruva receives her 
and sustains her flay and night devoutly on his heail; and dience the seven l.iishis 
practise the exercises of austerity in her waters, wreathing their braided locks with 
her waves. The orb of the moon, encompa.ssed by her accumulated current, derivei 
augmented lustre from her contact. Falling from on high, as she issues from the 
moon, she alights on the summit of Meru, and thence flows to the four quarters of 
the earth, for its purification. 'Hie Sfta, Alakananda, Chakshu, and Uhadr* are four 
branches of but one river, divided according to the regions towarfls which it procectl-s- 
The branch that is known as the AlakanandS. ivas born alifectionatcly by Mahadeva, 
upon his head, for more than a hundred years, and was the river which raiseti to 
heaven the sinful sons of Sagara, by washing their ashes. 'This sacred stream, heard 
of, desired, seen, touched, hatlied in, or hy-mned, day by day, sanctifies all beings; 
and those who, even at a distance of a hundred leagues, e.\cla{m 'Gangd, Gangs*, 
attone for the sins committed during three previous lives. Tlie place whence this 
river proccctls, for the purification of the diree worlds, is the third division of the 
celestial regions, the seat of Vishnu.* To which Wilson athb; >The siltuation of the 
source of the Ganges of heaven identifies it with the milky way.* 

’ DowKon, op. cit. p. afli. In the Vlyu tVtr^na the swty of Bhaglrhlhi nins ihuat *the river 
. , . run into ^ven courses, thrw tavrardB the east, tiamely Nalini, Hladini, and Pavojii, three towards 
the west to nrit, Bftjl, Chiikiho, utd 5 iadhu>, the seventh, Bha^nthl, ran to the south. 'Fbese seven 
rivers are said to hnve spning from tlie Vindu tuke, sltuutcit ai the foot of a mountatn to the north 
of KAlL&aa. '(‘hqf flow through the Hiiiutvoni, tnundutc sc vend couatries, and go to the plnee, whence 
India rains, that is to the ocean. SitA follows the Sindhu to the westem ocean. Chakahu falk into 
the ocean. Sindhu flows through Ilarada, Kn^nura, Gondttaia, etc. The course of the three eastern 
rivets cannoi be foUanred. 

* Op. cjL p. 175. 

^ Op. cit. p. 
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In the the following piece of Himalayan hydrography is also to be 

found, in connection mth the tale about the lord of monkeys, the successful Sugriva, 
who said to a leader of herds and lord of apes, named Vinata . • * ’there, in 
mountain fastnesses, and forests and rivers, do thou search Videha*» daughter, 
as well as the abode of Ravana. And while on the searcit around for Kama’s 
beloved wife, Sita, . .. thou sliouldst search the hcaudfu] Dhagirathi, and die Sarayu, 
and Kaufiki, the Kiilindl, and the charming Yamunct, and the mighty hill bordering 
thereon; ami the Sarasvati, and the Sindliu, and the ^ona. with ivater resembling 
ntby.j' 

Finally 1 quote the following passagi^ about die Manasarovar, whidt for us is 
the most interesting in die whole Ramayana: ’* »And Bibhishana obtained for his 
wife the righteous (damsel) named SaramA — daughter unto the high-souled — 
^ailQsha — sovereign of the Gandharvas. (Saroma) w'as bom on the shores of the 
lake, MSitasa. And while the lake, Manasii, was sivollen with water on die arrival 
of the rains, her mother, hearing her cries, affectionately said, -— .Saromavardhaia 
— ’O lake, do not swell’, ami from this circumstance, her name became Sarama.» 
As the liamayana is die oldest of die Sanscrit epic poems, supposed to have been 
composed about 500 years B.C, and even if it received its present form one or two 
hundred years later, the quoted passage must indeed be said to be the dtst place 
where not only the sacred lake has been mentioned but also the fact of its swelling 
or the rise of its surface on arrival of the rains. Nay, it would require some 43, 
centuries before European geographers and explorers became aware of diis most 
characteristic fact of the periodical fluctuations of the lake, which in later ages gave 
rise to so many mistakes and misunderstandings, and which E will try to explain, so 
far as possible, in subsequent chapters. 

Through Sir JOHN Strachev E. T. Atkinson is able to give a paraphrase 
of a portion of the SMttda PuraJititt known as the MS,na$<i^kkanda.^ »lt occurs in 
the usual form of a dialogue between Sdta, a pupil of Vyasa, and Janamejaya, the 
son of Farikshit, the PSudava ruler of Hasdnapur, anil professscs. to relate w'hat was- 
formerly communicated by Vyasa to Vasishtha. In form and often in verbiage it 
follows the moilel of die older Puranas and minutely describes the country from the 
lake Manasarowar in Tibet to Nan da Devi . . . The work itself is very popular 
and is deeply interesting as showing the form in which the actual living beUef of 
the people is exhibited .»^ 


' Ranuyaua, op. cit, %'ol. IV, Cdrutta t8<|h, p. 80S, 

* Op. ciL Vol. Vll, p. 1554. 

I TIw HimftUyiU) Disirkts of the Noith^Wcstem Providers of India. AHoluibad iSSa, Vol. 
tl, p. 297 ut seq. 

« Suppuaing that the library of the India Office should pcssea sonic trauslntiun of ihc 
MOnasa'ichandi either in manuscript or piinL, I wrote tu Dr. F. W. Thamas, who, hu’Mrcver, cnmmiinJ- 
cates me Ute following t »Fnr the MOnasa-lchanda the passage which yuu cite from Atkinson appears 
to be the only authority, either Cngtbh or ctherwiae. 1 have foiuid only one reference to a M^nasa- 
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In the introduction of the Mlna^-khanda Janamejaya addresses the S{jta desir¬ 
ing to hear of the creation of the worJd and its state subsequent to that event 
anti the maJiatmj’as of the ^eat tTithas or places of pilgrimage. We need only to 
quote a passage which is of special interest to us in connection with the lake. The 
Suta tells the legend of Himachola to Jananicjaya. Dattatre>'a ^lishi, one of the 
seven human incarnations of VishnUf after his visits to Kimachak, went to Kflgi 
(Benares) and proclaimed the glories of Him&chala to die Raja Dhanvontan. They 
talk of the tirthas, and the sage glorifies hlimachala . . . nhat HimSchala where 
^iva lived and where Oanga falls from the foot of Vishnu like the slender thread 
of a lotus flow'er and where the Rishis w'orship and where the ^i\'a lingas are 
numerous. I behold Mana-saroinra and there in the form of the raja-hansa 
{roj'aJ goose) dwelk ^iva. This lake was formed from the mind of Bralimat there¬ 
fore was it called iManasa^sarovara'. 'ITiere dwell also Mahadeva and the gods, 
thence flow the Sarayu (here probably Kamali) and other (female) riveis and the 
^atadru and other (male) rivers. * Wlien the earth of Mana-sarovara touches any* 
ones body or when anyone baihra therein, he shall go to the paradise of Brahma, and 
he who dnnks its waters shall go to die heaven of ^iva and shall he relcasetl froiu die 
ains of a hundred births, and even die beast who bears the name of Mana-samvara 
shall go to the paradise of Brahma. Its ivaters are like pearls. Tliere is no mountain 
like HimacliaJUj for in it are Kailas and iMana-sarovam. As the dew is dried up by the 
morning sun, so are the sins of mankind dried up at the sight of Iliniichala. .^t 
Mana-sarovara, the king, Bhagiratha, performed the austerities by which the holy 
Ganga was produced and Vasishtha obtained the Sarayu. The country’ around this 
holy lake is called Manasa-khanda.i Concerning the creation of Mdna-sarovara we 
read: »Thc sons of Brahma, hlarlchi and Vasishtha and the rest proceeded to the 
north of Ilimachala and performed austerities on Kailasa. There they saw (^iva and 
ParvatT, and there they remained for tw'elvc years absorbed in mordheation and 
prayer. Hiere was then very little ram and little water, and in their distress they 
w'ent to BrahnicL and worshipped him. Then Brahma asked what their desire might 
be. ITie Rishis answ'erd an<l said. — 'We are engaged in devotion on Kailasa 
and must always go thence to bathe in the Mandikinl; make a place for us- to 
bathe in'. Then Brahma by a mental effort formed the holy lake of MAnasa. The 
Rishis returned and rejoicing at the succ^ of their journey' again engaged in mord- 
hcation and prayer on KsilAsa and worshipped the golden ling which rose from the 
midst of the waters of the lake> 


khADdew — there cKiEta in India a RamafiliiRiahfitmya, profesimg (but Bucti piOfe^OBS art I'tty HU" 
tif««worlhy> tu belong la Ihe M.’laaAA'kbaQda of the filcaiMla f urilna. But no such MOnflsti.lUiQndfl 
appears to exiGt in moniMcript or print. Atkiosoii’s versiun must have been made especially for him 
from some uuknorm mannscripL* From Atidnson's reference to Sir John Stmehey this seems indeed 
to have been the case. 

' AUcjoson adfla the cKplanation that the C;«tiidn] i» EaticL »which risec in the Ritas lake, 
which u itself coiniected with the Afiru Lake.* 
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Then follows the story of the Raja Mandhitri who married the earth in the 
shape of a woman, who, after years of happiness refused to die with him, jThen 
Mantlhatri was enragetl and drew his sword to kill the earth, and she fled towards 
Him^chala and the raja follow*ctl her, and she reached Mana-sarovara. Then on the 
banks of thbi lake the raja cut olf her head, l)ut the earth could not perish and 
vanishing in the waters went down to Patala, where she worshipped the gods who 
were seated on Kailasa.» 

To the raja’s question: >which is the road to the holy lake?> Dattatreya gave 
the principal stations and the duties of the pilgrim, amongst w'hich, after his descend¬ 
ing to M^na-sarovara, was the following; »let him bath there and give water to die 
manes of his ancestors anti worsJiip Maliadcva in dte name of the raja-hansa, Then 
let him make the parikrama (circuin-amhulation) of the holy lake Mana and look 
on Kailasa and bathe in all the rivers around.* 

ITie rtija's ne-vt question concerns the return joiimey, and tlicn follows, under 
the heaillng: Mana*san>vara: >On the south of the Mana lake is the mountain 
^anibhu, from which issues the river Shesti(:), which flows to the north into Man a, 
near which arc mines of silver and lead: near this the sands are red and the waters 
white. To the nortli is the Nala mountain, whence issues the river Ivapila, which 
flows into M^na-sarovara, while to the south is a cave anil a gold mine. From the 
Nftia mountain, a river called PushpabhadrA, flows to the east into Mana-sarovara 
and also the Uevabhaclra. Here, Rflmachandra propitiated Mahadeva, and frijm this 
went to Svarga, leaving his horses and elephants, which still remain there. Near 
this flows the ChandrabhSga from die head of pva on KailAsa. From the mount- 
ain Gaurl flow's the ^arda into tlic Mana lake. From Kailasa flows the Mandakinf 
or BhadrA to the south into the lake. West of iliis river are five lakes, Kali-hrad, 
Kan-hrad, Padma-hrad, Kali-hrad and Hari-hrad. To the left of Kailasa is the 
Kalapa peak, where are many caves and mines of gold anil silver; from it flows 
the river Qonanda, of which the water is the colour of gold; this flows into the 
MAna lake. Near KaJapa is mount .Meru; this mountain is blue and from it falls 
the Sarasvatl, and f^uvarna-illiArA, which also flow into MAna-sarovara. Rtyonil 
th«e is the Mahendra mountain, from which flows the river Mohendrl into MSna- 
sarovara; from it also flows the river Baajg? with yellow w'aters into the lake and 
the Swad.* ’ 

■ To Ihii Atlciiinon adds some espliinatloiis in notes. Tlio mDuntain is Gtir-Ia. Tlie 

Nila mountain north of rhe lake he regards as a peak of the Kailds range, from which two slrcains 
flow into ibe Uke near S^miah-Unloh. The MiuiilakLiL ur Bhailrt ruiid to flow from the ICail^sa to 
the south intn the lake, Atkinson suggests to be the Sem-ehu (.Samodsafigpo) of the Pundits, coming 
from the Kailns mtige and going to tlie Joke, which obvinunty is a mistake, os the Som-cku flows to 
the west and not w the south and as it does not rise from the ECailns. The Mandakini may be the 
Gyuma-chu or any oilier river cuming from the north, from the niounloins just cast of the KailM, 
Tilts cauiiieraltoii only talks of rh'eis falling into the lake, But in the above quoted passage ii Is 
said that from the Mana'tiarovaia flow the Sarayu and tlie ^atadiu. The f!!arrtjou or Gegia on 
Tieffenlhalcr’a map flows out of ilokos-tal, but bis Salluudj, or ^atadru, flows out of Matuu^ovur. 
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Disregarding the problematic vTilue of the Manasa~khai;^da we must, at any 
rate, confess that, in the quoterj passages, it contains a good deal of real geography, 
which, even if it has, as usual, been mixed with injihological legends and tales, 
still seems to refer to authentic observation in the sacrcti region round the N'tana'* 
sarovar. 

The famous piece of poetry of Kalidasa, called Megka-ditia or Cloud-messenger, 
is too well known to be entered upon in this connection. I will only quote ttvo or 

throe verses as examples of its geography. In OutTlY's translation verse 11 runs 

as follows: *The Rajhansas, hearing thy ear-pleasing dtunder, that has the power 
to make the earth {in a state) cropping up with mushroom parasols, and longing 
to go to the take hfanasa, w’ill become thy companions in the sky as far as Klkilasa, 

as soon as they have made provision for the Journey of the fresli cuttings of the 

Lotus plant.* * 

Verse LXIV^ in Wilson's translation runs thus: 

Where bright the mouDlain’s crystal glories break. 

Explore the go!den lotus-covcrcd lake; 

Imbibe the dews of Afiioasa, and spread 
A frietidly veil round Alravata's head . . . 

And verse LXXV runs as follows: 

There Is die fountain, emerald steps denote, 

Where golden buds on stalks of coral Hoat; 

And for whose limpid W'aves the swans forsake, 

Pleased at thy sight, the mount-encircled lake. i 

The latter verse Outry translates literally thus: »And from this, a flight of 
staires formed of emerald slabs leads to a large oblong pond, covered with golden 
lotus, with stalks glossy like lapis lazuU- The Hansas, which make their residence 
in its tvaters, throw aside regret, for when they see thee, they think no more of 
the adjacent Minasa*. This means, in Ouvry's opinion, that the flansas, seeing 
tlie doud which will fill their pond with rain, no longer think of taking their ac¬ 
customed flight to MSnasa, 

There is a good deal of other geography as well as descriptions of very pic- 
turcsfjuo scenery in the Megha-tluta, as for instance the source of the Canges, and 

or rediCT bis^ andve iofbmAnts, hove been lead by rdigiouj prerjiidi'ce. AtIcLnson ex^dtuns the 
nuBtoke of the original text, saying thai the Catodm ui reality goe* out of Rakos-ted, but ns this lake 
« in connectiOii with the Manaxarovar, the river con be sail! to Btart from there. Hls positive state¬ 
ment of the connection between the Monatarovar and Rakaa-tal, given in 1884, must be foiinded 
upon SttMhey’a observationa. Whether the chtumel be dry dt not the old text is correct in rnnhing 
the Satlej flow om of the Manaxarnvnr, but the statement iboul the Saiju is wigjig. 

» 'iTie Meghfl Data, or Clnud Messenger by lUlidosa, tnnfitated into English prose by Colonel 
H. A. Ouvry, London iSfig. 

» ‘l*he Megha-dflU (Cloud-mcasenger) by Kdlidctaa. Translated from the Sanscrit into N.n pj i^ i h 
'Vcnc, . . . by the late K. H. Wilaon. Third Edition. London 1867. 
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many rivers and places seen and passed over by the cloud on its lofty way to the 
mountains. 

It is not the object of this work to search the whole Sanscrit literature for 
geo/yraphical extracts. The above quotations will be quite sufficient to give an idea 
of the geographical knowledge of Indian aiitiquit}'i concerning the country nortli of 
India. W'e have found that Kailas and Manasarovar were best known, and foniicd, 
as it were, the central points round which the rest ot the geograjjhical knowledge 
was grouped. The rurtlter north, cast or west from the sacred mount and lake, 
the more fogji^' became the conception of the mountainous country'. This is quite 
natural, for ^tanasarDvar tvas, probably already in a V'ery remote antiquity, an im¬ 
portant iJrf/ta, and the pilgrims wandered to its shores to bathe in the sacred 
water, as th(^ still do in our days, ITierefore their geogniphicai knowledge was 
most substantial regarding the region nearest to tlie lake- The country' beyond 
diey knew only from hearsay. 

In the preceding pages 1 have already had an opportunity to quote Professor 
Wilson and some other scholars in connection witli the .Sanscrit geography of south¬ 
western Tibet. It may be of interest to hear what Ritter, Lassen, and two or threc 
other scientists think of the same subject and hmv they try to reconcile the ancient 
jRjetical geography wltl^ actual facts. 

CaRI, RI’I'I KR believes that the cosmography of these oldest religious books and 
epic songs embraces the whole of the Asiatic highlands, and emphasizes the relation 
of the mountainous upheaval witli the whole continent. To him mount Meru does 
not indicate any special mountain range, but the whole granri mountainous region 
of tile continent, which we call lligh-Asia, the whole plateau of High Tartary and 
Tibet, ,And the different ranges surrounding mount Meru, according to die Maha- 
bharata, he identifies with the highest regions of the snow-covered Himalayas and 
Tibet, the sacred Kai)a.sa, ^iva's paradise and the abode of gods, the ttnorld of 
mountain giants round the sacred lakes, and beyond the inaccessible sources of the 
Ganges and the Indus. ^ 

In his classical work tiKdisc/u' A/tcri/iumsiiunde^ ClLRlSTlAj; Lassen has 
brought together the most important ancient knowledge of the region in question. The 
elevatetl country', so difficult of accew, and dreaming in undisturlicd peace, situated 
round the two lakes and mount Kailas, was r^arded by the Indians as one of the 
holiest fir I has or places of pilgrimage; Kailtsa was the dwelling jdacc of gods and 
of w'onderful heroes of die mythical poetry', He says of the source of the Indus 
that it is situated in a region which is not less remarkable from a geographical 
point of view than in the conception of the Indians, to whom it is one of the 
holiest in the world, * 

' life Ertlkunde von A^Ien, Buiid 1 , Berlin p. ii, and 13. 

* »Es isi die tieg^nd tier htiJigtm Alitenseen, d« Gotteiibergs Kallosa und das Quellenland dcr 
fdnf freshen Iiidiiclien Sltdmc: dca fndwK, <le5 gatndru, d« Bralimapuin, der Gangd nnd der Yiuuuna. 
t. 
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But it is not old and real Indian conception to let the Ganges take its origin 
from the Rakas-tal. From this lake only one river takes its rise, as Lassen says, 
namely, the ^atadru or Satlej, which, like the Indus, has its origin ion the Tibetan 
side of the Himalayai. * * 

Lassen regards the Satlej or ^atadru, >in hundred branches running*, as tak¬ 
ing its origin from Ravanahrada, and the name is explained by a legend, relating 
that the river, from fear of Vasishtha, divided itself into a hundred branches. In the 
Kdlikd Purdna is another legend showing that the ancient Indians knew the origin 
of the Brahmaputra to be situated in the neighbourhood of Kailas. ^ 

In our days Brahmakunda is regarded as situated in Upper Assam, and 
Lassen believes that it has been placed there since the real origin of the river was 
no more known. As to the etymology of the name Kailas Lassen derives it from 
Kilasa, ^dwelling place of the peak*. The full name of the holy lake is M^- 
nasarovara, M^nasa, the most beautiful of lakes; Manasa means ^created from the 
soul*, 3 and of his soul Brahma created the Manasarovar. The Rakas-tal or Rava¬ 
nahrada was called Anavatapta, i. e. not hot, thus cold, by the Buddhists.^ Lassen 

Die heiligen Seen liegen unter 30* 40'—30* n. Br. und 99* O. v. F. auf einer Plateau-Hohe von 
14000—15000 F.; ihnen im Norden KaiJasa, im Siiden der steile Rand des Himalaja; sie werden 
durch Bache von beiden Gebirgen genahrt, haben klares W’asser und sind die Heimat der wilden 
Ganse, welche hier, die Regenzeit des Siidens fliehend, in ungestorter Ruhe briiten. Aus dem N.W. 
See, Ravanahrada oder See des Ravana, auch Lanka genannt, stiomt ein Quellfluss der Qatadni 
W.N.W.; aus dem zweiten, Manasa, leitet die Indische Vorstellung die Sarayu, aber mit Unrecht; sie 
entspringt jedoch nur eine Tagesreise siidwarts davon. Die Quellgebiete der Ganga und Yamuna liegen 
von hier W. auf der innem Indischen Seiie des Hochgebirges. Der Indus entspringt auf der Nordseite 
des Kailasa und fliesst N.W. ab, hier Sanpu genannt; der Brahmaputra, Tibetisch Dzang-bo, auf dem 
Ostgehange des Gebirges, welches im Osten den Manasa begrenzt . . .> 

* tDurch seine Hbhe bewahrt der Himalaja stets einen unerschbpflichen Vorrath an Schnee, der 
geschmolzen ein so grossartiges System von grossen Fliissen nahrt, wie nur wenige in der Welt vorkommen.* 

* lEs gebar namlich die Amogha, die Frau des Biissers Cantanu, von Brahma geschwangert 
einen See, in dessen Mitte ein Sohn entstand, wie Brahma vierkopSg und rdthlich gelb. Dieser bil- 
dete sich in der Mitte der vner Berge: Kailasa im Norden, Gandhamadana im Siiden, Jirudhi im 
Westen, Samvartaka im Osten, einen Teich (kunda), in dem er wuchs und zuletzt zu einem 5 yojana 
grossen See wurde. Paragu-Rama, der zu dieser i^it seine Mutter getodtet, kam zu diesem Brahma 
genannten grossen kunda, in dem er badete und sich dadurch von der Siinde des Muttermordes rei- 
nigte. Rama machte dem Brahmasohne mit seiner Axt (para^u) einen Weg und fuhrte ihn aus dem 
Brahmakunda zur Erde herab; er fiel dann in den Lohita genannten Teich am Fusse des Kailua. 
Rama durchgrub das lifer des Sees mit seinem Beile und fuhrte ihn nach der bstlichen Gegend. An 
einer andem Steile spaltete Vishnu den Berg Hemagpnga und leitete ihn nach einem heiligen Orte 
im Innem Kamarupa’s; Brahma gab ihm den Namen Lohitagangaka; Lauhilja wird er genannt, weil 
er aus dem Lohita-See geboren ist.> 

3 Bumouf translates Manas as: Torgane de Tintelligence. Le Lotus de la Bonne Loi, Paris 
1852, II, p. 477.^ 

^ In a sutra translated by Bumouf Anavatapta is said to be the same lake as Rdvana hrada, 
in Pdli Anavatatta, in Chinese A neou tha. In the said sutra Anavatapta is mentioned in connection 
with the miraculous voyage the Sakya has to make to the lake. For it is a law that a Buddha, before 
he enters complete Nirvana, must accomplish 10 indispensable actions; his successor cannot arrive: 
>tant que r^uni k ses audideurs aupr^s du grand lac Anavatapta, il n’a pas ddveloppd le tissu de ses 
actions anterieures . . .» Introduction k Phistoire du Buddhism Indien par E. Bumouf, Tome I, Paris 
1844, p. 171; and p. 330 and 396. The same legend is told in the Tibetan Dulva analysed by 
Csoma de Kbros, Asiatic Researches, XX, p. 65. 
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shows that this northern highland, on account of its sacredness, was in fact the only 
country outside of India which was known to the old Indians. The pilgrims used to 
go to the holy lake from Badari on the sources of the Ganga; another road, from 
Kashmir, was also used, going over the mountain ^veta which was a pass on the 
high mountain Vatikakhanda and called the Gate of Manasa. Another gate was 
situated north of Videha. * 

E. T. Atkinson identifies the Bindu-sarovara of the Puranas with Rakas-tal. 
The Arunoda lake, which is said to lie east of Manasarovar, he suggests as being 
identical with Cho Konkyu or Gungyut-cho (Gunchu*tso), which he places »near 
the source of the Brahmaputra*. The Qtoda lake, which is west of the Mana lake, 
he regards, most probably as identical with the Cho Moriri, »the source of the 
western Satlaj*. The Mahabhadra lake he identifies wnth one of the lakes of the 
table-land. He finds a mingling of facts from different parts, so that, for instance, 
Meru in some cases clearly indicates the mountains north and west of Kashmir and 
in others those round the sacred lake. In its widest sense Meru embraces the whole 
of western Tibet between the Kailas and the Kara-korum, the Himalaya and 
Kwen-lun. 

Regarding the great rivers Atkinson adheres to Wilson’s identification of the 
Bhadra as the Obi, the Sita as the Hwang-ho, the Alaknanda as tlie Ganges and 
the Chakshu as the Oxus. But the local traditions identify the Bhadra with the 
Indus or »Lion river*, that is the Sing-chin-kamba of the Tibetans; the Chakshu 
with the Brahmaputra or »Horse-river», Tamjyak-kamba; the Alaknanda with the 
^atadru or Satlej or »Bull-river», the Lang-chin-kamba; the fourth river is the Kar- 
nali or Mapchu-kamba, the >Peacock river*. *A 11 these rivers take their rise in the 
Mana and Rakhas lakes or in the mountains near them known as Kailasa by the 
Hindus.** 

On a wall in the vestibule of Tugu-gompa I found a Tibetan inscription, 
which, amongst other things, contains the following words of the holy lake: ^ *Tso- 
mavang is the holiest place in the world. In its centre dwells a god in human 

* »Aijuna kam auf seinem Zuge Vom Westen her im Norden des Himalaja iiber den Qveta- 
Berg zum Manasa-See. . . Der Manasa-See war ein sehr heiliges tirtha und das Baden in ihm ge- 
wahrte dem, der es mit reinem und erleuchtetem Gemuthe that, die Erkenntniss der Wahrheit.* Indi- 
sche Alterthumskunde, Leipzig 1867, I, p. 42, 57, 85, 1012, etc. 

“ In a note Atkinson has brought together the names of the four rivers as given by different 
authors. He mentions that on the great map prepared by order of Emperor Chien Lung the four 
comers or gates of the Mana lake are called the lion, elephant, horse and ox gates. And he quotes 
the names given by Moorcroft and the Pundits, by Gerard and J. D. Cunningham, and regards 
Strachey’s names as the most correct. Finally he gives the translation of the Tibetan names, saying 
that lang is bull, not elephant; »elephant in Tibetan is peat bull*. Now, as the name of the Satlej 
is really Lang-chen, where chen means peat, the river will still be that of the elephant. The Himd- 
layan Districts of the North-Western Provinces of India. Allahabad 1882. Vol. II, p. 285, et seq. 
In Vol. Ill of his work Atkinson has an index of names from the region of the lakes. But nearly 
all geopaphical detail in it is taken from Henry Strachey. 

J »Trans-Himalaya>, Vol. II, p. 154. 
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form^ who inhabits a tent composed of turquoise and all kinds of precious stones. 
In the midst of it grows a tree with a thousand brunches, and ever)’ brunch con¬ 
tains a thousand celb in which a thousand tamas live» The lake tree has a double 
crown^ one rising like a sunshade and shading Kang-rinpocJie, the oilier overshadow¬ 
ing rhe \vhole world* Each of the 1012 branches bears an image of a god, and 
all these Iniagw turn tlieir faces towarris Cossul-gonipai and in former times aU the 
gods gathered togcdier here . - - The lake h the central |>oint of the whole world. 
Sambu Tashi grew out of die lake tree. Soclilin l^eiiia Dahge is of vory holy, 
clear, and pure water* The Gy agar Shilki diorten stands in the lake. The palace 
of the lake god is in the lake.i * 

Baron AXTON VON Ow regards this document as very important and exclaims: 

>Hicrt auf dcr mcrkwurdigatcn Holic dcs Erdkrciscs, habcti wir dcu See Icibhaftlg 
vor uTij?^ dLT vor mehreren tausend Jahren schon ali mythischcr See Haomas und Schiwas 
gepriesen w^urdCp hicr habeii wlr vor yns licit aiyLhisclica Pushkam, LoLustcidi^ vvddiciii 
Bnhma sich erhebt, hicr den m}'thi$chen Sec Chin der Cbinescn, in dessen Micte das gdttlichc 
Knabldn auf Lotus gebettet nibt!>‘ 

He then show^s how the legend of the lake-god in die centre of the lake is 
familiar all over Asia and extended even to Egypt and Babylonia. At anotl^ier 
place von Ow' has the following interesting passage; ^ 

*Das wcstliche Tibet tind das incrkivUrdlge Laud der hciligcu Seen im Nordeu des Hi* 
malaya, wo das QucUgcbiL't von Indus, Ganges und Brahmaputra nahe aiisammcnstbaat, fiiuss 
den Ahnen der arischeu Inder W'ohl bekannt gewcseii scin. Das Land am obcrco Gauges ent- 
halt die gchdligiestim Statten indUcher Gdttenrcrehnmg^ Die Vericgung vidcr G^itcfiaien 
fiach diesem I'eile dcs Gebirges uiid das WMllfahitcn dahin gehen in 01 nc schr fruhe ZcLt zurilck.** 

l-asacn believed that the Indians now li\ing in the plains> attruetcti by the 
w^ondcTS of the moimtainHSi placed the abodes of Uteir gods in the inaccessible regions 
ol north-western Hlniala)'a. Now von Ow asks why no sacred itr//ms w^erc placed 
in tile central parts of the Himalayas; e\-en Nepal does not play any important 
part in the classical literature. As a nile peoples of the plains reganl the high in¬ 
hospitable mountains with respect or oven fmr- And therefore: why sliould die most 
ancient Indians^ only jattracted by the wonders of the ninuntains», have placed their 
holiest iiri/itrs, not only in the highest abodes of eternal snow and ice in the north- 

' I cannot be responsible for the correijlness of thh tronalatiDU which vroa carried out by my 
Mtmsbi, but 1 hope ho aol fubimdmtoud the i^cncnd nteanmg of thu IcxI. 

^ Authropos, Bd. V, lojo* Heft 5, 6, p. 1065. 

^ HoiUj del ftlsche Prophet aus nuadiLdiicher p. 152. 

^ AlkiiifOii pictures the :Viyjm immigrunts oniving st the Ganges nnd Bending Jtqinc odvcntiitOil^ 
spirits to CKplOTC iu soorccs. ’.After tiaversing the dilhcult puses acr<w the snowy range and the in- 
clemeot table-land of Tibet, iIk;/ di^overed the group of mountninii called KaiLvt and the Lakes from 
which flowed forth the great drem to water and give life to the whole earth. The rugged guindeur 
of the scene, the awful solitude and the trials and dangers of the way itself □Atiirally Btiggest-^ to on 
itnaginative and &waple people that they had at length rediBcoveted the golden land, the true homes 
of their gods whoin they had woiahippcd when appearing under milder forms atom and fire ntid 
rain in ibe plains beIow,> 
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westeni Himalaya, but even beyond and north of these regions? V'on Ow conges to 
the conclusion: 

»lcH ha]tc cs fiir zwcifellos, dass die Aricr (die Stsunmvatef der Hindus) uber die P^SSc 
des nordwestlichen Himalaya eingcwandtrl siiid, und dass tlaher ihre gstiaue Bufcanutscliaft mil 
diesen Gcbicttn :>iauunt, die sic dtshalb za Gottcrsitztn machtcti, well ihre vergdtterten Scamm- 
vatcr dasdb$( gekbt habeu-^ 

Anil further: 

tPushkara (Lotustelch), eiu heiligcr grosser Sl-c dcs FiUiiiaha Oder Brahmu, wlrd als das 
erste lirtha genannt; es sind dorl 'drel slrahlcnde Gipfd und drei Wasserabstunte'; libcf die 
I^e fclilen iialierc AiJhaltspunkte; m beisst nur, dieses tiitha sei sclw schwer ?u emcichcni 
befard aich also wohl in der lentraUsiatiscben Het cnai der Arier. Das jetzige Push kata, <in 
kiinstlicher See in Agmir, ist nicbt damit zu verivcchseln. . . Das ivirkliche Pnshkara nun, 
der Urryp fiir die hdligeii Seen, in deren Mirce der Gott wie ein Btium odcr cin Lotus wachst, 
haben wir zwcifcUos im Sec Manasaruvar zu suchcil.' 

llie »three shining peak:i> von Ow iilentlfics with tlte Tvalla^ and Ils neigh¬ 
bours, anil the »three water-cascades* with the sources of the Indus, Brahmaputra 
and Sadej. 

Like Lassen, von Ow also shows that the ancient Indians very' well knew that 
the Brahmaputra had its source north of the Himalaya near the holy Kailas. I^te 
generations did not know the origin of the river. He relates the same legend as 
Lassen about the lake horn between four mountains, which, as its originator, was 
called Brahma, 

»Es ist dies lunurlicb nichts andercs ak der Goti des Sees Manasarovar, den unUtc t)ber- 
Uderungen als den Qgdisee lies Bralimaputra ('Sohn dcs Brahma’) beaeichnen. Hicmit giauhe 
ich cine ncuc Stdtzc gewonnen zu habun ftir iiicine Behauptung der Ideniitat Brahtn^ls und 
Haomss: bcide chronen inmittco cincs Secs, imd dcsHclbcn Sees. L^sen beloiU, dass in 
den altcstcn Vedahymnen das Gcbict dcs oberen Indus (scioc QiicJlc lieijt noch nordlichcr ala 
der Kailasa) als IleiiHat gepricsen wind; der spatcr so gef4derte Gangcssutnn wird in densclbcn 
nur ala untcigLordiictcr Fluss genannt. 




CHAPTER IL 


THE CREEKS AND ROMANS. 

Turobig our attention to geographical knowledge of classical antiquity' we are 
surprised to lind that the names of India and of the river Indus have been known 
and written dow'n so early as about 520 or 500 B. C., namely, in the works of 
HeCAT/EUS, of which some scant)’ fragments have been preserved to our own time. 
But he Itad certainly not the slightest knowledge of the countries north of India, 
nor of tlie vast regions east of the river Indus. 

Nor docs Herodotus seem ever to have heard of the rii'er Ganges, and he 
knew only very little of the western half of the Indian peninsula. He has described 
about one third gf Asia, extending from the shores of the Arabian gulf, the Medi¬ 
terranean and Poiitus Euxinus on the west, to the Hyperboreans, and India to tlie 
north and east, and he regarded India as the last inhabited country, bordered east¬ 
wards by vast deserts, uninhabited and unexplored. Of China, Mongolia, Siberia, 
'llbet and the eastern part of the Indian peninsula lie knew nothing.' 

Herodotus had heard of the great gold production of India, anil tells us tivat 
it was partly dug out of the earth, partly washed down by the streams. But the 
greatest part came from the sandy desert beyond the Paetyan land, where a species 
of ant burrowed in the sandy soil, and threw up large heaps at the mouth of its 
burrows, and this sand contained gold in abundance. The Indians, traversing the 
desert upon very fleet camels, filled their sacks with the precious sand, and then 
retreated in all haste, pursued by the ants, Herodotus seems to have located this 
sandy desert to the north or north-east of the Indian tribes to which he refers. But 
Herodotus does not at all mention the existence of mountains in this part of Asia. 
Meoasthenes, on the other hand, who locates tlic gold-digging ants among the 
Derdm, knows that the latter are »a people among the mountains towards the east 
of India*, and describes their country as a high tablerland. The same people are 


* Th^ Gct>j(raphiciLt fty&tcm of HEnoduiui, examined and explained », ^ Uy Jauo R£N,v£tL. 
London tSooip px 164 et 
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called Dardae by PLINY, »in regione septemtrionalium Indorum>. The name Dards 
is still in use.* * 

It is curious that not an echo from the immense Himalaya has reached Hero¬ 
dotus, although he has heard the strange stor>' of the gold-digging ants. This story 
has been told over and over again and discussed by many learned men. Disregard¬ 
ing the literature dealing with the old legend, I will only quote the last and most 
important contribution to a solution, namely the article by Dr. Laufer, so much the 
more, as he therein also touches upon Tibetan antiquity.* Like Herodotus the 
Mahabharata mentions the ant-gold, but from where does this expression originate.? 
Greeks, Indians, Mongols and Tibetans, — all use the expression ant-gold. The 
nucleus of the problem would therefore be to find out from where the term comes. 
In a tale of Geser Khan, Laufer finds this passage: >There is gold in lumps, 
which the king of the ants has collected in his activity.* In the official history of 
the Tibetan royal dynasty written in 1327 mention is twice made about sand of 
ant-gold. The Indians have borrowed the story of the gold-digging ants from 
Central Asia. The ants are not Tibetan gold-diggers, nor marmots, as many scholars 
have supposed. Only ants are meant and Herodotus has given the tale correctly. 
Amongst the Mongols the story may have been very old, much older than Hero¬ 
dotus. When SCHIERN speaks of human gold-diggers of the Tibetan antiquity, 
Laufer reminds us of the fact that the antiquity of Tibet remains unknown to us. 
He says that one cannot speak of a Tibet at all from the time of Herodotus and 
the Mahabharata. We do not even know at all whether the highlands of central 
Tibet were inhabited in those early days, and Laufer feels very much inclined to 
believe that no inhabitants then existed in the country. A state of Tibet, as a 
political and national unity, cannot be spoken of before the beginning of the seventh 
century A. D., and of an old culture within the boundaries of Tibet proper no¬ 
thing is known to us. Before that time we have to imagine the existence of numer¬ 
ous tribes, who may have contributed to the formation of the later Tibetan nation, 
but who were not aborigines of Tibet, as they must have come from western 
China at a very early period. Laufer tells us that the traditions of the historical 
Tibetans, the Indo-Chinese linguistic and the history of the migrations of the Indo- 
Chinese tribes, in this respect agree with each other, namely, that the e.\pansion of 
the Tibetans has taken place from east to west, and that the present Tibet has 
been the limit of these wanderings. Tibetan tradition has nothing to tell of 
fights with aboriginal inhabitants; therefore we are allowed to suppose that the 
country was uninhabited when the first Tibetan tribes came in from the east. Only 
the Himalayan tribes were pressed southwards by the new immigrants, an incident 

‘ A History of Ancient Geography by E. H. Bunbury. Sec. Ed. Vol. I. London 1883, 

p. 229. 

* Die Sage von den goldgrabenden Amaisen, von Berthold Laufer. T’oung pao. S^rie II. 
Vol. IX. Leide 1908, p. 429 et seq. 
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whicK Laufer believes must have taken place not earlier than the 4th or ^ih 
century' A. D. The earliest historical facts we possess about Tibetan tribes, which 
are known to us from the Chinese annals, have notlilug to tlo with the country 
which ive now call Tibet 

Therefore such an old story as that about the gold-digging ants cannot be 
transferred to ^Old Tibet* *. Herodotus beard it in the fifth century B. C., when 
the ethnological situation was very different from tliat of our days, and when there 
could be no talk at all of human gold-djggere. And therefore, when HcrtidotuA 
speaks of the gold'digging ants he does not allude to Tibetan nomads making use 
of antelope horns as instruments for scratching tlie soil ’ 

Dr. Laufer points to the possibility of the legend originating from very far away, 
perhaps even from Altai, one of the oldest gold-producing regions of Asia. The 
resemblance between the two Mongol words stiiraighol (Yellow River) and shlrgholji 
(ant) may, as Laufer bravely suggesLs, sliow the way to the right solution of a 
problem, ilie popularity of which has been canieil tlirough thousands of years by 
the great name of Herodotus. U should be remembered, in iliLs connection, that 
the Rev, A, H, FkanCKE heard the same story told at Kalatse, only a few years ago, 
and that some specimens of the *gold-digging ants* were even shown to him by 
natives.* 

Ctksias of Cnidus who lived 17 years at the coast of Persia must Iiave had 
ample opportunity to acquire information about the geography of western and south¬ 
ern Asia- 1 le returned to Greece in 39S B. C. Still Iris geographical knowledge 
of India seems to have been very limited, if at all in advance of that of Herodo¬ 
tus. Probably he knew nothing more of the countries east of the Indus than his 
great predecessor, and he does not mention the Ganges. He enormously e:(aggerates 
the width of the Indus.^ 

From the days of Herodotus to those of AriStOtlk very little progress 
had been made In any definite knowledge of the geography of Asia. 

Aristotle points out that almost all great rivers find their source in great 
mountain ranges, and adds: *lt is thus tliat in Asia most of the rivets and those of 
largest size descend from the mountain which is called Parnasos; and this is generally 
considered to be the largest of all the mountains that are situated towards the winter 
stinrise . . , The Indus also takes its rise in the same chain, which has the largest 
stream of all rivers.* The Parnaisos is probably the same as the Paropamisus or 
ParopanUus of the Greeks in later times,'* 

Through die Persian wars the Greeks received their first knowledge of Asia 
beyond what Homer had been able to relate. Then came the great geographers 

* HQLtktCK: Tibctt Mya*eri(>us. |»Tidoil T9041, p, ! 34 |r 

' A Historj- of ^Veatem 'Tiber, T^rlon 1507^ p* 14^ 

J BtT^^HUKYf op. clL p. 33^. 

* Op. dt. p. 399. 
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Anii scholars just mentioned. The next step fonvards, an immense step, was taken 
by AlEKAXDF-R and his g^enerals, which, amongst other parts, embraced the land 
of the Paropamisadre or Kabulistan and India to the Ganges.* * Alexander t^vice 
crossed the Hindu-kush. I'o him and his contemporary hiiitarians the system which 
we know as the Himalaya, went under the designation of Emodus, which was, liow" 
ever, and correctly, regarded as a part or rather continual ion of the Paropatnisus 
or Indian Caucasus.^ In tins Emodus alt writers agreed in placing the sources of 
die Indus, ^'lliey appear to have supjjoscd the sources to have been not very re* 
mote from the point where the Indus issued from the niountains, at the gorge of 
Derbend (about 6o miles alto^'c Attock) where it first became known to them. Of 
its real origin in tin- remote vailej's of Tibet the)' had of course no idea.»^ 

Megasthenes was probably the first Greek who ever reached the banks of 
tlie Ganges and gave an account of the river I'rom ix'rrsonal obscrvatiori. iQf its 
sources he hatl of course no definite knowledge, hut was correctly informed that it 
took Its rise in the Indian Caucasus (the Himalaya), and after flowing at first to the 
south, then turned eastwards.* His direct information was confined to the Indus and 
the Ganges and their surroundings; of the mountains to the nortJi he seems to 
have had no knowledge. He enumerates 19 tributaries to the Ganges by name, 
though their identificaiiot> is uncertain. The work of Megasthenes has perished, 
but considerable and very important extracts have been preserved to us in the works 
of STRjVBO and AUKlAXh whose description of I ml 1.1 is taken from Megasthenes. 

EratOS’I'JIKNEIS was bom at Cj'rene In 276 B. C. He supposed the range of 
Imaus that bounded the countr)' to the north to have Ik direction from west to 
east, while liic Indus flowed from north to south. Fratosi]ien»i believed that a 
great range, under different names for different sections, Taurus, Paropamkus, and 
Imaus, traversed the whole of Asia from west to east, 

lIiPl>ARCHUS gave India an enormous length from south to north and had 
therefore to remove the mountain barrier, which is its northern boundary, much too 
far to the north- 1 k; also made the Indus flow to the south-east. About 100 13 , C, 


• I'fiHRir.EH: Haiidbuch der ntten Geographic. Hand II. t.eipiig 1844, p, 41. 

* Aerorrling to Bum;USV tllindti-liiifh* Is nothing tnor« thnn fl corniptioti ol ithe Indian Cau- 

CASUSi, nativci vf A$in should hnre go( an Asiniic name from a Eiiropeati deslgantton, tvhkh 

more than doubtful. Bunbtit)' has probably takea this idea from VtvjEs de Saint-MaHTts, nho 
MVS in his ^reat Memoir oD the Greek and l.attn geography of India; >.Au nord, Uoe cholno ile 
montagnea oci^uuscs, dtitit k nom indigi^ite (eVst ETatostb^e <iui k dil expressdRieotJ, Ctait Ibirupa' 
mtfic, ct h. Lbi{uc 1 Ic Iva Grecs applir|Ui^reni la denomination dc Cruch^c indicti, noai i]ui ac rctroave 
dans la nutnuDdalun; pctsane SOUs la forme de HipdoU'koii, que I'usagv flea tnuaultnana a changd en 
1 lindou-bousohi.* 

a BuNHukV, Op. cil. p. 440* He has a special uotc rSuurec nf the IdiIus}, in rrhich he quotes 
VtvtEM na 3ai;iT-MAKTiN, Rennell and u’Anville, anti eurrcctly adds that in rntieitin^ ancieni geo- 
jltmphem we should not lurget our own impcifoct knowledge of many parts of Asia in n riety recent 
period, and how readily even the ablest modern writers have been Eed into false geographical cotu- 
binatiOPS by imperfect information. Ibidem p. 511- When he published his History, the source of the 
Indus had not yet been reachetl by Europeans. 

^—m3S7 i 
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ArteMIDORUS described the Ganges as flowing from the Emodian mountains to¬ 
wards the south till it reached a city which was also called Ganges.* * 

Strabo wrote about 19 A. D. and represents the state of geographical science 
as it existed after the death of Augustus. He brought together in a most clever 
way all the geographical knowledge of his time, and his work is, excepting that of 
Ptolemy, the most important geography that has come down to us from antiquity. 
In respect to Asia as a whole he followed Eratosthenes, but in his book XV he 
almost entirely used as his source Megasthenes, as well as NearcHUS, OnesI- 
CRITUS and ARISTOBULUS, who had accompanied Alexander down the Indus and 
had collected much hearsay information.* Strabo seems not to have had much 
confidence in the companions of Alexander, for he mentions that only a few Mace¬ 
donians ever saw India, and that those who saw it, only saw it partly and hurriedly 
and got most of their news from hearsay. And many contradictory reports had 
been brought back. If this be the case with what they saw, says Strabo, what shall 
we think of their hearsay information! 

Strabo used no later sources at all, as reports from his own time. The 
merchants who in his days sailed from Egypt over the Arabian sea to India, rarely 
proceeded so far as to the Ganges, and were, as a rule, not sufficiently intelligent 
to make geographical researches. 

Like Eratosthenes, Strabo has a great mountain range bordering India to 
the north and extending from west to east. He has no detailed knowledge of it 
and only gives us the native appellations, Paropamisus, Emodus, Imaus, and others, 
while the Macedonians called it Caucasus. And he correctly points out that this 
range served as a boundary of India to the north. While our Hindu-kush, the 
central portion of the Himalayan system was designated with the name Emodus or 
Emodi montes of Paropamisus, Strabo applied the name of Imaus to the eastern¬ 
most part, which ended at the coast of the eastern sea. ® 

Thus Strabo had got much more reliable information about the mountains 
north of India than Eratosthenes possessed. And still even Strabo had a very 
scanty and confused understanding of the orography. The connection of the different 
ranges was only partly known. A great latitudinal chain of ranges was, however, 
imagined to exist stretching all the way from Promontorium Sacrum in Asia Minor, 
where it was called Taurus, and extending far to the east through Asia. Then 
followed the Emodi Montes and Imaus. Some have believed that the name Imaus 


‘ Bunburv, op. cit. Vol. II, p. II et seq. 

* Bunbury, op. cit. p. 209 et seq. 

3 Regarding the names of the mountains bordering India to the north he says: >Montes, qui 
porro ab Ariis excurrunt, Macedones uni versos Caucasi nomine notaverunt; apud barbaros autem bo- 
reales [alia suorum parte appellabantur Paropamisus] alia Emodi montes, alia Imaus, et plura ejusmodi 
nomina singulis partibus erant indita.> (Book XI, (Chapter 8.) As to the position of Imaus he says. 
>Dicunt etiam ultimam Tauri partem, quse Imaium vocatur, Indicum pelagus attingentem, neque magis 
quam Indiam accedere ad ortum, neque magis recedere ...» (Book XI, Chapter ii.) 
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had been derived from Mus(-tag), * * which is of course an anachronism. PLINY 
correctly says: »Imaus, incolarum lingua nivosum significante.* Himalaya rrieans in 
Sanscrit »abode of snow*. Often it is contracted to Himala, and sometimes the 
forms Hemaghiri, Hemachal, Hemakuta are used, meaning Mount Hema or »the 
mountain of snow*. Himavata and Himavat are adjectives meaning snowy, winterly. 
In vmlgar pronunciation this becomes Imaot, from which the classical Imaus and 
Emodus have been derived.® 

Strabo pays a good deal of attention to the two famous rivers Indus and 
Ganges. All the classical authors agree in placing the sources of the t\vo rivers on 
the southern side of the great mountain-wall north of India, proving that absolutely 
nothing was known of the country beyond, the countr>' which is now called Tibet. 
That Strabo places the source of the Indus not far above the Ganges, where the 
river issues from the mountains, is seen by the description of Alexander’s conquest 
of the rock Aornus, which Hercules had Uvice in vain attempted to conquer, and 
where it is said that Aornus was situated near the source of the Indus. 3 

Strabo tells us that in his time the most important of the tributaries of the 
Indus were known, as well as the country round them, and he gives a very good 
description of the hydrography, adding that, for the rest, more was unknown than 
known.And after relating the names of the principal tributaries, he goes on to 
say that they all join the Indus, and that Hypanis is the farthest. There are 15 
tributaries worth mentioning. It would take centuries upon centuries before Europe 
got at all such a correct description of the general hydrography of India as that 
given by Strabo. 3 

Regarding the general situation of the Ganges, Strabo quotes Artemidorus, 
saying that the river comes down from the Emodian mountains. Artemidorus 
mentions among its tributaries the Oedanes and knows that it contains crocodiles 
and delphines ... Dr. A. FORBIGER is convinced that the Oedanes is the same 
river that CURTIUS calls Dyardenes, of which he tells exactly the same story, add¬ 
ing that this river »minus celeber auditu est, quia per ultima Indiae currit*. Forbiger 
cannot agree with those authors who identify the Oedanes with the lomanes, Jumna. 
He considers it more likely that it should correspond to the Brahmaputra, which 

* Forbiger, op. cit. II, p. 51- Strahlenberg gives the same identification, 1730. See below. 

* Vivien de Saint-Martin: Memoires prdsent^s . .. k TAcad^mie. I S6rie, Tome VI, 1 . Paris 
i860, p. 263. 

3 Quum Alexander petram quandam nomine Aomum primo adortu cepisset, cujus radices Indus 
non procul a fonte suo alluit, gloriose dixerunt Herculem ter petram adortum, ter inde repulsum fuisse. 

^ Proinde cogniti nobis sunt fluvii memorabiles ii, qui in Indum illabuntur; loca etiam, per 
quse ii deferuntur, novimus; de reliquis plus est ignorationis quam cognitionis. 

3 Tota India fluminibus irrigatur: quorum quaedam in duo maxima irrumpunt, Indum atque 
Gangem, quaedam propriis ostiis in mare exeunt; omnia e Caucaso primo ad meridiem fenintur, postea 
alia eundem servant cursum, praesertim quae in Indum influunt, alia flectuntur ad orientem, ut Ganges. 
Hie a montibus descendens, quum in planitiem penenit, ad orientem conversus, et Palibothra, civitatem 
maximam, praeterfluens in mare quod istic est, effunditur uno ostio, quamquam omnium Indiconun 
maximum flumen sit. Indus duobus ostiis in mare meridionale exit . . . 
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could be regarded as a tributary to the Ganges.’ If he be right, this would prob¬ 
ably be the first time that the Brahmaputra appears in classical literature. 

It was well known to Strabo that the natives worshipped the Ganges. With 
admirable clearness and perspicacity he describes the monsoon rains, and their in¬ 
fluence upon the volume of water in the rivers, and he knows that the precipita¬ 
tion falls in the mountains in the form of snow. 

POMPONIUS Mela, who wrote in 43 A. D., has a by far more vague and im¬ 
perfect knowledge of India than Strabo and describes only the country situated 
between the Indus and Ganges. To him also, both rivers have their sources on 
the southern side of Taurus Mons, which, together with Paropamisus and Emodus, 
constitutes the great partition wall of the whole continent, from Asia Minor to the 
east coast of Asia. And how could he have been able to add anything new to 
the conception of Eratosthenes and Strabo I What he has to say of the sources 
of the Ganges may be regarded as generally correct.* * His view on the source of 
the Indus is the ordinary one of his time .3 

In his Natural History the elder PLINY, 23—79 A. D. collected the know¬ 
ledge of his epoch. Through the extension of the Roman trade India had become 
better known, in spite of which Pliny describes northern India entirely from writers 
of Alexander’s time or that of their successors. While Strabo quite correctly 
placed the source ot the Ganges in the Emodi Montes, Pliny says that the sources 
of the river are unknown, like those of the Nile, or, as other authors would have 
it, were situated in the Scythian mountains. As compared with Strabo his locating 
of the source of the Ganges is a step in the wrong direction. And still he is not 
at all to be blamed, for cartographers of a much later time have made similar 
mistakes.^ Pliny also quotes another account of the source of the Ganges, as 
breaking out at once in a violent cascade with a loud noise, and gradually lapsing 
down into a gende and placid stream, after taking its abode in a certain lake. A 
lake in connection with the Ganges, — one almost hopes a mistake of the same kind 
as that of Desideri and d’Anville, and that the lake should be the Manasarovar! 
But no, there is no sign of our lake, which, however, long before Pliny’s days had 
been praised in the Ramayana and Mahabharata. And Pliny does not give us 
any indication of the geographical site of his lake. 5 

* Strabo’s Erdbeschreibung. Fiinftes Bandchen. Stuttgart 1858, p. sir. 

* Ille multis fontibus in Hemode, Indiae monte, conceptus, simul unum alveum fecit, sit omnium 
maximus, et alicubi ladus, quando angustissime fluit, decern milia passuum patens in septem ora dispergitur. 

3 Indus ex monte Paropamiso exortus, et alia quidem flumina admittit, sed clarissima, Cophen, 
Acesinen, Hydaspen: conceptamque pluribus alveis undam lato spatio trahit. Hinc paene Gangen 
roagnitudine exaequat. . . . Lib. III. Cap. VII. 

■* We should not forget that some 1,600 years later, or in 1641, Hondius placed the source of 
the Ganges at 48V»"N. lat., far to the north of Tian-shan, and in 1730 Strahlenberc has the river 
to rise from the southern side of the same range, from the northern side of which the Keriya-darya 
takes its origin. 

* The passage concerning the source of the Ganges runs as follows: >Hunc alii incertis fontibus 
ut Nilum rigantemque vicina eodem modo, alii in Scythicis montibus nasci dixerunt. Influere in eum 
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Pliny’s hydrography of the Indus system is not so good as that of the Greek 
geographers.* 

Regarding the mountain-systems he had nearly the same conception as his 
predecessors, making the Imaus, Emodus, Paropanisus and Caucasus to links in 
one continuous range, from which the country falls to an immeasurable plain similar 
to Egypt.* And he even knows China, which RubruQUIS, Plano CarPINI, and 
Marco Polo had to rediscover twelve centuries later .3 

Of Dionysius PeriegeteS who lived in Domitian’s time, and his connection 
with India, BunbuRY says;** »The especial importance he attaches to the great 
Indian promontory as the extreme eastern limit of the world is apparently connected 
with the poetical notion that Bacchus had erected there two columns ‘by the 
farthest shore of the Ocean stream, on the remotest mountains of India, where the 
Ganges pours its white waters down to the Nysaean shore ». 

Quintus Curtius has not augmented the classical store of knowledge about 

India. 5 

It is of greater interest to hear what Arrl\N, the most brilliant of Alexander’s 
historians, and at the same time philosopher, statesman, military commander, has to 
tell us about those parts of Asia which are the object of this work. He was born 
towards the end of the first century A. D. His geography is chiefly based upon 
Eratosthenes and Megasthenes and the most trustworthy historians among the con¬ 
temporaries of Alexander.® 


XIX amnis, ex iis navigabilis praeter jam dictos Condochaten, Erannoboan, Cosoagum, Sonum. Alii 
cum magno fragore ipsius statim fontis erumpcre deieciumque per scopulosa et abrupta, ubi primum 
mollis planities contingat, in quodam lacu hospitari, inde lenem fluere» . . . etc. Lib. VI, Cap. XVIII. 

‘ In Lib. VI, Cap. XX he says: >Indus, incolis Sindis appellatus, in iugo Caucasi mentis 
quod vocatur Paropanisus adversus solis ortum effusus, et ipse XIX recipit amnis . . .» Again he 
mentions the source of the Indus: »Gens hsec (Bactri) optinet aversa mentis Paropanisi exadversus 
fontis Indi, includitur flumine Ocho.> And in Lib. VII. Cap. II he has a word about the source of 
the Ganges, though it does not help us to locate it. 

“ Lib. VI. Cap. XVII. . . . . . ^ 

3 »Ultra mentis Emodos Seras quoque ab ipsis adspici notes etiam conmercio . . .» (Lid. VI. 


Cap. XXU.) 

Op. cit. Vol. II p. 485* . _ 

3 India tota ferme spectat Orientem, minus in latitudinem, quam recta regione spatiosa. (juae 
Austrum accipiunt, in altius terrae fastigium excedunt; plana sunt cetera, multisque inclih's amnibus 
Caucaso monte ortis placidum per campos iter praebent. Indus gelidior est, quam ceteri. Aquas 
vehit a colore maris baud multum abhorrentes. Ganges amnis ab ortu eximius ad meridianam regio- 
nem decurrit, et magnorum montium iuga recto alveo stringit. Inde eum obiectae rapes inclinant ad 
Orientem. . . . Acesines eum auget. Ganges decursuram in mare intercipit: magnoque molu amnis 
uterque colliditur. Quippe Ganges asperum os influenti obiicit; nec repercussae aqua cedunt Dyar- 
denes minus celeber auditu est, quia per ultima India currit; ceterum non crocodiles modo uti Ni- 
lus, sed etiam delphines ignotasque aliis gentibus belluas alit. Erymanthus crebris flexibus subinde 
cun’atus, ab accolis rigantibus carpitur. . . . Quippe III flumina tota India prater Gangem maxima 
munimento arcis applicant undas. A septemtrione Indus alluit; a meridie Acesines Hydaspi confundi- 
tur. Lib. VIII & IX. 

* J. W. M’Crindle: The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great. Westminster 
1896 p. 9. 
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Arrian telU ua that he has preferred to note only such things as describe In¬ 
dia as it really is. In Book V Chapi JV he also says; »The following are state¬ 
ments about the river Indus which are quite unqiiestionabJef and tlierefore let tnc 
record them. The Indus is the largest of all the rivers in Asia and Europe, except 
the Ganges, which is also an Indian river. It takes its rise on this side mount 
Parapamisus, or Caucasus, and discharges its water mio the Great Sea whidi lies 
near India in the direction of the soiiili wHtid.* *' 

It is always the same story about the source of the Indus: Pontes ej'us ex 
Parapamiso vel Caucaao monte oriimtur! Or: >Is (Eratostlienes) a monte lauro, 
ubi Indi fontes sunt, secus (ndum amnem usque ad magnum oceanum et Indi ostia 
India: latus stadia XIII M oontincre ait . . (Indka, Cap. III}. 

In Chapter III of liis /fit/ien, Arrian says: iin the whole of the rest of Asia 
there are not so man)' rivers as lo India. The largest are the Ganges and the In¬ 
dus, from the latter of which the country takes its name. Both of these are 
larger than ilie Egj'ptian Nile and the 5 c)thlan Ister, even if their waters came 
together into one.> And in Chapter IV t lOf the two largest rivers themselves, the 
-Ganges and the Indus, Megasthenes has stated that the former excels much in 
sbe; ajwl so say all other writers who mention it. He says that it rises great from 
Its sources. . . .i —■ >najn et grandem Jam inde ab ipsts fontibus oriri.» 

Arrian rC[x«Ts Alexander to have said in one of his speeches: »But if an3'one 
desires to hear what will be the end to our warfare itself, let him learn tliat tite 
distance still remaining before we reach the river Canges and the Eastern Sea is 
not great - * .» Book V. Chapt. XXVl. To judge from tJiis the Macedonians must 
have believed that they were not far from the ea-stern end of the Asiatic continent. 

But the most curious piece of hydrographj' is the following, which throw's a 
bright light over Alexander as an explorer in great stjde: * >At first he thought 
he had discovered the origin of tite Nile (Nili sc caput reperisse arbltrabatur), 
when he saw crocodiles in tlie river Indus, which he Iiad seen in no other river ex¬ 
cept the Nile, as well as tieans^ growing near the banks of the Acesmes of the 
same kind as those which the Egyptian land produces. This conjecture was con¬ 
firmed when he heard that the Aceslnes falls into the Indus, He thought tlie Nile 
rises somewhere or other in India, and after flowing through an extmvsive tract of 
desert country loses the name of Indus there; but afterwards when it begins to 
flow again through the inhabited land, it is called Nile both by the Aethiopians of 
that district and by the Egyptians, and finally empties itself into the Inner Sea (the 
Mediterranean). In like manner Homer made the river Egypt give its name to the 
country of Egypt, Accordingly when he w'rote to Olympias about the country of 

' I 0430 foUtOving the version or E. J. CmNNocit iu his Arrian’s Ambaaia of AtEXAROBR 
4 md lodtca. London 

* Book VI. Chapter !. 

1 The fruit of the sacred Lotus of the Hiitdiis, Nelumhium specievum. 
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India, afitsr nxentmning other things, he said that he tliought he had Jiscovei^ the 
purees of the Nile, forming his conclusions about things so great from such small 
and trixiaS premisses. However, when he had made a more careful inquiry into 
the facts reUting to the river Indus, he learned the following details from the na¬ 
tives: — Tliat the Hydaspes unites its waters with the Acesines, as the latter does 
with the Indus, and that they both yield up their names to the Indus; that the lasi- 
named river lias two mouths, through which it discharges itself into the Great &a; 
but that it has no connection with the Egyptian country'. He then removed from 
the letter to his mother the part he tiad wrinen about the Nile. Planning a voyage 
down the rivers as far as the Great Sea. he ordered ships for this purpose to be 


Now, as he first thought he had discovered the source of the Nile, buL later on 
was informed that he had to do only with the Indus, he must have started upon 
his journey dow-n this river with the conviction that he had in reality discoverci 
its source. For, that he was convinced that he was quite near die source ap¬ 
pears clearly both from Arrian and 5tral>o, the latter sajang of Aomus, .cujus 
radices Indus non procul a fonte suo atluit>. And t ere ore 
occurs, that he claims to have discovered the souri^ o a river, w i i , . 

was discovered only a,233 years later! For us, w «n t^ing o ma e ^ , 

die ancient geographers really meant by ,tlie source of the ^ ^ 

have Uen valuable to be enabled to locate Aomus. As it is we 
that they imagined the whole mighty river rushing out from the very narrow gorge 
iLself, above Sid beyond wliich nothing but high inaccessible mountains were seen. 
Iliis was the view of the whole antiquity, and of European cartographers 350 years 
^ and 1 ^. And it couM not possibly lx. otherwise, for the country m and beyond 

Himalaya, was absolutely unknow-n.' ... . Indus Vl- 

Regartling the situation of Aomus in relation to die sour^ of the Indus, VI 

VIEN DE SAJ^T-MARTI^H IS no doubt right in expressing e o owing \iew, 

0 „ , VU q., d.™ 

danii Ics anciennes idrormationi, ^ y adbouche av« un bruit 

cage apris avoir tjaverad la ^ 'reptiseniies comme rorigloc miime 

formidable aupris de Dcrbcnd. et de ^0^ quand i1 sart im- 

“k Wu Stnb.» « P^EC, 
ment au nord, an pied du Paropamsus on Caucase fndien . . . 


• Fossioex: Handbuch It, g 6J-^ particulier stir Vlni\t de ProLf* 

, SJc la G^Jrapbic Sanseriic. — ptistniei par diie™ savants it 

to de rn»d^ Imp<P.I F..CC.. 1 ar„. r™. V. 

ru-i£ ZS58, p. 43^ 
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In expressing his \'iew Vivien de Saint-Martin has been influenced by Major 
Abbott. Many other authors have paid great attention to the Aomes problem 
and still it has proved impossible to determine the situation of that rock. General 
Cunningham identifies it with the isolated rock Ranigat, i6 miles north of the 
town of Ohind on the Indus; >I do not insist upon the identification, but if we 
admit that the accounts of the historians are very much exaggerated, I think that 
the ruins of Ranigat tally much better with the vague descriptions of Aornos that 
have come down to us, than any other position with which I am accquainted.»‘ 
Bun^URY cannot accept this identification, which he finds liable to the insuperable 
objection of being so far from the Indus as not to agree at all with the descrip¬ 
tions of Curtius, Diodorus and Strabo, who all agree that Aornus rose immediately 
above the Indus, so that the river actually washed its base. Arrian places it near 
to a town called Embolima, in the upper valley of the Indus, >a position which 
explains Strabo’s expression that it was near the sources of the Indus, a term by 
which he undoubtedly meant to designate the place where that river first issues 
from the gorges of the Himalaya.** 

In his Book V, Chapter V, Arrian has the following important delineation of 
the mountain ranges of Central Asia: »Mount Taurus divides Asia, beginning from 
Mycale, the mountain which lies opposite the island of Samos; then cutting through 
the country of the Pamphylians and Cilicians, it extends into Armenia. From this 
country it stretches into Media and through the land of the Parthians and Choras- 
mians. In Bactria it unites with mount Parapamisus, which the Macedonians who 
served in Alexander’s army called Caucasus, in order, as it is said, to enliance 
their king’s glory; asserting that he went even beyond the Caucasus with his vic¬ 
torious arms. Perhaps it is a fact that this mountain range is a continuation of the 
other Caucasus in Scythia, as the Taurus is of the same. For this reason I have 
on a previous occasion called this range Caucasus, and by the same name I shall 
continue to call it in the future. This Caucasus extends as far as the Great Sea 
which lies in the direction of India and the east. Of the rivers in Asia worth con¬ 
sideration which take their rise from the Taurus and Caucasus, some have their 
course turned towards the north, discharging themselves either into the lake Maeotis, 
or into the sea called Hyrcanian, which in reality is a g^lf of the Great Sea. Others 
flow towards the south, namely, the Euphrates, Tigris, Indus, Hydaspes, Acesines, 
Hydraotes, Hyphasis, and all those that lie between these and the river Ganges. 
All these either discharge their water into the sea, or disappear by pouring them¬ 
selves out into marshes, as the river Euphrates does.* * 

In these words Arrian affords us a very g^phic description of the great 
continental mountain system, running from west to east and being a water-parting 


‘ The Ancient Geography of India. London 1871, p. 76. 

* BtTNBURY, op. cit. Vol. I. p. 496. 
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between the rivers flowing to the Indian Ocean and those which direct their course 
northwards. Later years have shown that the great water-parting is far more com¬ 
plicated than the ancient geographers believed. 

The quotations from different writers of Greek and Roman antiquity given 
above will be sufficient to represent the standpoint of the knowledge about southern 
Asia which existed in those days. Tibet, or rather what we mean under the signi¬ 
fication »the Tibetan Highland* was completely unknown. None of the classical 
writers seems to have had the slightest suspicion of this enormous upheaval of the 
earth’s crust, in fact the highest and largest in the interior of any continent. Of 
the sacred lake there is, therefore, of course, no sign. If it be correct that the 
Oedanes of Artemidorus and Strabo, and the Dyardenes of Curtius, are one and 
the same river and identical wth the lower Brahmaputra, this great river should 
at least have been known to the ancients. But this is doubtful. So much is per¬ 
fectly sure that the upper, Tibetan course of the river Tsangpo, remained unknown 
to them. What they knew comparatively weU was the southern front of the Hima¬ 
laya, and the Indus and Ganges from the points, where these rivers emerged from 
the mountains. 
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CHAPTER III 


PTOLEMY. 


The greatest geographer amongst the Greeks and Romans of antiquity was 
PT 0 LEMV\ and it should require ages before he, in a modern period of history, 
was surpassed. The discoveries made during Alexander's campaign were a re¬ 
velation to die west; at one blow the east liad been opened up to the Greek world. 
Tlirough the campaigns of 5 ELEUCUS NICATOR more reliable information w'as won 
about the countries on the Ganges. The journeys and the trade of the Ptokmmans 
in Eg3pt to India, and the foundation of Greek kingdoms in Bactria and Cappa¬ 
docia promoted a better knowledge of the east with the western world. 

Eratosthenes already had a fairly good idea of the great outlines of Asia; 
he knew Paropamisus and Imaus, and even the Seres. That knowledge was en¬ 
larged by Rome, more especially by the Syrian and Parthian wars, and by a more 
developed and widespread trade on land and by sea.' Strabo supereedcs Eratosr 
ilicncs, but is himself in a much higher degree superseded by Ptolemy, who is 
the first to speak of India extra Gangem, and has collected a much greater 
amount of information about the mountains in Central Asia than his Greek and Ro¬ 
man predecessors had l>cen able to do, 

Ptolemy wrote about 150 aiul t6o of our era. A very considerable part of 
the knowledge which has made his name so famous, he f>orrowcd from MaRINUS of 
Tyre. The backbone in the orograplucal skeleton of Asia which had been founded 
by Eratosthenes and accepted by Strabo was strongly confimied as a fundamental 
fact by Ptolemy, in whose geographical system it formed a partition wall between 
the plains of Scythia on the north and the countries of Ariana and India on tlic 
south. Regarding the names of the great mountain 5)'stem, Strabo had the following 
order: Paropamisus, Emodi Montes, Imaus. In accordance with him Pliny applied 

■ FokiitnicR «-m gtxs so far as to s,iy: iSo tiniten d«nn die Alien ^ur Ifeh der h&chxten Blilthe 
Ronui vDii dtan grflsfiten Theile Asien^ mit Aiisn.ihme de5 nOrdliclien und aordwtEclten weniMtciis cine 
oberQilchlictic, von den weiidjchen find sUdwestlichen Theilen aber, d, h, von den rtJmtschen ProvinMH, 
einc jtelir gcnauc KenatnisR, ja theilveise eine noch umrasseDdere und vollstiindigere, ftls me id uoseren 
TAgcn.> Mandbuch dei alien (teagraphie. Hand IJ. Leipiiig 1S44, p, 4^. 
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the name Imaus to the eastern end of the system. In Ptolemy's geography the 
name Imaus belongs to the central part from which the Ganges takes its rise. His 
Emodus, a part of eastern Himalaya, begins from the sources of the Ganges and 
stretches east\vards. But Ptolemy used the name Imaus not only for the part of 
the principal system stretching from west to east, where the Ganges originates; he 
gave it also to the tremendous meridional branch which goes out, at almost right 
angles, from the latitudinal chain, and stretches far to the north, dividing the whole 
northern half of Asia into Scythia intra Imaum Monteri and Scythia extra Imaum 
Montem. Some 6o or 70 years ago this meridional Imaus was supposed to include 
the unfortunate Bolor-tag. 

Both west and east of his meridional Imaus, Ptolemy has several other ranges, 
the names of which he may have received at second or third hand through silk 
traders from the country of the Seres, Serica, or which, perhaps, had been collected 
already by Marinus. Vivien de Saint-Martin shows a certain resemblance between 
Ptolemy and'the Puranas; in both cases seven principal mountain ranges are men¬ 
tioned, and some Puranas, just as Ptolemy, enumerate the rivers which take their 
rise from each mountain-group.’ 

There is quite a host of scholars who have wasted their brains and their ener¬ 
gies in the hopeless and vain attempts to identify Ptolemy’s geography with our 
present detailed knowledge, and as a rule every new commentator puts forward his 
own new system, different from those of his predecessors. Even scholars who have 
attained the highest standard of knowledge, as Lassen and RICHTHOFEN, have 
yielded to this temptation. And, indeed, it would be both interesting and of great 
value to know how far the information acquired by such men as Marinus and 
Ptolemy reached towards the interior and the East of Asia. And still, Sir HENRY 
Yule is right in pointing out the impossibility of such a task, of which also Bun- 
bury says* *: »The attempt of Lassen to identify the various places mentioned by 
Ptolemy is based throughout upon the fundamental error of supposing that that 
geographer possessed a map of India similar to our own, and that we have only' 
to compare the ancient and modem names in order to connect the two .»3 

If, in the following pages, I appear to have committed the same error which I 
am blaming in others, it is not so much any desire of mine to try and offer a new 
explanation of a special question, as an attempt to show the enormous importance 
of Ptolemy for the cartography of later times, and, in one special case, to prove 
that the identification brought forward by some modern geographers cannot possibly 
be correct. The problem I am referring to is the Tsangpo-Brahmaputra. But first 
a few words should be said about the Indus and the Ganges as given by Ptolemy. 

‘ £tude sur la G^ographie etc. ... M^moires ... p. 4. 

* Op. cit. Vol. II, p, 642. 

3 The last attempt in this direction has been made by Colonel G. E. Gerini in his great work: 
Researches on Ptolemy’s Geography of Eastern Asia, London 1909. 
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According lo Ftoleniy the sources of the Indus arc situated in the countr^^ 
of die DaradriE, which is mountainous and higher than all other countries* * Both 
the Indus and the Ganges and their tributaries are represented by him as coming 
from the southern side of ParopaitiLsus and Imaus* In this respect Ptolemy has 
not proceeded any farther than Strabo and all the rest of his predecessors* 

Tlic f^adej is one of the three rivers which will especially occupy our attention 
in tJiis work. It had escaped the knowledge of Alexander's historians as the 
Greeks did not reach so far. But Ptolemy has it and locates its source as the 
easternmost of die tributaries of die Indus. With the source of the Zadadros or 
^atadni, we have, however, only to understand that part of the river w'hicb traverses 
the mountainous country immediaiely above Jalandhara.* It would require a very 
long time before European geographers advanced bcj'ond Ptolemy regarding the 
situation of the source of the Satlej. Even on a map published by Major Rennell 
so late as in tSoo, the source of the river has the same situation in relation to 
the mountaias as on Ptolemy’s ma[>.‘ 

On the accompanying PI. I is Ptolemy's representation of the Indus, and on 
Pi. II that of the Ganges. They are facsimiles from the CWrar 
the maps of which, in 19OJ, were photographed by Dr- F. MarTIN for Baron A. E. 
NORDKNSKtOLM, and a complete set of photographs is kept in the Royal Librajry 
at Stockholm. The genera) outlines of the Indus and the Canges on this map are 
nearly the same as on other Ptolemiean maps, for instance the edition 
Romte t 490 .^ 

East of the Ganges (PI. Ill) Ptolemy has a mountain range called Bejiyrru-s. 
Generally his ideas of the Eastern Himalaya are confused, for this BepjTnis is no 
iloubt meant to t>e a part of the Eastern Himalaya* He also show^s some of die 
rivers in this region as coming down from different ranges, though he has not been 
able to place the ranges tn a correct relation to cacli other* P’rom Bepyrrus two 
nameless Cangctic tributaries flow westwards. Saint-Martin suggests tliat they may 
be the K4ou9iki and the Gandaki or the TistA. Farther east we find a range 
called Damasi, giving rise to the river Daona, which has also a western source in 
die Bepyrrus,"* 

’ Saint-.Maktin, loc. cit. DetLxi&iae Memoire, p. 37s. SjusT'Maktim adds the following 
Tcfleniom «r la saurce rtelle de ce grand afSuent est tr^s-jenn de ]h dani riul^rieur du Tibet, 4 peu 
<le itlftance ria Htrarru dn ^indh. 

* I'Jie Geographical system of HcKamjTvs .. ■ p. 

* Vide n, lU, which shows a jtart ol h in repraduciion. The nwpa «f the Culcx have iict been 
published before, but they have, as tJr. CuaT I'TSCirER of Dresden tells me, very little BcienlUic vaiue* 
Kegonliiig the mannsTript to which the map* betopg Dr. Fischer writes: tUie a Karteoblflltei atanitueo 
ails einer CoustaDtiaopolitanischen ]landschrift{Nr. 37 der griechachca ttaDcUchriricn derSerailbibliotliek.^ 
Die Handschrift gehflrt dem XV* jahrh. an, ist auf Papier geschTicben nod siShlt tia Ulifner ...» As 
illiistratiODS of the situation of the eoiirces of Ibe two rivers ia relation to ihc mountains north of theni 
the m(ip& will always be of a certain inieiest to us. 

* Loc. clL Troisitme .Mdmoire: Le btistin du Gunge. ]\ 1*5, Vivien de SainbMartm ei’ 
presses the following opraion: ill suffii d’liu coup d'mil sur la carte pour voir que, d'opria cette 
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Samt-Martin iloes not tAl us why Ptolemy, after receiving detailed reports of 
the regions traversed by the llrahmapntra, stUI leU thb river flow mto the > a^us 
Sinus. ^The Uaona and the liepymis may be anything you like and ,t would be a 
waste Of time to try and Identify thorn. But a. the southern of the tivo GangeUc 
tributaries coming down from Bepyrrus has a situation which happcius to com^spond 
very closely to tLt of the lower course of the Braltmaputra. and as the namdess river 
iu^s the Ganges below the point where the riv-er sprtAds into tlie several braoches 

if the delta, t'cannot fmd any reasonable cause why dtis fotarthS 

rather be identified w'itli the IJrahmaputra. than a river wliidi belon^- . 

India and empties itself into the Magmis Sinus. Such a imstake 
In -I later time, namely by MERCA'I’OR but m the: case Ptolemy was better 
formed than tlie German cartographer. And as Ptolemy knew the situation of the 
Ganges delta remarkably nelk why should he not, a.s Saint-Martin asks, liave obtaine 
f ^ r'rtn -lUniiT the y^reat river which joins the delta from the east! Bepjrrus 
b'*™fe'r as I can s*e, at least a part of Ure mounlaiioiis region aWcli consututes 

tiie liastern Hi.r>alaya, namely, llie part wlilrh is 

:rre‘‘ ryi:;^ Cn *r»:me“ i:-.hea.r;w 

I" t '.C££,S£ ££= 

temoir - t36o, tlm contWty of the Isangp, «h tire IWrmapoua .ras not 

'‘'■■''"’“iLtr'dtt' the three great rivers, l-lohmry cannot be said to Irave knorvo. 
^idvelyt more ^o 

oor uncertainty. T _ correctly regarded the Zadadros. Satadrti 

M Satlef 'asThc grealest river of Panjab. The source of the Indu-s he places at 

Ic fl^Tivc, rend g^d |a mrtii: oiientaiu tk la ch.diic Hiuidiiyenpe. 

POUIK, qiii cnvelnpi* *-‘1 '^^'*^'^,^. 1 - iWuaiw le nJus oriciilol dn GanRf, ne iicrmet lias de ctni- 

tle venir «jnfOiiiire son ewhouctiurc ® ,,„eUe qi,klk soil, 4<mie du BeiJiTrhtiii. Ce 

duire ailkuis que dam k PtokmL cut nommtl d« Heiwm qui cotilent aa 

scrAit d’mlkufs une moiiialic plus flwve dc ett quaitlcrs, apr** k Cange doni 

foaxnis^iont d« d^iaik dreausUncii. 

sur les pya laamw que tfav«™c le Brahmannime (dottt ia prtic s«pirknre »«rdl le 

1 SibfMariin aa>|; ou kdcd) tl qudques-sr., d.a grand* 

ire ss,x - cr'jine K ^ 

r«l dW thho^SOuBr»hn.ane«.meel'a»™ 

Au Dzane-bo du Tibet * 
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125® E. Long, and 37° N. Lat., farther north than the sources of its tributaries, except 
the Koas, and 6® above the confluence with the latter. Lassen therefore believes 
that he does not mean the real, upper Indus but the Shayok, a view that cannot 
possibly be correct. For even of Kashmir, Kaspeira, he had a rather vague idea, 
as Dr. Stein has shown. * * 

We now come to the most interesting question, namely, about the Tsangpo. 
Lassen regards it as very likely that the greatest geographer of antiquity should, 
have known the Brahmaputra, and he positively affirms that Ptolemy calls this 
river Bautisusi * The feeders of Bautisus come from the Emodus, the Kasian and 
the Ottorokorrhas mountains. Lassen identifies the Kasian mountains with the 
ranges west of Kashgar, the Emodus with the ranges between Buthan and Tibet, 
and Ottorokorrhas with the Tibetan Lo-kaha-ptra. It would take us too far to 
follow Lassen’s argument; be it sufficient to say that he finds an argument in the 
very name as well, for the name Bautisus is derived from Bhota, the Indian name 
of the Tibetans; therefore Bautisus must be identical with the upper Brahmaputra 
or Tsangpo. 

Amongst the very great number of authors who have tried to identify Ptole¬ 
my’s geography with our present knowledge of Central Asia, I will quote Richt¬ 
hofen. He finds it easy to explain why Ptolemy places the origin of the Bautisus 
on the Kasian mountains. * He agrees with La.ssen in identifying the Bautisus with 
the Yeru-tsangpo or upper Brahmaputra, and he finds it natural that the southern 
branch should come from Emodus. 

Both the situation and the name of the river are striking facts, and at first 
sight one feels tempted to agree with Lassen and Richthofen. For my own 
part I am, nevertheless, far from persuaded. On Plate III we find two source 
branches which, after their junction, flow eastwards and empty themselves in a lake 
without outlet. Near the lake is a town. Sera metropolis, and south of it, quite 
close to the lake, is a range of mountains, Ottorocoras Mons, which is, it is true, 
the immediate continuation of the Serici Montes, Emodii Montes, and Imaus Mons. 
This orographical arrangement indeed seems to indicate the Tsangpo. But it is more 
than doubtful whether Ptolemy with his long range of mountains meant one single 
system, which, compared with our actual knowledge, should represent the Himalaya 
system only. I believe his long range includes the whole mountainous land north 
of India all the way up to Kwen-lun. The country south of the range is India, the 
country north of it is the deserts and steppes of Central Asia. 


* Memoir on Maps illustrating the ancient Geography of Kaimir. Calcutta 1899, p. 9. 

* Indische Alterthumskunde I. p. 131. iDem ersten Geographen des klassischen Alterthumes 

war hdchst wahrscheinlich, um nicht zu sagen gewiss, die Kunde von dem Brahmaputra, dero grossten 
Zuflusse des Ganges, zugekommen, der diesen in der Lange seines Laufes iibertrifft, und wie der Indus 
im Norden des grossen ndrdlichen Granzgebirges entspringt_> Ibidem, III, p. 131. 

* China, I p. 487. 
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Most of the later successors of Ptolemy have not been able to identify the 
Bautisus with the Tsangpo, for this river remained unknown till comparatively lately. 
MaRTELLUS GERMANUS, for instance, gives the Bautisis Flu. three sources, from 
Chasii Montes, Serice Montes and Octocoras Mons; they join and flow without the 
slightest hesitation straight to the Glacial Ocean. On Petrus Apianus, 1530, the 
river also turns north. On the Ptolemmts Editio B. Sylvani, Venice, 15ii, the 
Bautisus amnis goes east and empties itself into a lake not so very far from the 
eastern coast of Asia. ' On the Ptol. Argentines 1513, and on G. Mercator 1538 
the river again goes north to the Polar Sea. * The uncertainty about the ultimate 
fate of the river should not cause surprise, for it existed in Europe and India even 
in the time of some geographers still living; though, of course, not to such an ex¬ 
tent as 400 years ago. 

But how could it ever be explained that the Sera metropolis should have 
been supposed to be situated exactly at the point where the river begins to pierce 
the mountains? If I am right in believing the Emodii Montes etc. to represent the 
whole Tibetan highland between Himalaya and Kwen-lun, and if, as Lassen be¬ 
lieves, the Casii montes are those of Kashgar, and the north-western branch of the 
Bautisus comes from them, I should take this branch to be the Yarkand- or Kashgar- 
darya, and the south-western branch, on which the place Orosana reminds us of 
Borasana near Khotan, the Khotan-darj-a. Thus the Bautisus should be the Tarim, 
and the lake in which it comes to an end, the Lop-nor. 

But here we meet a difficulty. For just north of the Bautisus is another river, 
Oechardes Flu., which is exactly like the Bautisus, beginning with two source branches 
from mountains in the north and the south of it, and, after their junction, flowing east¬ 
wards to disappear in a lake. This river, Oechardes, has been identified with the 
Tarim ,3 though other opinions have also been expressed. RenNELL recognises in the 
Oechardse »the Oigurs or Yugures of the present times*.** FORBIGER believes that 
the branch of the Oechardes which comes from the Auxacii M. — Altai, is identical 
with the Selenga, while the other branches should be some steppe-rivers I MA.NNERT 
identifies the western branch with Etzin^; Reichard identifies the Oechardes with 
the Tarim falling out in the Lop-nor. 5 As to the Bautisus, Forbiger believes it is 
meant to be the Hwang-ho. Saint-Martin finds it not improbable that the Oe- 
chardae represent the territory of Skardo in Baltistan and if this be right, the Oe¬ 
chardes fluvius should be the part of the Sindh which traverses the great territory 


* Facsimile-Atlas till kartografiens ^dsta historia innehdllande afbildningar af de viktigaste kartor 
tryckta fore dr 1600. Af A. E. Nordenskibld Stockholm 1889, PI. XXXIII. 

» Ibidem, PI. XXXV and XLIII. 

3 Richthofen: China, I, Tafel 8; Albert Herrmann: Die alien Seidenstrassen zwischen China 
und Syrien, map; and Petermann’s Mitteilungen, I911. 

^ Rennell’s Herodotus, p. 209. 

5 Forbiger, op. cit. p. 59. 
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direci north of Kashmir. * The list of ditTereiit o|>iDions could easily be multiplied, 
lull the task would be useless. ■' On lus most interestingf and instructive map-. 
tZeftlralasiin zur Zeit tier alien Hanticlsbesii'ltun^en sunsehtn China und den Ira- 
niseh-Tura^tJSchen LUnderny Or. A. HekKMANN identifies the Sera metropolis with 
Lianjj-chow and the Cash Montes with the northern border rantjes of the Kwen-lun. 
Comparing^ the Casii Monir^ with tlic Ocebardes, and accepting tliis river, bei'ond 
doubt, as tlie Tarim, the Cash Montes hillst of couiise be tlie Kwen-lun. Richthofen 
also ideiiiihea tl>c Casii Montes with the Kwen-lun, though only tlie western part 
In fact the Casii Montes are the same as the Chinese Tsung-ling or >the Onion 
moimtains*. Therefore the space whidt, on Ptolemy's map, is situated between the 
Casii Montes and Cmodus and its eastern continuation, should belong to the Tibetan 
highlands. And as dtere Ls only one river, the Bautisus, fiowing from west to east, 
only the Tsangpo could be meant. And sdll I believe that die Bautisus is meant 
to be the Tarim, or, in other words, that this river has been represented twice 
on Ptoleni3''s map. Ptolemy has got his information from merchants, who, tliem- 
selves, had been informed by natives and travellers. It would not be surprising if 
Ihokmy had misunderstood his different direct or indirect informants and believed 
that w’hat he heard about the Tarim, from two different informants, in fact referred 
to tw'o different rivers. ^ 

Therefore, w'here Richthofen finds a striking correspondence between the 
Auxakian, Kasian and Emodus mountains with the Tian-shan, Kwen-lun and Hima¬ 
laya, this oyrruspondence is chimerical. The northern slopes of the Casii Montes 
are the same as the northern slopes of the Emodus; tlierefore the Tarim river ap¬ 
pears twice. In reaJitj' there is no sign of Tibet on Ptolemy's map, much less of 
any Tibetan river. The Kwen-lun and the Himalaya, inclusive, of course, of all the 
rest of Til>ct with Arka-tag, l^iu-korum and '['ranshimalaya, or in one word the 

' tieuditne Mtfmoire, p. 375. 

‘ L>EGtrS0NE5 is not qulle clear in his iiknti^catiGii. He speiks of Kbotan-darya which 
itwlf in the deacft, imd of two other rivirraj otiviou^iy the Varkand-diitya mr\ Alcsti-^iarya. Of iht 
latter two he says: Lnt dtui autres vont pUia loin, et spris Nonies, dies se jetient tbiw un 

grand lac* n|j|>dl^ Lo[>p qiii cst sitTii! dans Li paftie La plus basse de tout ce graad teriain* Les an- 
dens Chinols pensuient qua les fietiic deuve^ dom }e viens de pailer etoiem Ic ni£me qiie I# lloaTn- 
ho . *. Cette iierniire Bee mif^e k part, Piol^m^^ paioh avoir aossi coiifondii Ic HoaiO'ho avec oes 
deux neijvcs soiia le nom d'Oechardes. — Further on he says that Bautisiii Latea its origin lu the 
Montes Cassii or the Tflung-ling of the CbutfsCi situated S.W, of Kaahgar. Dana les Tn^mes iiiontagttcs 
T^tiug^hng^ vera Verken il sort tin grand ^euve qui va bc rendre dans cclyi qui part irAksrou, futi & 
r»iitre Be jetlent darw le lac de Lop* Leaf Chinoia appellent le plits ni^dional Cheou-pa-ho^ il doit 
fitre le BautinuAp — Histoite g^n^rale d& Huiui, Tome I, seconde partiet p. V and XXX JX. Paris 
If5^- — second case lie identifica Bauiisiis with Varkand-dnTy'a* 

J I wrote 10 Dr+ A* Hkkruann to hear his opinion in the iiantter and he answred^ amongHt 
other things: iDer Baullsus kanii nicht dor Tsang^po sein, Auf der Korte des MarinuS ist. wie ich 
bei dta- Rekomtriikrion dc&sdben fand, jener Nine noch nicht enthaltet^ erst FtolemAOS hat ihn ein- 
gefuh^ «hne dass er sich auf bestinimte Naehnehten Adlteen konnte: cr hat in dem Bautisits niir die 
iiuirinische Dai^rdlong des OechardcB (= Tarim und seme Fortsetzung der Hwang-ho) scbeioatLsch 
tiachgcahmt. Ks w^re dalier falseh, in dem ticiutisus eitsea ubctoniBehcTi Fhiss auchen Kti wollen: er 
existicrle niir atiF der so fcblerhaflci] Kaite des ProLEiiAUS,* 
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whole Tibetan highland between Kwen-lun and Himalaya has been pressed together, 
and forms only one single mountain wall running cast and west. This wall sepa¬ 
rates the plains of India from the plains of Central Asia. * 

Therefore it is not surprising that Ptolemy, ai so early a date, made the 
same mistake from the tinrdiablc and uncertain information he could gather. India 
was comparatively well known. It wa^i hounded on the north by a high range of 
mountains. The Tarim basin was, on account of its trade roads, also known to a 
certain c:(tent. It was bounded on tlte south by a high range of mountains. There 
were no trade roads through Tibet, and Tibet itself remained completely unknown. 
Therefore the northern slopes seen by some informants, and the soutliem slopes 
seen by others, were believed to belong to one and the same range. To Ptolemy, 
Tibet did not exist at all and Baudsus could not be the Tsangpo. 

■ Fiftcrtin hundrtxl years later we find exactly the same representation on many European 
majH of Asia. On Oastauii’s map the Gauges takes its origin from the some ringe which forme 
the southern Itoundai)' of Diserio de Cnmul. The FrcEch traveller BerFICK bns Uit his tniip of 
only one ftinglt mtige north of Jndi^ from the sou I hum alupts of which Uio Indu^ and ih^ Gaiigc3 
tnke ihotr Just as In I^olehv^s daysi and immodiatcly north of ihc saiiie Zagathay^ Tar¬ 

tars e and "[■Lirqti*$tanp that is to say iw sign of ^nhet* In 17^0 SiicAHLENBEkO^ Td)ing upon other 
author^! btgitm to op^n up soo^e $pace for Tibetp but only in the easL Thrt* years Inter d'Anvu-lk 
publbbed hts inap, which was indeed a revelation to the geographical wortiL The siecteis which, ever 
since F.nAit>STrjEN]us' ilays had been kept wiiMn the narrow walls of the Imaua and Eincdua were at 
once discDvereilf the [tioimtain ruiiges opened up and separnied and Tibet occupied ibi due suuatmn 
north of the Himalaya. And amongsit the new labyTinth Cf tnountains* lakes and rivers In Tibet the 
Tsangpo waa, perhaps, the moat pruminent fisiture. 






CHAPTER IV. 


THE ARABIAN GEOGRAPHERS. 

Geography entered upon a flourishing era at the time of the highest develop¬ 
ment of power in the Empire of the Caliphs, and from that time a whole scries of 
great Arabian scholars wrote their descriptions of the different countries of the earth. 
Ptolemy’s astronomy was translated under the title of Almagest and became a 
kind of fundamental codex to the Arabian geographers. Great parts of tlieir ivorks 
are devoted to Asia, and even die kingdom of Tibet did not escape their attention, 
though they iiad only a very vague conception of that country. The Arabians who 
have so much to tell us about India, Iran and Turan, and even something about 
China, know Tibet only from hearsay, and have often rather fantastic ideas about 
the mountainous country, iLs situation, and its cliaraeter. 

The Arabians reckoned the Tibetans amongst the Turks, as they did with all 
more or less unknown nations and tribes in the east and north of Asia.' 

Richthofen has shown that much of the information which the .Arabian writers 
attributed to Tibet, in reality referred to FQiotan; for even Edrisi's sources belong 
to a time, when the name of this place was not known, and, as the ncarc-st great 
city of trade, it also represented the kingdom of Tibet to the conception of the 
Arabs. “ 

In the following pages 1 have cried to collect some extracts from the more 
important Arabian writers, in which will be found how far they knew our mountains 
north of India, the kingdom of Tibet, and the sources of the great rivers- 

* Or as RziNAtri) ]nit« it: jChw Ie$ i£ciiv£ins de I'antrquh^, lea pctipk-s dii nord de TAaic el 
de I Eiuropc duient dex Scythes; chei Its tkncjeiu ^CTivjUQa ataba, cc xont dca Tiulffl; chex lea ^crivaiiut 
pOst^iiCuri, ce aont dea 'ratars. De leur C&t^, les Chineia ae aont fait un plaiair de dcnneT i ces po* 
pidationa det nanu qtwtqiKfoia bij’.aiTes, aouvant arliitiaijcs.* Rrinavu could eaffily have nrided. that 
even *0 iaie^ m in lua own days nmny European traveUeni who appmached the frontier of Tibet from 
the Indian aide, called the ^Ibetaos Tartars. Relalinn des Voyages fnits par les Anibes et le* Persaiu 
dam rijide ct i la Chine dans le IX* si^le dc i'ere chredenne . , . par M. KKI^*AV1>. Tome I- 
Paxis i84j, p. CXLI, 

* China, t, p. 566. 
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Abbv Renaudot is the first schoTar who mafle Europe acfjuaiiited with the 
works of tiie Arabs upon India and the countries adjaceoL And curiously enough, 
his translation deals with the earliest of the Arab geographers about India.' In his 
remarks Renaudot tells us that nierchanLs from Mesopotanua and Persia used to 
travel overland via Coiiitistan to Tibet or China, and tlrnt in his own days the great 
tratie with Tibetan musk took place through the kingdom of Buthan, >whJch must 
be a part of ancient Tibet, or the country under the Khacan of Tibet* *. Regarding 
the situation of Tibet in relation to China he says of his two authors: ills remar- 
quenc auasi que le Eojaume de Tibet, Tobit, ou Tobat* comme prononcent les Arabes, 
n’en est pas fort esloignd: & que le pais des Tagazgaz le borne du cost6 de 
r Orient.!* 

In 1845 REINAU1> published his edition of the same work which u? especially 
remarkable for its excellent introductory contntentary. lie showed that the w'ork did 
not tx^ntain the narratives of two travellers as Renaudot had believed, but only of 
one, the merchant SULEtMAN, whose account was compiled in S51 A, D., just at the 
time when the commercial communications between the Empire of the Caliplis of 
Bag<Iad and India and China were at their highest point of actit'ity. 'llie second 
author, Auu Said, never visited India and China, All that he had to relate had 
been reported to him by others. 

That part of India with which the Arabs had the least communication was 
Hindustan proper, or the countiy' traversed by the Jumna and Ganges, that is to 
say, from Panjab to the gulf of Bengal.Tlierefore the Arabs liad only a vague 
idea of Assam and the Brahmaputra- Tlie principal object of Suleiman’s narrative 
was to make ktifjwn the road which was travelled by the merchants of Bagdad, 
Basra and Siraf on their way to China, a road which also had been taken by 
Suleiman. 

The merciiant Suleiman mentions Tibet in the following passages: 

En dc^ du h Chine sunt Je pays dcs Tagazgaz,* peuple de race turke, et ie Ktiakan 
du Tibet. Volli. ce qui termine la Chine du cAtd du pays dts Turks ... La Chine. dti c6t^ du 
Sioleil coiichnnt, a pour limitn la ville appclde Madou, sur Ics fronti^ncsdu Tibet. La Chine et le Tibet 
sont dans un 4tat d' hostilit^S continnellea. Quulqu’un de teux qui ont Tait le voyage de Chine 
nous a dit y avoir vu uit Iturnme qui portait Sur $on dos du muse dans une outre; cet homme etait 
parti de Samarkand, et avait franchi a pied la distance qui separe sun pays de ia Chine. t1 
dtalt venu de riilc cd villc jusqu'k Kbanfou,* place oh se dirigeot les marchands de Syraf. 
Le pays oh vit la chevre qui fmimit Ic muac de Ciiine, et le Tibet, ne forment (ju'une seule et 


‘ .^ndeIules RelatiOPS de$ Indes ct d« la Chine, de deiia Vojfagenrs Mahometans, qui y alkrtaL 
dans Ic neuvidnie siede; iraduites dVabe: avec des Remarrtties aur les prindpckua endroite de cea Re¬ 
lations. Pariii t7iS. 

' Op. ciL p. [79, 137 and 

* Rranaut}, op. cit. p. Xi.VltL 

♦ I'he couniiy of the Turkish Hwtfi-hu; RitH-rworan op. oil., p. 565. 

i KEjxaun identihes Khanfmi wiih Hang-trhro-fou, and Madou with Amdou or Atado, a name 
lie knows from della Fecma. 
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iticnie contrive. Les Chinois attircnt k cuk Ics cbuvrcs qiii vivcut prts dc leur tcrritoire* * i 1 cn 
list de memt: dts habtUnts du Tibet La superiority dii muse du Tibet sur ceiut de la (.'bine 
tieut ii deu\ causes • * • tl y ? au Tibet dcs hommes qui font metier dialler ft la rechcrchc du 
muK, et qiu poasbdctit b cet igard, des coanaissances particuliyres.' 

There ts much more of musk than of Tibet in Suleiman's narrative, but the 
musk WM more important for the merchants. 

IBS Khord.VDHJJEEI, who died in 912 A. D. only mentions Tibet in the 
following passages:’ 

L< Tibet, IfS contr<Jes habitc«a par Its Turca^ la Chini: ct al MartcouraH c'list-a-diri^ i<iUA 
lea pays k liuil de^es au dt\k du centre de Torient, ont leur Kibta (Ic^rientation dans 

la pri^re) trds proche dc la pienre noire. 

Speaking of the titles of the king? of the worlds he says: 

Les rois des Tnres^ des TiMtains et des Khaiares portent tons Ic titre de Khakan, a 
['exception dn roi des Khar lakh (tribu turque;) qu^oii appcltc Djabgliouya, 

As to China he knoll's that it is boundctl by the sea, Tibetj the country of 
the 'Turks j andt to the west* by India. 

Under the title: S{?urf€ and maul/is ritf^rSj be writer: 

*Le Djaihoun (Oxua), Reuve dc Balkh, Mort des montagtiEis du Tibet -, » Te Mihrin, 
Rcuvc du Sindp sort des moiitagnes de SchikindnH et e'est proprement une branche du Djai- 
houn. Une partie du royaumc dc Fiiidc portc 1 e nom dc ce fleuve (Sind), Apr^s avoir forni^ 
pluRicurs dc3 riviirca dc I'ludc, il passe par al-Maocoura et se jette dans FOeian oriental. — 
Une person nc digoe de confiance qui a fr(J(|uentt Ics pays lointains m"a appriis qne Ic Djai- 
houn unc dcs dtm^t brancht^ d'un Jleuve qui Sort des moDtagnea dc la Chine ct au-del^ de 
la Chine et qui coule sur des piemes ^normes et des roehers dc sortc qu'il est impossible d'y 
itavigucr et mcme de la traver.^^ si run tt'y cst pas aeeoutumd. One des deux branches se 
dirige vers Ic Sind Tautie est le Djaihoun. A trots joum^es de marche ct demie h partir de 
la sC^paration des deux branchest 11 y a sur le Djaihoud un gue condulsaiit hu pays des Turc.s 
nomm^s Schiktitan. Les marchands partent avec leurs marchandises dc la ville de Khottalan 
pour un nbat (relais) dont j^ai oublid le nom, k l paravangc dc distance, oil s'^ltvc^ sur ks 
bords de ce grand Rcuve, une montagne que nul ne peut franchlr sans L'aidc des indigenes^ 
qnl y sont accoutumls, T>cs marchands ay ant fait prix avec ceux^i pour k transport dc^ 
marchandises, ils gravissent la tnontagne^ chaque ham me chargf d^un fandcau de trente Hvres 
(mann). Le sender est si etroit, qiiko a juste asse^ dkspace pour mettre le pied. Arrives au 
SOmmet iis ckvent Ics signaux convciiiiH entre eux ct Icjs Schikinnn pour leur annonci^ que 
les marchands sont arrives. Puis iis desceudent, sulvis des marchandST vers la rividre. A la 
vue des sigjiaux, les Sehikinin traveraent k fleuve avee des chameaux acxDutumds an trajet„ et 
tnunia dkne escortc. Arrives h Fautre rive* lb font un contrat formel avee les marcLiands pour 
Ic traasport dc leurs inarchamlkEsi ct bagages, ct ayant charg^ Ics chameauxt ils repassent k 
Jleuve ct conduiaent les marchands sur la route qu'ib d^sirent prendre, les uns vers k Chinen 
les autrcfl yen* Moultlu. — A drOitc du pays des Tcigboaghor vem k sud dcnicurent leS 

Tibi tains. 

* KCcKaUD, op- eit- p. fio et 114+ 

* Ki\kh alniaklik wa’lrnaTnllikt auctore kw KJIOKOABiiBEit etc. M. J. CoEja. Logduni- 
liatavctiiiUj rSS^k p. 3, zz^ 49, 135, 139+ and 304^ KHOitDAUHhEn^B iBook of Roads And King- 
dorns* has aJ^ been irau^bted by Barbier 01 Mcvnard aud published k JoumaJ Asiadque tSiS' 
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And then follows a confused story about Aluxander, who, havinj^ beaten 
Poms, remained seven inontlis in India but sent his armies towards Tibet and China, 
Some of his emissaries returned and reported that all the kings of the east had 
submitted. Then Alexander left one of his generals with 30,000 men in India, 
and marched Inmself with the greatest part of his army towards l ibet. The king 
of Tibet met him and submitted, after which Alexander asked him to guide him 
to the Turks living in the deserts. The king of Tibet obeyed at once ami went 
before on tlie road to China, followed by Alexander and liis army. Having arrived 
at the frontier of China Alexander was received by the Chinese king who submitted. 
Then .\le.\aiider remained in the country until he had foundetl a eiiy called »Tower 
of Stone>, 

I’his description at any rate shows us that Ibn Khordadhbeh cannot be said 
to have known the situation of Tibet, For if there was any country in the interior 
of Asia about which Alexander and his generals had not the slightest knowledge, 
even from hearsay, it was libet. At one place Ibn Khordadhbeh makes the Oxus 
lake its origin from the mountains of Tibet, an expression that can be defended if, 
with some generosity, we extend the appellation Tibet north-westwards from Halli- 
stan (Little Tibet), over Kanjiit and Hunaa-Nagar in the direction of the Pamir- 
But this does not help us, for later on when he describes Alexanders march, 
Tibet, die deserts of the Turks, and China are mixed up in a very strange manner. 
Or did he believe that Alexander \rent from western Tibet through eastern Turke¬ 
stan to China? 

At another place he changes the Ox us into one branch of a river which starts 
from the mountains of China. The other branch is the Indus. He also makes the 
Indus a branch of the Oxus> and says that the Indus takes its origin from the mount' 
ains of Scliikinan. I do not know what Schihinin is, — perhaps Shugnan? This is so 
niudi the more likely, as he speaks of a ford in the Oxus w-hlch takes the traveller 
to the country of the Schikinans. Therefore it must be at the upper Oxus or Panj, 

We must willingly forgive Ibn Khordadhbeh that he, who had never visited 
the country himself, coxild not possibly make out this most intricate labyrituh of 
rivers, mountains and valleys which constitutes the rocky country betw'ccn western 
Tibet and Pamir, a country that only lately has been brouglu in order on our own 
maps. He may have got his information from merchants who told him tliat It was 
only three rlays’ journey from the upper Oxus to the up[>er Indus, and he has 
imagined a bifurcation from a common source, ‘ 

Ibn Khordadhbeh s statement as to the origin of the famous river is $0 far of 
the greatest interest and importance, that he takes a great step in the right direc- 

* Th« fact that he placet ihc source of the Indus in ihe snme region where the Ohib takes 
its rise, or say, in Shugnau, ia not more suTpristug than KEXNEtI.V placing the source of the Indus 
a Hide north Of (Ealuirtan), ami S. £. of »Fiuner Fiflim, retuembering that goo years seFhruie 

Loth, And even after Renvell, a KiuHian, CviEiixtscHEfr, has placed tlie source of the Indus in the 
imsuptainB west of Kashgar, Renneix’s tlerodotns, map, p. a 19. 
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tion beyond Ptoleiny. He k not ^tisfied to place the source on the southern 
slopes of the motintaltis north of Panjab; he looks beyond the crests and locates it 
in tlie very heart of the mountain knot, at the same place where the Amu-darya 
takes its rise. 

I bn Khordadhbeh's 'I’ibet, in spite of his own ignorance about its real situation, 
must no doubt coincide fairly well with the country between Pan], Khotan, and 
Panjab. Even nowadays Ladak is called Tcbbet by the Turks of Eastern Turkestan, 
Edrisi who wrote more than 300 years after fbn Khordadhbeh confounds Tibet 
witli Kliotan. 

The information our author received from a »reliable persons, about the diffi¬ 
culties in fording tire river which sent off the Oxus and the Indus, as well as wlm 
he rvas told of the mountain on the bank of the Oxus which could not be crossed 
without guides, and which may have been any of the high passes at the Panj, the 
■description of camels used for transport over the river, and finally what he relates 
about tire cara\’an roads branclutig off to Cluna and to India, — all this proves tliat he 
is sjfcakiiig of the country between Pamir and western Tibet, ami that a very graphic 
and trustworthy account of a merchant traveller has been hU source, 

Ibn Kliordadhbeh does not seem to luive heard of the Ganges. The Satiej 
and the Bralmiaputra he ignored completely. 


Al-Ja'KUBI who wrote about 880 has not much to say of Tibet, So, for 
instance, that ivares come to Bagdad from Hind, Sind, China, Tibet, and the prov¬ 
inces of tlie Turks. He compares the air of Bagdad with that of Tibet, which is 
so bad as to change the skin of the face of the Tibetans, and keep tlieir bodies 
small and imike their hair curly, The city" of Dsirm is, from the east, the last city 
which borders upon the province of 'I'ibet. He has also something to relate about 
an enibassy from Tiljet asking for a teacher of Islam. The >Bisam of Tibet* is 
mentioned, and the nurd is a grass that grows in India and also in Tibet. 

iBN ROSTeh wrote before 913, and borrowed some information directly from 
Ibn I'lhordadhbeh. Me incntioiis Tibet and Kabul amongst tliose places which 
during the summer get no rain but in winter are snowed over on account of die 
great cold of the air. To him also the Oxus has its source in Tibet. In the upper 
part of the proiinces El-Khottal, along die course of the river Vaklikhab, which 
comes from Tibet and forms the source of tlie Dseibun. "^Ibese are places where 
gold is dug out, and from which gold is exported in pieces not bigger than pin¬ 
heads. The fourth climate begins in the east, and siretchts along the province 
of Tibet. 

.^BtJ DobKt’’ began in 941 his journey eastivards from Bokhara. Me say's 
that he reached die regions inhabited by Tibetan tribes, where he travelled for 40 
days without difficulties. The 'Hbetans live on wheat, barley, beans, different sorts 
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of meat, milk, grapes and apples. They have a great town built of reeds, with a 
temple. Mohammedans, Jews, Christians, Magicians and Indians live in Tibet. They 
pay tribute to the princes of Bagdad. * * 


Masudi is one of the greatest Arabian travellers in Asia and one of the most 
admired authors in the Arabian language. His work is a compendium of the Arabian 
knowledge of the world in his time, and of Asia he has a much fuller and clearer 
idea than Ibn Khordadhbeh, though his imagination in some cases takes him a 
little too far. In 912 he visited Multan and Mansurah; in 915, after meeting Abu 
Said in Basra, he travelled through Pars and Kerman, entered India and probably 
visited Ceylon in 916, from where he sailed to Madagascar and Oman. He seems 
to have navigated along the Asiatic south coast to China. With the Caspian and 
Red Sea he was familiar. He died at Fostat, old Cairo, in 956. Even tor our time 
he would have been called a traveller of a certain fame. But he lived and worked a 
thousand years ago, and his achievements are therefore worthy of our admiration 
and astonishment. The following are some extracts from his great work: Muruju-l 
Zahab or Meadows of Gold. ^ 

Chapter IX has the tide: >Renseignements generaux sur les migrations des 
mers, et sur les principaux fleuves>, and there an interesting passage runs thus: 

L’origine des fleuves et des sources a souIev <5 des discussions. Selon les uns, ils pro- 
viennent tous de la grande mer, c’est-a-dire de la mer d’eau douce, qu’il ne faut pas confondre 
avec rOcean. D’autres pretendent que Teau se trouve dans la terre, comme les veines dans 
le corps . . . On a cherch^ depuis longtemps la source, I’embouchure et Tetendue du parcours 
des grands fleuves, tel que le Nil, TEuphrate, le Tigre, le fleuve de Balkh ou Djeihoun, le 

Mehran, qui arrose le Sind; le Gange, fleuve important de Tlnde,. El-Djahez pretend 

que le Mehran (Indus), fleuve du Sind, provient du Nil, et donne comme preuve Texistence des 
crocodiles dans le Mehran. J’ignore ou il a ^te chercher un pareil argument. II a avance 
cette th^se dans son livre des Grandes villes et des merveilles de la terre. C’est un excellent 
travail; mais Tauteur, n’ayant pas navigu^, ni assez voyag^ pour connaitre les royaumes et 
les cit^s, ignorait que le Mehran du Sind sort de sources bien connues, situ^es dans la haute 
region du Sind, le territoire de Kanoudj, le royaume de Baourah, les pays de Kachmir, de 
Kandahar et de Tafen, et qu’il entre ensuite dans le Moultan, oil il regoit le nom de Mehran 
dor^ ... Le Mehran, apris avoir traverse le pays d’el-Mansourah, se jette dans la mer de 
rinde .... 3 


‘ These quotations, from Ja’kubi to AbA Dolef, are taken from Kuun G^iza: Israereteinlc 
Tibetrol, in Eload^sok Kdrdsi Csoma Sdndor Eral^kezet^re. I Szdm. Budapest, 1900, p. 57—68. 
The whole article of Kuun was translated for me by one of the pupils of my friend Professor Eugen 
VON Cholnoky at Kolozsv^, a kindness for which I beg to express my deep gratitude. 

* MAgouDi. Les Prairies d’or. Texte et traduction par C. Barbier de Meynard et Pavet 
DE Courteille. Paris 1861. Another edition bears the title: El-Mas’ud(’s historical Encyclopoedia, en¬ 
titled iMeadows of Gold and Mines of Gems>. Translated from the Arabic by Aloys Sprenger, 
M. D. London 1841. I am quoting the French edition. 

3 Op. cit. Tome 1 p. 203 et seq. 
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Here Masudi gives us the interesting news tliat in Itis daj's, as during clas¬ 
sical antiquity and Alexander's time, geugraphcrs were searching for the sources 
of the most famous rivers, amongst them the Indus and the Ganges, In a some¬ 
what new form we again meet the exiraordinarj' theory of the connection between 
the Nile and the Indus< but w'hile Alexander, according to Arrian, supjxjsed 
the Iridus w'ere the source of tlic Nile, El-DjaHEZ suggests that the Nile is the 
source of the Indus. ‘ In both casics the crocodiles are responsible for ting most 
curious mistake. Masndi knows the absurdity of the theory, but is himself very 
vague in placing the source of the Indus, in spite of his asserting the situation of 
the sources to be well known. He locates them over a very considerable area, 
from Kantlaliar in die ivest, which refers to the Kabul river, indeed a tributar)'' of 
the Indus, to the territory of Kanauj in the cast, which is absurd, as Kanauj 
falls within the drainage area of the Ganges. If he had satisfied himself with the 
assertion that the sources were situated in die high region of Sind, he would have 
been nearer the truth. Masudi docs not point out one principal source but thinks 
of die source of every separate tributary in the Panjab; in Kashmir for instance he 
has one source, referring to the Jehlum, and in this case he is right. 

But what does he mean by die >great freshwater sea that should not be con¬ 
founded with the ocean»r As he specially points out this distinction he can only 
mean a lake in the interior of the continent The Caspian and l 4 ikc Aral arc a 

priori excluded, for Masudi knew them and they contain salt water. During his 

joumej's in India he may easily have heard that the Inilus and the Ganges and two 
other rivers came from a great fresh-water lake in the nortit. and with the usual 
exaggeration of his lime he has changed rite information to embrace «// rivers. It 
is difficult to see what else his fresh-water set could be than our old Manasarovar. 
Unfortunately he does not mention the name, and therefore, as in so many other 
cases, wc are confined to conjecture. ^ 

Furtlier on he again touches the question of the source of the 0.vus and its 
connection with the Indus: 

T..a ville dc Baikh possCdc un puntc (nbiit) iiuiumd eUAkhcheban, ct sltu^ a vingt Jours 

de marche environ. Eii face vivent deux tribus dc Turcs iiifidfiles. Ics Oukhan ct Ics TibiStains 

ct k Icur droite d’alitres Turcs noTniniis Tgan. CToit dans Ic terotoire dc Ccux-Cl qu’est la 
source d'un grand fieuve nomme aussi fleuve d'lgan. Plusieurs person nes instruites pncnnmt ce 
flimvc pour )c cummencement du Djeihnun, on Heuve de Balkh. Le Djeihoun a uit parCOurs 
de cent dnquante parasanges, seloti les uns, et de quatre cent parasapges scion ceux quj Ic 
conrondent avet: !■: fiEuvt.' dcs Turcs ou Igan. Quant aux auteurs qui avaucunt que Ic Djeltioun 
se jeltc dans Ic Mchran (Indus), ils sout dans I'erreur. 


■ ta 5pHs;NOKa's translation this passage runs thus: lEl-Jdliil supposes ihftl the river Mihniii In 
«.Shid ii ilie Nile, allying as a proof that crocodiles live in it,» Op. cit, Vol. I, p. aaj. 

* tn Ihe falloiving centuiy AtfitRtmJ, quOlipg l!>e Mitsya- and Vaya-Purana, said of another 
lake: ttn the mountain KaiiAsa tliflrt is the poad Mimda, <« iarn m a rra, vheucc comes the river 
MujJakim.* * 
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Miic iifli thus places the Tibetans much fiirtlier west than I bn [Chordadhbeh. 
The Oxus is represented as confoumlwl with the river Igan, whether this be the 
Yarkand-darj'a or any other river in that reijion. lie poin^ out indirect!)’ that Ibn 
Khordadhbeh was wTOng in combining the Oxus and the Indus. 

In the following passage he again takes up the question of the Indus and the 
Panjabi and gives a rather good description of the mountains roand Kashmir: ‘ 

Lc foi de Kandahar, Tun dfcs rois dn Sind «t de s«s montagnes, porte toulours « 
gdadralemcnt le non) de Uahadj; e'eat de aon temtuire quo coiile le Raid, Tun dcs cinq flcuvcs 
dont la reunion rormu It Mchran , .., Un troKi^nie fleuve sur les cinq sort de la montagne 
appclire Beliatll, dans le Sind, ct traverac lc tcirituirc dca Ralipuut ou lc Kandaliar. Lc qua- 
triiime fleuve prend aan origine dans les montaj^nes dc Kahonl .,, Le cinqui^me prend nais- 
sance dans le Kacbmir ■ .t Kaohmir fail ausai parlic du Sind; c'cst ins pays montagneux, for¬ 
mant im grand royauiiic, qui nc rcnferme pa$ tnotns de soi Xante ou soi Xante et dix mi lie villes 
el villages. II est inaccessible, except^ d'un cdic, el Ton n'y peul pen^lrcr que par une scuk 
porte. Kn cffcL, il cat rciifcrme cnirc dcs montagnes escarpees et mabondablcs, quo personne 
lie saurait gravir, ptiUque les betes fauvea meiiit: n'cti attcignetil point lc soninict, ct que lea 
oiseanx seula pen vent y parvctiir. La oit Jcs montagnes ccssent, il y a des vallces imprati- 
cables, d’dpaUses for^ts, des jungles ct dea fieuvea duut le cours iitipctueux cst iu frail cliissabie. 
Ce qiie noua disons ici de riiiipossibilitd dt gravir C€S remparts natnrels du Kachmir est conmi 
de tout k monde dans k Khora^an et ailleunt, cc qui fait dc ce royaunic uiic dcs iiiervcillcs 
dc la terre. 

Hero Ls, at any rate, an attempt to locate the origin of the difierent rivers of 
the PanJab. The only gate to Kashmir is obviously tlie Jehliim and Raraintila- 
Me does not seem to have heanl of ilic roads from Kashmir to Ladak and Eastern 
Turkestan, as well as in other directions over rite mountains, as he makes ICashmtr 
surrounded by impracticable mountains on all sides. He knows the Ganges and its 
religious importance but is not quite sure of its situation: 

Lc Gangc est un ficuve de TTndc qui sort dcs iiioiilagncs siluccs dans la purLic la plus 
nrculdc dc I'lnde, du cotd dc tfl Chine, ct prts du pays habite par la peiiplade turque des 
Ta^^gaz. Apr^s nn purcuurs dc cjuatrc cents parasanges. il sc jette dans la nicr Abyss!nienne 
sur Lb. cute dc J’litdc, * * 

Further on he tells us that some people locate the origin of the ‘Herment* 
in the mountains of Sind and India, while others believe that it comes from the 
same place as the Ganges, a river which runs at the side of the greatest part of 
the Sind mountains. 

C'cst un caurs dkau rupidc ct imjiclEicux; scs bnrda sont rnugin du sung dc bcaucoup 
dc ddvots indiens qui SC mutiicnt avec k fer et skngloutisscnt dons ses flots, poiissHs par Icur 
^loignemcnt pour cc monde ct Ic dibir de k quitter. Cea fanntiqces remonlcnt k Gange et 
arrivL-nt ^ uii cn droit ou sc trouvent dc hautes montagnes ct dcs arbres acculaircs sous lesqutds 
des horomes sont assis ., - * 


■ Op. di. p. 371. 

* Op. dt« 'i'ome i p. 314. 

* Op. cit. Tome U p, Ro el scq. 
l—tsisa, l 
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In these words Masudi tells us of the pilgrimages to the sacred temple of 
Gangotri near the source of the Bhagirathi Ganga. * 

Speaking of the descendants of Amur, of whom one fraction emigrated to 
the frontiers of India, he continues: ^ 

Une autre portion encore alia se fixer dans le Thibet et se donna un roi qui etait sou- 
mis a I’autoritd du Khakan; mais depuis que la suprdmatie de ce souverain a cess^, . . . les 
habitants du Thibet donnent a leur chef le titre de Khakan, en memoire des anciens rois turcs, 
qui portaient le titre de Khakan des Khakans. 

He knows that in China there are rivers as large as the Tigris and the Eu¬ 
phrates, and that they have their sources in the countries of the Turks, in Tibet 
and in Sogd between Bokhara and Samarkand. The statement about Tibet is cor¬ 
rect. In the country of the Sogds were the mountains producing sal-ammoniac, 
which SpreNGER identifies with the volcano introduced to the notice of Europe by 
Klaproth, Abel-Remusat and Humboldt. ^ Masudi saw, as he says, fire rising 
above these mountains visible at night at a distance of lOO parasanges. 

Following the route of these mountains the distance from Khorasan to China 
may be covered in 40 days, partly through cultivated land, partly through sand 
deserts. There is another route for caravans, which requires four months: 

J'ai rencontre a Balkh un beau vieillard, . . . qui avait fait plusieurs fois le voyage de 
la Chine, sans jamais prendre la voie de mer; j*ai connu ^galement, dans le Khoragan, plusieurs 
personnes qui s’^taient rendues du pays de Sogd au Thibet et en Chine, en passant par les 
mines d’ammoniaque. 

Masudi s description of Tibet, quoted below, is highly interesting, as much 
of what he says agrees with the reality we know nowadays, while other parts are 
somewhat exaggerated. The geographical situation he fixes is also very good, re¬ 
membering that the name Khorasan in his time had probably a much wider sense 
than nowadays. 

Le Thibet est un royaume distinct de la Chine; la population se compose, en grande 
partie, de Himiarites meles a quelques descendants des Tobba . .. Parmi les Thibdtains, les 
uns sont sedentaires et habitent dans les villes, les autres vivent sous la tente. Ces derniers, 
Turcs d’origine, sont les plus nombreux, les plus puissants et les plus illustres de toutes les 
tribus nomades de la meme race, parce que le sceptre leur appartenait autrefois, et que les 
autres peuplades turques croient qu’il leur reviendra un jour. Le Thibet est un pays privilegi6 
pour son climat, ses eaux, son sol, ses plaines et ses montagnes. Les habitants y sont toujours 
souriants, gais et contents, et on ne les voit jamais tristes, chagrins ou soucieux. On ne sau- 

* The same story was told 700 years later by Father Antonio de Andrada who travelled this 
way to Tsaparang. The description Masudi gives of the place surrounded by high mountains coin¬ 
cides exactly with the narrative of Captain Hodgson, the first visitor in modern times. In this partic¬ 
ular point Masudi is more correct than Major Rennell, who derived the Ganges from the Manasarovar. 

Op. ciu Tome I p. 289 et seq., and 347 et seq. 

3 El-Mas udi . . . p. 359 - Richthofen makes the following comment: iDaraus geht deutlich 
Berge mit einem von den Chinesen mehrfach beschriebenen Ort, welcher 200 li 
nordlich von Kutsha liegt, identisch sind.> China, I. p. 560. 

This statement does not at all agree with Richthofen’s identification as given above. 
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rait ^num^rer la variety merveilleuse des fruits et des fleurs de ce royaume, non plus que 
toutes les richesses de ses paturages et de ses fleuves. Le climat donne un temperament 
sanguin a tout ce qui a vie, soit parmi les hommes, soit parmi les animaux, ... La douceur 
du naturel, la gaietd, la vivacite qui sont I’apanage de tous les Thibdtains les portent a cultiver 
la musique avec passion, et a s’adonner k toute espece de danses ... Ce pays a dtd nomme 
Thibet a cause de I’installation des Himiarites qui s’y sont ^tablis, la racine iadai signifiant se 
fixer, s’etablir. Cette etymologie est encore la plus probable de toutes celles qui ont etd pro- 
pos6es ‘ . .. Le Thibet touche a la Chine d’un cotd, et des autres cotes a I’lnde, au Khoragan, 
et aux deserts des Turcs. On y trouve beaucoup de villes populeuses, florissantes et bien 
fortifides ... Le canton ok vit la ch^vre i muse du Thibet et celui ou vit la chevre a muse 
de la Chine sont contigus I’un h I’autre et ne forment qu’une seule et meme contr^e; toutefois 
la superiority du muse du Thibet est incontestable ... — 

and then follows word for word the same account of the musk as given in the 
work of the merchant Suleiman. 

Finally Masudi tells us of a correspondence between ANUSH1RV.\N, king of 
Persia, and the king of Tibet. The letter of the latter was accompanied by many 
curiosities from Tibet, amongst other things 4,000 man of musk. * * 


Al IstaKRI wrote about 951. He apportions the Turkish provinces and a 
part of Tibet to China. Sind, Kashmir and a part of Tibet belong to the king¬ 
dom of India. Therefore, he says a part of Tibet stretches towards India, while 
another stretches into China. Otherwise, the way in which he located Tibet is not 
clear. It is situated between the countrj' of the Tagazgaz^ and the Persian Sea, 
and if one is sailing along the coast of India and that of Tibet one arrives in China. 
Finally, he know's that the Tibetan and Chinese languages are different from those 
of the Turks. _ 

IbN HaUKAL is the famous author of another Kita'bu-l Masa'lik wa-l Mama'lik 
or Book of Roads and Kinf^doms. He left Bagdad in 943 and had not accom¬ 
plished his work before 976. He briefly refers to Tibet and the source of the 
Indus without enlarging the horizon of information of his time.** 

* lu Tome III, p. 253 we find the following explanation by Masudi: iDe toutes les tribus 
turques la plus noble est celle qui habite le lliibet, puisqu’elle descend de Himyar, comme nous 
I’avons dit plus haut en parlant des Tobbi, qui T^tablirent dans ce pays.» Reinaud says that Masudi’s 
statement regarding the establishment of peoples of Turkish race into Tibet and the valley of the Indus 
is confirmed by a Persian work, Mojmel-al-tevarik, and by Alberuni. 

* Op. cit. Tome II, p. 202. 

3 >Die arabischen Schriftsteller rechnen Tibet teils zum Chinesischen, teils zum Indischen Reiche; 
sie wissen, dass ihre nordlichen Nachbaren die Tagazgazen. d. h. Toguz-uiguren sind, wie sie von 
Abul-Ghazi und Raschid ed-din genannt werden, und deren Hauptstadt jene Kuschan war, in welcher 
chemals die Handels-Magasine der tibedschen Issedonen gewesen waren ... Sie sagen dass die Karluken 
auch Nachbaren der Tibetaner gewesen, welche ostlich von Jaxartes bis zur westlichen Grenze des 
chinesischen Reiches sich herumtrieben.* — Count Kuun, op. cit. p. 41. Compare note p. 47. 

* The Oriental Geography of Ebn Haukal, an Arabian traveller of the tenth century. Trans¬ 
lated by Sir William Ouseley. London 1800, p. 10, 12, 155, 233 and 239. I do not change the 
curious spelling of some of the names. 
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»TIic coimtiy of Tibet is situBtciI between SChiirltuz and the empire of Chcen. Cheen 
lies between the sea and the land of Ghu2 and Tibeti and Cheen itself constitutes this climate 
for division)^ but the other parts of Tibet were annexed to it . ■ * * Sind is the same aa Man- 
surek; and tlie region of I^ltian, as far as Cheen, extends along the ctiiist of Hindoostan, to 
Tibet, and Cbccn Madieen, beyond which no one passes. — Of the Mihraa it is said that the 
source is the river jihoun; it como out at Moultan, and passes on to the borders of fiesmeid, 
and by Man sou rah, and falls into the sea on the east of DambuL The waters of the river 
Mihran arc pleasant and wholesome, and they say it is liable to tides, or flux and reflux, like 
the Nile, and that it is infested by crocodiles. The Sind Rud, at three merhileh from Moultan, 
is of pleasant Water, and joins llie river Mihran. — Musk is brought from Tibbet, and sent to 
all parts ., , The mountainous country, bordering upon Tibet, is very populous, well tulti* 
vated, abounding in fruits, and excellent cattle; and the climat is very pure and healthy^ 

The jia.ssage about the Indus is go difieroni in El.l.inT’s •//ij/iwyi dtat S am not 
sure whether it is the same a-sthe above in OusELev’s tramlatlon. It runs: sTbe Mihran 
is the chief river of those parts. Its source is in a mountain, from which also some of 
the feeders of the Jihiln flow. Many great rivers increase its volume, and it appears 
like the sea in the neighbourhood of Multdn, It then flo^vs by Basmad, Alrdz, and 
Mansdra, and falls into the sea, to the east of Debal. Its water is very sweet, and 
there are said to be crocodiles in it like those of Egypt- It c<juais the Nile in vol¬ 
ume and strength of current. It inundates the land during the .summer rains, and 
on its subsidence the seed is sow'n, as in Egj'pt.*' 

'Ilie latter version regarding the source of the Indus is rather gootl for a time 
when so little was known of tite interior of this world of mountains. The usual 
comparison with the Nile returns, especially on account of the crocodiles. At a few 
places, except those quoted above, Tibet is only just mentioned. Elliot Ivos also 
the passage: iFrom the sea to Tibet is four months' journey .. .» Tlie musk is also 
an object wltlch has attracted the attention of most of the Arabian writers. Geo¬ 
graphically Tibet remains inaccessible and almost uitknown. 


Nor does AI-BERUNT help us to fix the position of Tibet, and if he mentions 
our lake, Manasa, it is only because he has got it from ilie Puranas. He quotes 
a long list of Sanscrit books in his work on Itulia, and his geography is to a great 
extent purely Sanscrit And stilJ he coukl not, being a barbarian, approach the 
centres of Indian learning, Benares and Kashmir. 

When Albenini saj^s; »The people inhabiting the mountains stretching from 
the region of Panchir into the neighbourhood of Kashmir live under the rule that 
several brothers have one wife in conimom, one feels incl>iie<l to think of the Tt* 
be tans, but he means the tribes of Hindu-kush, Hazara, Svat, Chitral and Kafiristan.* 


' The History of India, as lold by its own t listorians. Edited from the Postliiiiuous Pipers 
of the lale Sir M. ElljOT, by Prof, John Haw;;ok. Vol, 1, Loodou iBtiT, p. 4s. 

* Albentm s India, about A. D. 1030. By Dr, Enw, C. Sacuau. LdhiIod 1^10. Vol. I, p. *oS* 
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The gre^it mountain systeiiis, the of the old world, he describes 

ill broad lines thus:^ 

>As ta the orographic configuration of the inhabitable n'orlil, imagine a range of tower¬ 
ing mountaiTw likt; die vertebne of a spine stretching through the middle latitude of iJie tartli, 
and in longitude from east to west, passing through China, Tibet, the cmiiitry of the Turks, 
Kabul. Badakahin, Tokharistan, Bimiyan, KIghor, Kiiuriban, Media, Adharbaydn, Armenia, die 
Roman Empire, the coTintry uf the Franks, and of the Jaldika (Gallicians). Long as this range 
is it has also a considerable breadth, and, busideis. many windings which endow inhabited 
plains watered by atreamfi which descend from the mountains both towards north and south. 
One of thnw plains is India, limited in the Bouth by the above-mentioned Indian Ocean, and 
on all three Other side# by the lofty mountains, the waters of winch flow down to it,> 

iThe river Ganges rises in the mountains which have already been mentioned. Its 
Bourcc is called Gangadvara. Most of the other rivers of the caiuntry also rise in the same 
mountains. . ^ 

»BU6teshar* * is the first frontier of Tibet, There the language clianges as well as the 
costums and the anthropological character of tiie people. Thciice the distance to the top of 
the highest peak Is 20 farsakh. From the height of this mountain, India appears as a black 
expance below tlie mist, the mountains lying below Liiis peak like small hills, and Tibet and 
China appear as red. The descent towards Tibet and China i» lets than one farsakh. — Kash¬ 
mir lies on a plateau surrounded by high inaccessible mountains . . , The north and part of llm 
cast of the country belong to the Turks of Khoten and Tibet, The distance from the peak 
of Bhdtcshar to Kashmir through Tibet atriounbi to nearly 300 farsalch . .» 

In the following words he speaks of the sources of the Jehbm, the Ganges 
and the Indus: iThe Jatlam rises in the mountains Haramafcot,^ where also ihe Ganges 
rises, cold, Impenetrable regions where the snow never melts nor disapj^ars. Behind 
them there is Maliactn, i, e. Great Ciiina. .. The river Sindh rises in ihc moun- 
tahis Unang in the territory- of die Turks, which you can reach in the following 
way ...» — the road lie gives Is, however, much too short to enable the traveller 
even to reach the neighbourhood of Ladak; and with the source of the Indus he 
cannot mean anything but ithe farthest place to which our merchants trade, and 
beyond which they never pass*. He places the source of the Jehlum and Ganges 
in the same mountain range, behind whicli China is situated; but the Indus comes 
from another range in Turkish territory. 

The following description of the rainfall in India is remarkable and clever;^ 
>In provinces still farther northward, round the mountdins of Kashmir up to the peak 
of Jfldari between Diinpflr and Barshawar, copious rain falls during two and a half months, 
beginning with tlic mouth Srivana, However, nn the otlicr side of this peak there Is no rain¬ 
fall; for the clouds in the north are very lieavy. and do not rise much above the aurface. 
When then tlicy reach the mountains, the mountain-aides strike against them, aud the clouds 


' Op. dt. p. aoT. 

* Seetns to be bhautta-iSvBra, lord of Uic biiauttas, or Tibetans fSachau). 
r filliot who wrilee the name Haimakut idenlidiS it with Hetuakilta, ilhe range immediately 
to the RDrih of the HiTuaiayast'. 

^ Op. ciL Vol. I, p. at I. 
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are pressed like olives or grapea, in consequence of which the rain pours down, and the clouds 
never pass beyond the inoiiiitains... This rule aeldum haa an exception | however, a certain 
amount of extraordioar^- ineteurDlogical ocairrances is pecutiar to every province of India.! 

He has not much to give us far as positit'u new orographical knowledge 
h concemetl. He believes in the detailed orography of the Matsya-Purana, and 
eniifTu ratCH the great mountains round Mem: the Himavant, alwap covered with 
snow’, Hemakiita, the golden, Nishada, NHa, the peacock^like, of many colours, 
Sveta and Sringavant; the region between the Himavant and tlie Sringavant is 
called Kailisa, the play-ground of the Raksliasa and Apsaras,* * 

Again having quoted the Matsya-Purana and the Vaj-a-Purana in connection 
with the rivers rising In die mountains of Himavant, he rctum^^ for a while to tlie 
solid ground of sound reality, sa)'ing: 

iThc reader niiust imagine that the mountains form the boundaries of India. The uortLi- 
ern niountaina are the snowy Himavant. In their centre lies Kashmir, and ihvy .-ire connected 
with the country of t!ic Turks. This tnountain region becomes colder and colder till the cud 
of Ute inliabitabtc w’crld imd Muiuit Meru. Tlccause this mountain has its chief extension in 
longitude, the rivers rising on its north side flow ihrougli the countries of die Turks, TibeUns, 
Khazvs, and Slavonians, and fall into the Sea of Jufjan (tJie Caspian Sea), or the sea of 
Khwariim fthc Aral Sea), or the Sea Pontus (the Black Sea), or the northern Sea of the Sla¬ 
ve iiisnx (the Baltic); whilst tlie riveni rising on the soutlicrn slopes flow through India and ^1 
into the great ocean, some reaching it single, ollierg combined, — The rivers of India come 
either from the cold moutiLains in the north or from the eastern mountains, both of which in 
reality forin one and the same chain, extending towards the eas.t, and then turning towards the 
soutli until thej* reach the great ocean, where parts of it penetrate into the sea at tlie piae> 
called the Dike of Rima. Of course, these mountains differ very mudi in cold and heat,* 

This excellent resume doe.c not need any commentariM. Under tlie name of 

Himavant he means the w'hole Himalaya. Speaking of rivers entering India from 
the east, he may refer to the Brahmaputra without having any nearer inforniatlon 
about that river. .As die fifth river of the Pan jab he correctly meiuions Shattadar 
or Satlej.* And of the Canges he says that the Hindus believe it flowed in ancient 
times in Paradise. Mere again be quotes the MaLsya-Punma. In his chapter about 
pilgrimage^ he gets his knowledge entirely from the Puranas. The holy pontb are 
situated in the mountains round Meru, 1 hu.s, for iinstance, the pond Vishnupada k 
near the mountain Nishadha and gives rise to the rivers Sarusvati and Gandhaivi, 

■In thc^ momitain KalJasa there is the pond Manda, as large ai a sea, whence comes the 

river Mandakini . , . SoLth-cast of Kailasa there is the mouataln Luhita, and at its foot a 
pend ailed Lohiia. Thence comes the river LohitanadL South of Kailasa there is the moun¬ 
tain l^ayusatl (f), and at ibs foot the pond Thence comes tlie river Samyfl. We,it 

of Kailisa there is the mountain Anina, always covered with snow, which cannot be ascended- 
At its foot is the pond bailoda, ivhence comcs tile river latlddii.* 


■ Ibidfin i>, 247 . 

= Op. dt p. sfio, 

* Op. ciu Vol n, p. ,43. 
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So 3 A this kind of s^-mmetrical and exalted jreo^frnphy is conliiAe <1 to tliu 
Puranas it is interesting; but ci^en a glimpse of fresh observation by an A ra bian 
geographer vv’ould be of greater value, Such a glimpse Alberuni gives us of the 
town and fortress of Nagarkot, at die Mohammedan conquest of which lie ivaa 
present. 'I'he towm was situated al the foot of the Himalaya and famous on account 
of its old temple. At a certain epoch die name Nagarkot became famous even in 
Europe) when the vviiole central Himalaya was called die mountains of Nagarkot, 
as, for iitstance, on DiiTLiJUS* map of 157$- 

Anodicr instance of first class gragrapliical infomiatton la the following. • One 
marches 77 farsakh eastwards from Kanauj; furtlver on the country of Tiivvat is to 
the right; 

1 Thence you come to Uie mountains of Kamru, which stretch avvay as far as tlic sca.> 
And then he goes on to say: ^Opposite Tihvat the country to the left is (he njalm of fvaipa). 
A n:su who had travelled in those countries gave me the following report; — 'VVlien in Tan- 
wat (?), he left the easterly direction and turned to the left. He marclicd to N’aip.vl, a distance 
of ::0 farsakh, most of wliicli was ascending country. l*>om Nalpdl he came to Bhuteshar in 
thirty days, a distance of nearly farsakh, in which there is more ascending than descending 
country. And tlierc is a water which is several times crossed on bridges consisting of planks 
tied with cords to two canes, which stretch from rock to rrjck, and are fastened to milestones 
constructed on cither side. I’coplc carry the burdens on their sftoulders over such a bridge, 
whilst below, at a depth of 100 yards, the water foaines aa white as snow, threatening tO 
shatter the rocks. On liic oLlier side of the bridges, the burdens transported on tlie back 
of goats .. ,* 

We shall have to reinm to this road later on. It has been trodtien by ilie 
Pundits in recent years. Tt was used by the first Europeans who ev'er visited Nepal, 
namely GruFJiRR and DOR’vnLLE in 1662. Before their journey even the name of 
Nepal w'as unknown in Europe. In the first half of the iSth century It was travelled 
many times by the Capuchin Missionaries stationed in Lhasa. It is eitlier from 
l^adre Horatio della Henna or Era Cassiano Bdigatti that bather Georgi has got 
his picturesque description of this same road from Nesti to Kuti, of which a few 
sentences sliuukl lie attentively compared with tlie above quotation from Alberuni; 

>A 1 tcix> ab hoc rure millinno, per angustissimaji scaljw ex scefiji rnobiiibiisque tapidibus 
structas ascendis descendisque ex editissimis rupibiu ad orani semper immatiis priccipiiii . .. 
Directus wt iler propius ad nomam. Vi:e in pnecipiti posila: angustissima; sunt, circumque 
altissimorum monUum latcra perpetuo serpurti. Rupes persa:pe disjuncta: poiitlculis pensilibus 
sine laterali felcro, jungiintur. Duodccies per tremulos hoscc angustosque ponticulos ex petti- 
CIS, arborunique ramis contextos trajiscuciduui cst. Terrorem augenl turn iuitiicnsa bsrathra 
trajicientium ociilis ad perpcndicuhim utriaque subjccta, turn strcpitus & fragor ingens aquarum 
in into per saxa ructitietti . . . ScaJpru lapidcm medium excnvnrunL per intcrstitia ad grcwium 
hominis accommodata. ut viatories haberent, quo oi totum vestigium, calcancuni saltern figerc 
cantos poHscnl.j" 


^ Ojj. dt. Vol. 1 , p. 201. 

” AIph^lKituni Tib^lanuiUp R 4 :}iiia: MDCCLXHt p. 437 r 43^- 
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It runs as if the Latin version were partly translated from the Arabian, which 
is 700 years older. 

Grueber and Dor\alle came from the north, and to them Kuti, now called 
Nilam-dsong and situated on the Tibetan side of the frontier, was >la premiere Ville 
du Royaume de Necbal* * (Kircher). 

To the Chinese, Nepal, under the name of Ne-po-lo, had been known hun¬ 
dreds of years before Alberuni’s time. Hiuen-tsang, the famous and admirable pil¬ 
grim, whose journeys fall within 629 and 644, seems to be the first Chinese traveller 
who gathered information about Nepal, a country which he did not visit, and which 
had not been mentioned by the great Fa-hian who travelled to the western countries 
200 years earlier.’ 

In a book which ought to be called I-tsing His Pilgrims, I-TSING, himself 
a pilgrim, tells us in very short and pregnant words the experiences and peregrina¬ 
tions of the Chinese Buddhists, who, in the second half of the 7th century, travelled 
to India, and of whom many, either coming from the north or from the south, 
crossed Nepal on that horrible road, so graphically described by Alberuni 400 
years later. Several of those Chinese pilgrims who would return vii Nepal died 
there, as they could not support the hard climate of the mountains. Unfortunately 
there is ver>' little geography in their descriptions, or rather in the annotations of 
I-tsing. Here is an instance: * The Master of Law, Hiuen-t’ai, in 650 to 655 »prit 
le chemin des T’ou-fan (Tibetains), traversa le Ni-po-louo (N6paul) et arriva dans 
I’lnde du centre*, and then returned to his home the same way. ^ 

Alberuni’s account of this old road is one of the most precious pearls in 
the geograpliical literature of the Arabs. 


Edrisi was born at Ceuta about 1100 and had finished his great geography 
in 1154. He never visited the east himself, but he was a very learned man and 
made use of all the geographical knowledge of his time, though, as Reinaud sup¬ 
poses, he has not known the account of Suleiman and the remarks of Abu Said; 
from other works he has borrowed whole pages, and he consulted narratives which 


* Le Ndpal, Etude historique d’un royaume hindou par Sylvain LEvi. VoI. I. p. 15*. 

* M^moire compost ^ I’dpoque de la grande dynastie T’ang sur les Religieux Eminents qui 
all^rent chercher la loi dans les pays d’Occident, par I-tsing, traduit en fran^ais par Edouard Cha- 
VANNES. Paris 1894, p. 35. 

* When I was in Shigatse in the early spring of 1907, and the Chinese authorities would have 
me return to India, I made up my mind that the only way I would take in such a case, would be 
the famous road of the Jesuits and Capuchins and of the Chinese invasion into Nepal in 1792, famous 
already in the days of Hiuen-tsang and Alberuni. I therefore questioned the Nepalese consul in 
Shigatse and he gave me a description which in every detail coincides with that of the great Arabian 
writer. Nothing has changed smce then. Coming from the Tibetan side one can use yaks or sheep 
for transport, or goats as Alberuni has it. But where the gorge begins with its dangerous galleries 
above the precipices, one has to walk on foot. 
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have not been prcfier\'ec] to our time. * * What Edrisi has to tel) us of Tibet and 
the suiToimding countries is indeed verj* confused. It Ls easy to see that ilie author 
himself had only a vague idea of the situation of the countries hu describes, and of 
their relation to each other. And still one gets often, a strong Impression that trust- 
wortliy Information has been the foundation of his accounts. 

T relate some extracts in the same order as they occur lO Edrisi’s work. * 

The kings of the Turks, the Tibetans, and the Khazars have the title Khakan. 

The great city of Semindar is said to be situated on a river which flows from 
the countrv' of Kashmir t north of Semindar and at 7 days’ distance is the town of 
Kasltmir, the interior. From Kashmir, whicli is reckoned amongst the most famous 
cities, to Kanaiij lie gives a distance of only 7 days. The latter is 3 fine tratling 
town built on the banks of a great river which empties itself into the MoseJa. This 
river seems to be the Ganges: 

II prend na. source dans Ics montaEnrs ile Cafon, baigne tes murs de b ville d'Asnand, 
passe au pied dc la. monlagne tie Lounia, puts atipr^s dc b ville dc Kefkaian, est enfin se jette 
dans la mcr. 

Further on he uses die name Ganges 1 

Ses habitants > sent on Etien-c avtc Ics Turks inddilesi, ct ib dpruuvent souveiit du doni’ 
mage dc la part dos Turks KJiizydiU- Am nnnibre des dtSpendanccs du Kanoudj cst Alrasa, 
distanle de Cacbmir, I'cNtdricure, de 6 journdes. et situde iur les bords du Gang® indien. 

Lbiilcur du livre des MfirVCilks rapporfe qu it existc dans k Tibet, pres la ville dc 
Waldaii, deux moatagtics sdparevs par utt cours d’caui oi* croiisent, en cjuaQtjtd, It nard tt 
d'autres pbntca arouuitiques, et Ou paissent bcaucuup dc ehcvtftttcs miisqiideii ,,, 

Tile range of mountains, el'Kiam, is said to be the most extended in the 
whole inhabited universe, but the general description he gives of the orography is 
more confused than that of his predecessors, 1 he range is said to come from 
the west; 

lille suit les bords de La mcr Cospiennt, touche an lac d'AraJ, passe au sud du pays 
des Ghoz, Cl paivient a Farab, d’oil elle court vers Teat, Joint les monts Ferdahas, qui aurtent 
de la mtr de la Chine ou dc Tocilan. traverse tt Tibet par son milieu, passe au sud-cst dti 
pays des Khizildjis, en sorte qu'ellc embrasBe depuis les confiOS dcs pays dc I'islamisme juaqu'k 
Ferghana, “ Unc (autre) branche de cette montaEne se dirige uu midi de Ferghana, vers les 
monLagnes il’cl Botem, dont elk tire son nom. 

The range is then described as returning wesrivards and finally joining the 
principal range. 

• >Avec tons CCS siscoury, et tout en raisiUit an Tivre d’un usage indispcniiable, SoklSI. en qud* 
ques points, fit pTutfit reculer k science geogniphique qu'il ne ravaoga-* Rdaiion des Voyages .. . 
etc. Tome t p. CXXJ. In the same [liicction RiciiTiiOriCN expresses his opinion of EiJiitsi: »DIc ptinu- 
taaliiicben Zusamtuenstellangien von Eoribi icigen am beslcn die Untlurheii der Uegriffe, die man von 
dcr gcographisclien Aaordnuns der eiozelnen l4nder und ihrcni Chorakter bOtte.» Chinii, I, p. 567. 

* titSogniphie d’^tisi. Par P. AMtntE Jauuekt, Paris 1S36. Tome I, p. 17S et seq., ijfi 
et seq., nnd 490 ct scq. 

I The inhabiunts of Kashmir. 


ihwMfjfyr I 
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In Ills 9th section Edrisi deals with Tibet, Bagharghar and the country of 
Khlzildjis, but here it is as difbciiU to toow one's whereabouts, thoiigli in some cases 
we must think that he really means regions well-known in our own daj'S: 

Dann CCA divtiracs cantrdes OH trouvr dcs lacs d'eau douce, des rivicrcs, dcs piiurages 
el dcs lieux de cimpetnent d'clc pour lea Turks ... 1 a Chine exterieure a pour limitcs le 
pays dc Bagharghar, Icquel est voisin dc b mer orientale: du cdt^ du Fcrghanali, Ic pays de 
Tibet, lequel touebc a La Chine (proprtnieut dite) Cl h diverSM parlies de I'lndc, ct du cote 
du nord, ]c pay^i dcs Khiiiild^is. 

The capita] of Bagharghar is Tanbia’, situated on the banks of a river run¬ 
ning to the eastL JAUBERT thinks he means Ka.sligar. 

La viile de Tibet est grande, ct le pays duct ellc est la capitale porte son nom. Ce 
pays est celui dcs Turks Tibdtalns. Ses habitants entretiennent dcs relatioiui avec oeux du 
Ferghanoh, du Botm et avec les sujets du Khakan; ils voyagent dans la majeure partis de ces 
contr^cs et ils y portent du fcr. de I'argent, dcs pierres dc coulcur, des pcuux de leopard et 
du muse du Tibet. Cette ville tat biitic sur unc cniiticncc au pied de laquelle eoule une riviere 
qiii va sc jeler dans le bc de Berwan, sitiii vers I'orient^ die est cebtc de ruitcs murallles et 
sen de residence a un prince qui a bcaucoup dc troupes et beaueoup de cavalerie revetuc de 
cottes dc iiiailles et armcc de pied en cap. 

Coarse silk atufiFis arc manufactured, Turkish slaves and musk arc sold to 
Ferghana and India, TIte country of Baghargliar is situated between Tibet and 
China, and is bordered to the north by the eountoy of the Khirkhirs, which Jaubert 
suggests as stantllng for Kirghis, 

Au nombre dcs dd^kuidaiices du Tibet est Bulliinkb, ville de nvoyenne grandeur, bdtie 
sur unc dmtncDcc, ceinte d’uiie forte muraUle en pierre et munte d'une seule portc; il y a dcs 
fabricjuCS et il s'y fait un comTnt^rce tr^s-actir 3.vex 1 «!S pays envirQUiianLSf e*est-a-djre avec Ic 
Kaboult Ic Waklmip le DjH, Je Wakhcb, et le pays de on ea tire du fer renomm^ et 

du — On nipporte que le nard indicn croft cn i^nd abon dance dana TnDiiLagdtri 

voi^incsi dc Butliinkl^ eL qu^au ^cin des for£ts qui ks eouvreot, on trotive des chc^^rettes it 
muse en quantit^i on ajoule que ces animau?^ brmiteiit la cime de la plantCi boivent de Tcau 
de la riviere qui couLe k Butbinkhr ... — On volt aussi.r dans ces montagnes, unc grotte 
tremement profonde an fond de laquellc on entend le bruit d^un torrent 5 il est absohiment im- 
po.ssibic d'attelndru lu fond du cot abinic, iit quant au bnxil: que font lea {.-au^^T on rent end 
trte-disUnctement ... 

C'csl i^galcmcat la que trait la rhubarbe de Chine - ^ ^* Chennakh Ic num dC U 
riviire qui coule i Buthinkh, (vilk), doign^e de 5 Joum^es de dismee du lac de Berovan. 
Cut inlcrx-alk csi oouvert de p.iturage?t de foreU et dc eliateau^-forts appartenant aiuc Turks 
TiWiains. Le lac s'itmdt en longueurp sur uo espace de 40 parasanges; sa largeur est de 73 
mlUes; ses eaux s^jnt dauccs^ Lea habitants dc Berwan d'Oudj y pnehetit beaueoup dc |H>rsson. 

Ces deux demkres vitlcs, comprises dans le Tibei, sont sltu^es sur les bords du lac .. * 
bdtics sur des Coltines rlveraines du lac, dont lea babUunbi de cca deux vdlcA boivciit les eaUX 
Lc lac de Benvan re^oit dc Lous cAt^s un grand nombre de rivieres considirabks^ 

Non loin des vLtteS de Berwan et de Oudj, du culi du midi^ cat une montagne recourb^c 
eii forme de et tcllemcnt bautc^ que ce n’est qu'avec beaucoup de pclue qu*oii peut at* 

temdre mn Boirunct dont le revtrs touche aux [iiontagneEf de Flndc, Sur oc sumtiict est un 
plateau fertile ou Ton voit iin Edifice earrd depaurvu dc pnrte . * ■« 
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One is lost in this streain of positive geopfraphy which has such a fascinaiing 
resemblance to the truth. Hdrisi provides an mdication about the sources originally 
used for the details he gives regarding Tibet, Bagharghar and the country of the 
Khirihijis; jKous en parleroiis d’apros ce qu’offrent de phis certain et de plus au- 
thenlhpie les llvres Merits et composes sous la dictee de Turks ayant traverse 
ces |>ays ou ayant habitd dans leur voisinage, ont pu rapporier ce (|u'ils en savaien,t.>' 
But could these Turks really describe what they had seen? And were those who 
look down the notes trot liable to misunderstandings? Such an able man as Grue- 
ber who saw a goof) deal of these countries with his own ey'es hundreds of years 
later, could not describe them sufficiently well to make it possible for others to foi- 
loAv his routes in detail on the map. Even Abhe MUC, 700 years after Edrisi, is 
very vague In the most interesting portion of his journey, and still he hail studicil 
the countr)' ftoni autopsy, while Edrisi presents us with third or fourth hand 
knowledge. 

It may seem audacious to try and bring his geography in accordance with 
our present map of l ibet, but 1 cannot help making a few suggestions. “ 

.As I have pointed out before, he very' likely refers, as a nile, only to Ladak 
and western Tibet, or to the region which in about [ 150 obeyed the king of Ladak. 
Ladak is e;'en now called Tibet by the Molianimedans; and Leh is simply called 
Tebbet by the natives or Ea.stem Turkestan. Edrisi says that the great city of 
Tibet is the capital in the country of Tibet which is inhabited by Tibetan Turks, 
all of wbicli coincides exactly with the actual state of things, remembering that the 


■ Op. cit. Tome 1 p, 49 '* *' , , , 

* l mml also use I hi* opporlunily to make *00d 11 gta^e mistake 1 marte yeais Ufore i 
|ia<1 ever seen Tibet. Only ™ account of a cettjiiu resemblaJice of words, I wrote In Haron van Richl- 
bdfen, quoting fltlrisl: >ISo!lie nun unier Berwau tier Karaburan Prsberalsky's ni veretehen Min, so 
kOnitte man (las hfllbkrrisfOTmige fJehirpe als ilcn AltyL'tflgk deuten, AUein, wciin die Startt Biithinkh 
(ler Araber Khotaii seiii soH, so genligen die fUnf Taftcrcisen uickl, um den See £ii erreidhen .. .» 
Dr, Sven Hetlin’a Forschungsreise nach (Imii I .op-nor. JanuAr bis Mai 1896. BiieHirhe MiltciUingen 
an Herm v, Richtbafeu. Zeitschrift der Gewtlliichafi fiir Erdhunde 2U Berliit, Bd. XKXl. TS96, p. 353. 
Tills ts of enume abaurd and sboutd never have fjccn printed. With a reeling Of cousolAiioD and 
surprise 1 read ihc fullowtng words by Sir Thumas floLwica; *T 1 ic cuutse of the river on whirb die 
lown (Tibet) is built, no less than the name of the lake (Eerwan) into which that river falls and the 
description of ihe Turk sbve gills. Is quite inapplicahle lo anything to be found id nioderu TibeL I 
have little doubt that the Tibet of Idrisi was .1 town on the high'foad to Cliina, which fallDWcd the 
Tarim River eaetwarrl to iis Imumc iii Lake flurhaa. Lake Itiirhai) ts now a swamp distinct from Lob, 
but iooo years ago it may have been a jjsrt of the Lob system, and Bagn.'irghar a part of ^tongo- 
lia . . . Jt is impossible to place ihe sndent town of Tihei acrurately. There are ruined sites in 
uuitibers on the Tarim banks, and amongst them a iilace called Tippak, but it would be dangerous 
to assume u couitectloti between Tibet and Tippok. This is Interesdag, because it iodicoies that mod* 
em Chinese Tutkistso was included in 'nbet a ihousantl years sgo ..The Gales Of India being 
an historical nairative by Colonel Sir Thomas Hotdich. t.andon 1910, p. 182. Reganling tlic ident¬ 
ification of Eerwan as Kara-buran, it is curious that iwo writers could faU upon such an cxtrauidinaTy 

idea. 

The msUer should nut be cofitpUcoied mow than necessary- When Fdrisi happens to say 
quite correctly that Tibet horders upon Giina proper nod On different portions of India it is hard, 
to see bow It COold be a town on the banha of the Turiui. 
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Arabs rwbtmt'J tli(^ Tibetans amongst the Turks. Etirisi’s Tibet, i. e. Ladak, is 
in communication vi’ith Fei^hana and the Turks furthor north, which also very likely 
was the case in a much higher degree than now. Amongst the products exported 
from Tibet, are mentioned musk and rhubarb, both very characteristic tilings for 
Tibet. The capital of Tibet, i, e. Leh, is wel] fortified and built on a hill, ajul at 
iLs foot a river runs, — Uie Indus. ‘ 

The King of Tibet has a great army. Of course Edrisi could not know his 
name. But the Kev. A. H. Francke idls us that about 1125 to i t 50 tlic* King of 
Ladak was Lha chen Utpala, sou of Lha chen rgj’alpo. »Iie united the forces 
of Upper an(,l Lower Ladakh, subjected all the i-assal chiefs, and even conqucrcxl 
a new province, Lowo, east of Purang; so that hLs empire was perhaps even 
greater than that of Nyima gon . .. He ako invaded Kulu, and the King of Kulu 
bound himself by oath, ‘so long as the glaciers of the Kailasa do not melt away, 
or the Maiiasarowar Lake dry up, to pay his tribute to the King of Ladakh’.. 
Nyima gon's empire as shown on a map !iy the Rev. .A. ! I. Francke, embraced 
ea.stwardii, tlie whole upper bastn of die Indus, Satlej and Bralimaputra. And 
now we hear tliat Edrisi's king of Tiliet was perhaps mightier still. Lha chen 
Utpala’s Empire is very likely the same as Edrisi's Tibet. 

Another question is whether Edrisi's fortified city Tibet, can be identical w'ith 
Leh. I'Yancke has found that the dynasty of the ancient kings cf Leh had taken 
their name after Kesar, an old saga or epic song wdiich enjoy'ed great popularity 
in about 1000 A. D. ^ The first roy'al palace at l^i was built by Trashi nam- 
g)'al, about 1500—1530, anfl die present castle of Leh, the favourite residence of 
the later kings, was completed in three years during die reign of Sengge namgyal, 
about 1590 — 1630.^ Bui there may have been buildings on this picturesque hill al¬ 
ready in the lime of Edrisi. ^ 

k diitlculty is presented in the statement that the river Indus nou^ east¬ 
wards, and empties itself into the lake of Benvan. But this may easily lia\fe been a 
misunderstanding of Edrisi, and the original information must have been that the 
river came from lake nerwan and flowed westw'ards.* 


' Sir Hekrv Yul* juy*: y(.aflrtl:h « probably ‘the city of Tibet, built oa an eminence over A 
livet’ of Edrisi*, Cathay and the way thither, VoL I, LendoD. 1864, p. LXX. 

* Hialory of IVestcrn Tibet. One Of the Unknown Empires. London 1907, p. 64. 

^ Op. ciL p. 56. 

* Op. CIL p. 84 and 99. 

s In a letter, da^ March tst 19*3, ibc Rirv. Francke sends me the follciwtng eomntUDtcatton; 
»Lch War ml einc dardiscbe Siedelunj;. doen Name noch iinl>ekajmt isL Tibeiische NonuuleD batten 
dort ihre Hunlcn. welche 6ie gelegenllicb bcsuchtcn. Dic« Hiltden nannien sie Gins Oder Hias(- lHa«), 
aus wcIcliCQ aphter Gles, IHes, sLes trunlc; dica siml tibetieebe Bezetchnungen von Leh. Hciuptatadt 
wurdc Lcb erst im i4ien JahrhunderL* 

* Even Europeans may fiOiiiclImcs (^el alarmed almut the dfrectioUS of riveia. Loid Du.suOrC 
was oslonitihed that the Chahlung river of the Famira did (low to the cost instead of the wat and calls 
t^* very simple fact » get^phicol probleio bnposaibie for Ui w solve*. And be had seen the river 
CbabUing, while Fjlrisi had revet wen tbe rficr of the city of TibeL The Paniira, Vol. 11, p. 3. 
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Wiere is the lake of Berwan? priori it is tertaiii that Edrisi exaggerates 
its sizej for no freshwater lake exists in these regions, being 40 farsakh long and 
72 French miles broad. But why should he not exaggerate wlien tlie Puranas talk 
of a pond in Kailas as large as a sea, and Masudi speaks of a northern fresh- 
w’ater seaf 

Edrisi has heard that rivers Ilow into Benvan from all sides. The lake has 
sweet water and much fish, Tlvc inhabitants of the cities of Elcrwan and Oudj drink 
the water of the lake. All this agrees exactly with Manasarovar, whidi is a fresh' 
water lake, rich in fisit, receiving many affluents from the surrounding mountains, 
and with natives on the hilly banks, who drink the water of the lake. There are 
no cities now, but eight temples, of which five arc built on the very- shore and three 
on hills. 

The coincidence seems not to leave anything 10 be desired when wc read In 
Edrisi that sovith of the lake is a high mountain. He does not mean Gurla Man- 
data. He simply means one of the pawes, for he has heard of a road crossing the 
mountain, ft may be Lipu-kk or any other pass leading from Piirang to tite south¬ 
ern valleys. 1 le even knows that the .southern side of this mountain faces the moun¬ 
tains of India, as is indeed the case. His pass is very fiat, like a plateau, atid there 
ts a hut or hospice for travellers. Edrisi greatly exaggerates the happiness ev'ery- 
body feels upon reaching the summit of the mountain. Perhaps Ite has been told that 
caravan-men, when walking up to the vertex of the pass, salute the spirits of die 
mountains and sing a song, as the Ladakis do even nowadays, and he has adorned 
this ceremony in his otvn way. But Edrisi does not believe a bit of the whole 
story, whicli, nevertheless, is a ichose de notorite pnblicjue*- 

Bert^'on may be a corruption for Purang, and Manasarovar may have been 
called the lake of Purang by Mohammedans, Which other fresh-water lake in western 
Tibet could have been meant? There are none which could have been known to 
Mohammedan travellers. The Manasarovar is on the highroad to Eastern Tibet 
anti Lliasa. .And only the Manasarovar was a lake of wide-spreatl fame. There Ls a 
road from Ber^van to Buthinkh, .Should thk place be Lhasa? And the river Clier- 
makh, Yere-tsangpo or upper Brahmaputra? The five days' jounicy do not impress 
me in the least. In 132S Friar OdORICO DE PORDENONE calls I.hasa. Gota. which 
CORDIER thinks is Pota(la)t Buthinkh may stand for Beta or Pota, Buthan, Baron- 
tala? But here we are more liable to mistakes. 

Already in 1683 GlACONEO C.AbTELU, on liis map La Gran Tariaria,' has 
placed Lago di Beruan in Regno di Bovian which he represents as a part ofTobat,. 
Thibet or Thebet. The capital is also called »Tlul>f:t forsan Boutan», and lies w’est 
of die lake. On the shores of the lake are two cities Beruan and Vga, obviously 
correspomling to EdrisL's Berwan and Oudj, Cantelli gives as his sources the 


* See D. XXXllI. 
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Jesuit Missfon^ries (probably Andrade and Gmebo"), Taverj^ier and ThfaTvNOT, 
in whose accounts 1 have not been able to find any mention of lake Berwan or 
Benian. But I shall liave to return to this map later on. * 

The following^ are some extracts from lome 11 m Jaiibert's translation*^ 
He describes the counti^^ of Adhkach. To the east k bajs the nionniains which 
surround Gog and Magog* It is rich in butler and honey and has innumerabie 
flocks of sheep and oxen. 

Au midi c«tte contr^e, tl existe un lac dit dc T^^hama rlnut U circonft^rcnec cst dc 
250 iiiiUcs. Lcs eaux de ce lac sont d'un vert Toacd^ dies exhalent un paifum agr^able et 
sont d'une saveur excellente, Oa y trouve line sortc de poisHon pkt de coulcHrs varices . - » 
Au iiiiUcu dc ce lac il existc unc tspccc d'ilc donl Ic soJ csi cxtrcniemunl fertile et toujours 
■covert d^1^e nbondantc vegdatlon. Les Turcs y font paitre leiiri^ troupeaux ct y campent duiant 
toute Ja bdlc saEon. Au centre de ] 7 le e^l un puits aans eau doiit un nk pu trouver k fund. 
L'iic prodiiit, k ce qu'on ditp une pbnte dont Ics fcuilles rcisemblcnt h celles du sokdi qiii 
sktendenL bf^ucoup^ et qui sont dc cuukur vertc .. , 

Q Hat re fieuves ont kur embouchure dati$ ce Jac. Le prem ier est le consider* 

abkr mais peu rapider ^t tx^H-profond. sources Rimt h 6 Joiim^es de distance du lact et 

’ EdH»ra Ben^E4fi lias a atriking rcEcmblance tn Rm Ualtila^s ol which the Jatter 

saj-a: jAfter this (Kandua and Baghlaa) I pmeetided in the ciiy of DarwiPi m the fOad Of whkh is a 
high raaunLiin, covered with mow and exceedingly cold; they call it ihe Hindu Kush^ i e. Hindoo- 
stayer. lienauEe mn%t of the Riavea brought thjiher fhHti India die oa accuunl of ihe loteiiscm^ of the 
cold.i (The travek of Ihn BaiAta uan^laicd from U^e abridged AmbLi: mafiifacdpt eopitv . *, by the 
Re^'. ^AMTJEr* L^Kj London r 5 ? 9 i 97), fbu Baluta proceeded from Barwan tn El Jarkh and Ohianup 

which was only id stages from Ktmduhdt. His BanYan is the sam^ of which Albemni speaks in 
connection wiih the river Ghorwaiid (the ptestiint Cort^end) which he says riises in the monntains border- 
iag on the kingdom of Kabtil, ami which rccieives ws^eral afduentSp amongst them »ihe river of the 
gorge of Fjiachif. below ihc town of Parw^>. (Sachau's Alberuuh VoU U P^ ^SV)- Tomascuek 
ideatifiO!! Paiwan T.ith the staiiDn PaTthona in the Ihhnla Petitiugeraufl. (Zur histomcheu TopograpWe 
vott Por^iedT Wien iSSj, 1. p, 59), 'Ihis place is Sbll In existencct between HEndu-kuRh and Kobuh 
alniighl 110^ ot Kabul. But Ednsi's description does nut agree with the sritiiatiuD of Parwan. This 
village is situated od a brook, which, like the Corbend, h an afUuent to Panjir or Panjjar anri flowi 
fm™ north to snuiK. Edrisi ccdla both the town and the country Tibet^ while Parwan in the days of 
Eilriji belon^j to the kingdoiii of the Ghjuoawi^ who could hardly be cxiHed Ubetan “rurks. 'l*he 
nvELT on which Edict's cttj" of Tibcl Is situaied. is in connection with the lake Berwan^ and only 
is the city of Eerw(ui. AlbemcLi'a and the present Parwan, is on a rivulet^ which i$ In no connection 
whatever with u lake. The cities ofBerwan and Oudj of Edrisi are abeJonging and isituated 

on the chores of the lake^ which is supposed to have the enormons dimensions of 40 farsakh X 73 
leagues. 

On Cantelli H ma]^ Pi. XXXin, below^ liolh the lake Beruan and the city of Panian arc entered; 
such is also ihe ease with On \Vitt*s map, PL XXXV, On in any other mapH. as, for initancci PL 
X.K 1 X. xxxri, XXXIV, and X?^XVItL l^nan 15 to be found. In some cases, ajc on Pl. XXXI, both 
Patran and Kabul have been pl.vc.ed in the country’ north of ihc niuuntainR, from which the Indus and 
the Ganges take their rifle, a country which by no tiicana is idcniicial with what we call 'Pibei. 

According to Towaschri? Parwaa was wdl known by the Arahj: tDic ambi^hen Geographen 
nenneu ofl den zu Bamiyao geT^hncteti Rusiaq POrwaii mit dem gkichnamigeo Vororte. welcher in 
■dcT OJiercn Bjabiuehen Epwhc etn befestigt» Heerlagcr. ^aAkarV bildete* woraus die WchUgkeil der 
Ijge erhelli»i (L -e,), Edrisi cannot have Ignored Albcruni'a detailed desettpHon of the siluatlon Of 
the place. SUIl he does not mention Puwau, only Berwan. From the Turkish infomiabts he refers 
to, he hfts very likely got a dcscriptioa of the Manasaiovnr, the Indua and ^Tibeti, anti confounded 
ih«n with Pftrwan, W'hich sounded like Purang. 

• Keiivi-tiflt Section, p. J44 et seq. 







LAKE TTitlAMA tDENTlCAL WiTll MANASAKOVAR^ 6j 

dies compdscnt (Ic trois fontAines rturgiasant cn abotidaiicc, k la. di'&tancc dc 2 joumdds Ics 
nii« dcB Rultcs. Un dc ces cours d’eau coule k roccident. el tin autre a Tfirient de la ville 
au'dessou^ de la<|uelle ils $e reuma'sent, formtuit une massu d'cau eoiuiiderable et se jettcnt dana 
le lac. Lm habilanLs ilu pays d'Adhkactl y conduUenl kurs enfants pn«r l« purifier dans les 
eaux dc ce flcut’e, a T^cque de ta pubertd ... Ib disuiit qu'cu buvaiit pcndaivt sept jours dc 
rcati dc ce fieuve, on a la cortitudc d’etre gu^rt de quelque maladie que ce puisse filrc; qu'en 
3 « lavant la tete avec cette CAU, on cst exempt de migraluL'a peiiilEuit un an. Eiifin iU ajontent 
a ce sujet tant d’assertions ct unt de partieularitcs nwrti'eiUcuscs, qn'il (nous) parait convcnablc 
dc les passer sous silence. 

Lc second des flenves qui ae jcUent dans cc lac provient de la montagnedc Djenf. Son 
cuurs cat rapidc cl Son lit rempli de cailloiix raules . ,. Ses caux sout douccs, niais exccessi ce¬ 
ment froides, 

\ja troisicinc pfend sa source dans la montatjuc d’iVscarcuii, coule Vers rorient* jusqu'a 
Rechoca, passe au midi, h.-iigiTe les murs de cettc ville, puis se dtrige vers rorient. conic an 
nord de Baknoun, ville aupr^s de laqueUe i1 detourne son cours vers k midi, longe la base dcs 
montagnes de Kas, se jettc dans la riviere de Djenf, puis dans Ic lac. 

Le quatriime vient du midi. 

Au nord de cc lac il existc une colline de terre rouge parsemde dc troua dc toutes 
parts, .. Snr le snmmci de la cotline ll existe line vUlc du noiii de Chandcraii, 

A 4 joumdes de cc lieu eat la montagne de Kharda, tres-baute et de toutes parts in¬ 
accessible, car SCR flancs sent a pic ct semblables a dra iiiuralLles unies; mals au-dessons de 
cclte monlagne on a tailliJ une grande porte. et, apris avoir fait dcs excavations, on y a pra- 
tiqnd un chemin, ou plutdt un escalier avee de-s marches, par Icqiicl On parviest au sommet de 
la moriUgne et k une ville extrememoil forte et capable dc r^slstcr, quand mcme il n'y rcatc- 
rait qii’un seul homnic. Au Centre de la ville rat imc source d eau douce tr^s-abondante,.. 
L'exciidant de ceUC can s’ecoulc aupribt des murs, sans qu'il cn reatc aiicunc trace, clans un 
trou dont personne ne connait la profondeur. 

It ifi sftvdit days' journey from Tort Kharda to a mountain called Cocafa. 

Cette: muntagne Cst oellc qui ccint le pays de Gog et d* Magog. EUe cst tcllcment 
abnipte qn'il «t impoiuiiblc dc la gravtr, et quand meme on y parvk-ndrait, il serait impossible 
d’attaindre sun Sommet, k cause dc la qiiantite de neiges etcnielles qui y sont amoncekes ct 
dcs brolllards ^pais qui tqujours I'cnvironnent. Au dela aunt dc numbreuses villcs depcndcntes 
du Gog et du Magog. It y a dans cette montagne nombre de serpents ct de reptiles i?nornTes 
qui vivcDt an fond dc« valliks ... 

Finally he te-lk us that north of their countiy- is a range of mountains called 
Farghan, t8 marches long from west to east. In these mountains there is a round 
plateau witli a lake of unknown depth. At the foot of the mountain, towards the 
south and oppo^te the lake, there is a cavern from which a terrible noise often 
rises- The Adhkach TurLs have large faces, big heads, much hair, very' lively eyes, 
speak a particular language and worship the hre and every' brilliant thing. 

An interesting passage in Hdrisi's rather confused account is that about lake 
Tdhama and its four rivers. The story of the four rivers has ancient root in Asia, 
all from Genesis, 2: 10, where a stream is said to have Issued from Eden, spreading 
itself into four great rivers, Pison, Gibon, Hiddekel or Tigris, and Frat or Euplirat. 
On his map P'RA M.^UR.0 identifies Ganges with Pison, at least he has the name 
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Phison entered at the side of Ganges.* * The Vishnu Punana tells us how the 
Ganges, after encircling the capital of Brahma, divdcles into four mlghty^ rivers, flow¬ 
ing in opposite directions, Sita, Alaknanda, Chakshu and Bhadra. 

The names and the distances of Edrisi do not, of course, plaj' any part what¬ 
ever in af> account wliere so much is in confusion. iTie same is the case with the 
direct ion of tlicse rivers. Edrisi makes them enter the take instead of issuing from 
it. In the following ]>ages we shall often have to deal with the four ri^'ers issuing 
fi'om the Manasarovar. DiiLlhilj; and TieffenTHALER believe, at least partly, in 
their existence and have them on tlieir maps} Deiisle, however, has only hvo- Even 
ill our own daj»s one lieara, iVotn lime to time Tibetans asserting that four rivers 
flow underground to the mouths of the Lion, the Elephant, the Peacock and the 
Horse, these rivers being the Iiiihis, Satlej, Map-chu, and Tsangpo-Brahmaputra- 
1 he first of Edrisi's four rivers tnay Ije the sacred Ganges, iheard of, bathed 
in, sanctifying all beings». for he says the inhabitants of Adli^ch take their children 
to batlie them and purify them in it.s water, nie natives regard the ablutions tn 
the Tehama as incontestable. Drinking the water heals everj’ sickness, ami wash¬ 
ing the head with it ensures against headaclie for a year. 'Hie etental wonders of 
the Canges-water believed in by the 1 iindus have been digested in a more practical 
way by the Mohammedan ivriter. 

North of the lake are some famous mountains, one of vi'luch, Cocaifa, is de¬ 
scribed as very abrupt and covered widi eternal snow. Ihis may be the l^Ylasa.^ 
To til is discussion it might be objected that Edrisi should have described die 
Manasaroi ar as if it were two different lakes, the Berwan and the Tdhaina, the one 
in Tibet, and the other in the country of the AtDikach. But this is not at all sur¬ 
prising, for Edrisi is, as a rule, very confused and having taken his information 
from two different sources about one and the same lake, he very likely Iielieved that 
he had to do with tivo quite different lakes in different countries. And we should 
not forget that both these countries were practically unknown in Ids lime. The same 

»Mopp[iiiiundi) ili Fra xMawro. Da upa copta futografica ileH'originak vcnemno, e$islentfl 
liresso J Istilulo Gcografico Mllilans.* Studi Italiani di Filologia Indn-lranlca, DircU: da FiiaKCESi^o 
1 *. PuiXE. VoL IV. AU, rteDa l'.irte t, Fircp/e i^di. See heluw PL XIN- 

* Iti this niauntain nuniixr^ of cnOmioua scqjcnts arc I King. Such talcs were toUl 150 years 
latOr by Marco Fnlo, tbongh jo one case his acrpcnki were crocodiles. Ytilc: The Book ef Ser 
Marco Polo. Vd|. It, p. jfi. Of ft. quite difTcrcDt part, namely, o place belonging 10 the Preaideucy 
of Maxima, Marco Polo say;!: , , . mu those mountaina great serpents ore rife to n marvellous degree, 
besides other vermin, luid Qiis ouiug Ui the great heat. ‘Phe serpents lire also the most venomnuB in 
existcftec, inaaTnuch that any one going lu that region mns feorful |)eril| for many Imve been destroyed 
by dtest: eril reptiles'. Op. ciu VaL II, p. 360. There is a great reseniLhmce between this and 

Edrisi s: »il y a dans ceile montagnu nombre do serpents Ct de reptiles Ciiuniies . .d’ofil rdsnlleDl 

des dangers ct lies obstacles pout quiconque votiHtati la gravlr,j The following legend on GaBTAi.oi'a 
tnap of 1561, placed in a region far la the east of the source of the Oanges, pratiably refers to 
Marco Fold a serpents os described in his VoL II, p. 76: »qui ui «int> serpe gr.ttidisime»$ and tbc 

must UB the case with MercaioFs legend at the very source of the Ganges, on his map of iS^d- 

»In bfs raonbbtis sunt serpentes iitaiiRii.» I do not know whether Bdrist's serpents are taken from 
the same source as those of .Maico Polo and the old mapa. 




RASHIDEDOIN* AKD THE HT«A MOUNTAINS, 
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mistake hAd been made in antiquity, by Ptolemy, regarding' the Oechardes and 
nautisus. And it has been made by geographers, who died only a few years ago, 
in connection with the Tsangpo and Brahmaputra. 

As regards Edrisi’s sources, Dowst>N says; iJdrfsi gives a full compilation 
from the works of his predecessors, with some additional matter from sources now 
lost to us, but he does not appear to have used tlic writings of Bfn'ini (Alberuiii), 
and his work is blemished by many false spelllngs.» • As quotetj al>ove Reinaud 
supposes he did not know Sulciinan^s account either. So far as i can see, and 
whatever he has taken from others, his description of Tibet k not like anj'thing 
else WTitten by Arabian geographers. In those places where he talks of the lakes 
w^hich cannot possibly be anything hut the Manasarovar, he must necessarily give 
the impression that he has derls'ed his know'ledge from travellers who have heard 
of tlie lake and, quite naturally, in many details misunderstood what the)' heard. 
So far as our region, the Manasarovar and the sources of tlie great Indian rivers, 
is concerned, Edrisi Ls by far the most interesting of all Arabian writers. 


J,\KUT', who died in Itas a good deal to tell about Tibet, but nearly 

all of it is cofiicd from Masudi, except a few passages without geographical interest. 


Concerning Muhamad BaKHUVar it is told that in 1243 A. D. he marched 
tow'ards the hills of Tibet. »Their roads pass through the ravines of the mountains, 
as is quite common in that part of the countr)'. Betw'een Kamrtip and Tibet there 
are thirtyfive mountain passes through which horses are brought to Lakhnauti».^ 

In his Jdmfu-c Tawa'rikh, which was completed in 1310, Rashideddin has a 
chapter about India, most of w-hich is taken from Alheruni.^ 

Opposite to Mount Mem, he places another mountain which is said to be 
composed of gold and silver. 

The HJma mountains lie on the north of Kanauj, and on accoxiot of snow and cold form 
the extreme point of the liabiL^tiod of man. Tliis Ks-shmir in centre - - » The 

fivtrs of the entire country of Hindi which flow from the northern mountain^T amount to 
clcV!:tt ... Some other mount^ns arc called Karmakijt (Hemakdt^)^ in which the Gemges halt 
its aource* These are impassable from the side of the cold regions, and beyond them lies 
Machin. To these oiountaitts most of the rivers which lave the cities of India owe their origin. 
Besides these mountains there are others called KaMrchaL They resemble crj^stal domes, and 
axe always covered with snow^ like those of Damawand. They can be seen from Tdkas and 


' H. Mi Elliot: Hie History of India^ as told by its own HisLorkn^p edited hj Prof. John 
Dowson* VoL L London p. 353. 

• Elliotts History, Vo!. IL p- 310. 

i Eliiol's History^ Vol- L p. 44 et seq* 

9 r. 
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Lahawar (Labor). Then there are the mountains of Bfllur, in the direction of Turkistan, which 
are denominated Shamflan. * 

The Jehlum he calls the river of Tibet, a new indication that by the name 
Tibet was generally understood only the western part of the mountainous world. 
The rivers of Panjab are all said to combine with the Satlader or Satlej. From 
the same mountains which send down the >panj-abi or five rivers to the south, the 
>haft-ab>, or seven rivers, go to the north and form the river of Balkh, Amu-darya. 

The city of Kanauj stands on the western bank of the Ganges; to which 
Binakiti, who quotes portions of this chapter, adds: >which comes from the city of 
Turmuz, through the mountains of the east> (Elliot); a curious statement, regarding 
Rashideddin s view that the seven rivers of the Amu-darya join at Turmuz. 
Rashideddin himself is better informed than Binakiti. He says: >The Ganges 
issues from its source, called Gangdwar, and waters many of the cities of India .. .> 

Rashideddin quotes Alberuni word for word in giving the itinerary from India 
through Nepal to Tibet 

Of the source of the Indus we learn: >The Sind rises in the mountains of 
Amak, on tlie borders of the Turkish country.! Alberuni has Unang. ^ 

In the geography of the great prince Abulfeda, who was bom at Damascus 
in 1273 ^d died 133^? ^.nd who distinguished himself as much in scholarship as in 
the wars against the crusaders and Mongolians, we do not, however, find much of 
value as to the regions that are of special interest to us. His work was accom¬ 
plished in 1321. Of the Indus, Nahr Mihran, he says it has also the name Sind, 
and gives the same description of its course in India as we know from his pre¬ 
decessors. 

C est un grand fleuve, dont Teau est tres-douce; il ressemble au Nil d*6gypte, en ce 
qu il nourrit dans son sein des crocodiles . .. On lit dans le Resm-Almamour que le fleuve 
Mihran prend sa source sous le 126* degre de longitude et le 36* degr^ de latitude; qu’il coule 
au sud-ouest ... 3 

He has nothing about the source of the Ganges. 

Le fleuve du Gange, Nahr Gang, est appele par les Indiens Gangou. Il s’avance a 
1 orient de Canoge (Kanauj) ... Le Gange est un fleuve tres-respect^ des Indiens; les Indiens 
sy rendent en p^lerinage; ils se pr^cipitent dans ses eaux ou se tuent sur ses rives. 

The great latitudinal system of ranges in the interior of Asia he simply calls 
Djebel, or >the Mountain! par prifirence: 

DjeW est le nom d’une chaine, qui partant des fronti^res de la Chine s’^tend a Tocci- 
dent jusqu au pays de Fergana et de Osrouschna (dans le Transoxiane); elle passe entre les 


, Billdr-tdgh or icrystal mountains! running north through Badakhshan. Shamlllr is 

probably from the Arabic »Shamfl>, north. (Dowson). Sachau writes Bolor. 

,. , Amak Cunningham says: >This is apparently the Tibetan Gya-nag, pronounced Ganak, 

which means the Black Flams, and is the name for Chinese Tartary where the Indus actually rises.> 
Elliot, op. at p. 64. 

3 Geographic d’Aboulfeda par M. Reinaud. Tome II, Paris 1848, p. 79. 
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villes de Kesch et de Samarcand, et se r^unit a la montagne de Bokhara, connue sous le nom 
de Ouarka. 

Reinaud thinks that either Abulfeda did not know the name of these moun¬ 
tains or he believed that the native name was synonymous with >mountain>. At one 
place * * Reinaud writes »Djebel (Thibet)* as if Abulfeda had especially meant that 
part of the system which borders upon Tibet. 

India is bordered on the west by Sind, on the east by the deserts which sep¬ 
arate it from China, and on the north by the country of the Turkish nomads. 

Regarding Tibet and its situation he only quotes ISTAKRI, and MOHALLABI 
who says: »Le Tibet (Tobbat) tombe au nord du royaume de Canoge: une grande 
distance separe ces deux pays.* 


Nor has the famous traveller iBN Batuta much to tell about our parts of Asia. 
He lived from 1304 to 1377. Like nearly all other travellers and geographers he 
avoided Tibet, the inaccessible country beyond the mountains. Of the Indus he says 
that *it is the greatest river in the world, and overflows during the hot weather 
just as the Nile does ...» * And of the other great river he says: *Some of the 
Hindoos drown themselves in the river Ganges, to which they perform pilgrimages; 
and into which they pour the ashes of those who have been burnt.* 

In 1340 A. D. we find Ibn Batuta at Sadkawan, a place in Bengal: *From 
Sadkawan I travelled for the mountains of Kamru, which are at the distance of one 
month from this place. These are extensive mountains, and they join the mountains 
of Thibet, where there are musk gazelles. The inhabitants of these mountains are, 
like the Turks, famous for their attention to magic.* This is obviously the eastern 
Himalaya, for in Alberuni we have found that from the point where one turns 
northwards to Nepal the mountains of Kamru *stretch away as far as the sea.* 3 

Then it *happened» that he entered the country of China, and came to a city 
called Jabnak; *it is divided by the river which descends from the mountains of 
Kamru, called the Blue River. By this one may travel to Bengal and the countries 
of Laknouti.* From Yunnan and the Blue River one may indeed travel to Bengal, 
though Ibn Batuta places the sources of the river too far south, instead of in the 
ranges north of Tang-la. 

The knowledge of the world regarding the geography of Tibet cannot be 
said to have been more augmented by the journey of Ibn Batuta than by that of 
his contemporary Friar Odorico de Pordenone, though the latter travelled straight 
across Tibet 

* Op. cit p. 89. 

* The Travels of Ibn Batuta; translated from the abridged Arabic manuscript copies, ... by 
the Rev. Samuel Lee. London 1829, p. 100. 

} Kuvn says that Mount Kamru, or Kamani as he has it, is situated in the province of Assam. 
Op. cit. p. 78. 





CHAPTER V. 


LATER MOHAMMEDAN WRITERS. 


In the Mal/itzdt-i T/mdrf, or the autobioji^phical memoir of the great con- 
queror TlMlTR, which originally was written in the Jagatai Turhi language, trans¬ 
lated into Per^an ami dedicated to Emperor Shah Jahan who began his reign in 
1628, we find only a few references which may be of interest in this connection. * 
During his campaign the Emperor received information that Nagarkot »waa a large 
and important town of i lindustiln, and situated in these mountains (Siwdlik)». As 
soon as he heard this he decided to carry on war against the infidel Hindus of 
Nagarkot, and the city was conquerc<!. »A part)' of the Hindus fled towards the 
mountain, and I taking a body of soldiers pursued tiiem up that lofty mountain, and 
put them to the sword. After mounting to die summit I halted.* 

In the city of Jabhdn ... »I made inquiries about the country and city of 
Kashmir from men who w'ere acquainted with It, and from them I learned that 
Kashmir is an incomparable country*. Its capital was called Naghaz and a large 
river flowed tlirougli the city. >The source of this river Is within the limits of 
Kashmir in a large lake, some parasanges in length and breadUi, which Is called 
Vfr-ndk ,.. The river passes on and Joins the Chinib above Multan. The united 
waters pass below Muhin ami then join the Rdwi. The river Biyih comes down 
through another part and joins them, and the three united rivers fall into the Sind 
or Indus In the neighbourhood of Ucli. All these (united) rivers are called the Sind 
or the Panjab, and this river falls Into the Persian Gulf near Thatta.* He does not 
mention the Satlej in which the Bias (alls before joining the Indus. The Ravi joins 
Chenab above Multan. 

For a conqueror as Tiirmr die iiiaccessible, and to a great extent uninhabited 
countries to ilie north had no value and no interest whatever, and he does not even 
mention them, tliough he who had drenched half Asia in blood certainly knew die 
geography better than anyone of his rime. His historian, Sherefeddin from Yesd, 


■ Elwot's History of tnriiii, Vol HI p. 465 ci s«|. 
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who died in 1446, at least mentions Tibet in his Zafar-Ndma or Book of Victory. 
And he knows the source of the Ganges, at the Cow^s Head: * * 

Le Detroit de Coupel6 (Montagne sur le Gange) est situ^ au pied d’une montagne par 
oil passe le Gange, & a quinze millcs de chemin plus haut que ce Detroit, il y a une pierre 
taillie en forme de Vache, de laquelle pierre sort la source de ce grand Fleuve; c’est la cause 
pour laquelle les Indiens adorent cctte pierre, & dans tous les pays circonvoisins jusques a une 
annee de chemin, ils se tournent pour prier du cote de ce Detroit & de cette Vache de pierre. 

As Sherefeddin himself says, he has derived what he tells about Kashmir, partly 
from native information, partly from what he had been able to verify personally: 

La forme de ce Pays est ovale: il est entoure de hautes montagnes de tous les cot^s: 
celle du Midi regarde Deli & la terre des Indes: cellc du Nord regarde Bedakchan & la Co- 
rassane: celle d’Occident regarde les Hordes des Ouganis, & celle d’Orient regarde Tobbot, ou 
Thebet .. . 

He finds it surprising that a river with such a swift current as that of Nagaz, 
can come down from one single origin, the source of which is in the country itself. 
Of the river of Kashmir he knows: 

il se joint audessous de Moultan au Fleuve Genavf (Ab-i-Chenab, Chenabi), & tous deux 
ensemble ayant pass6 Moultan, tombent dans le Fleuve de Ravi, qui passe par Tautre Moultan; 
ensuite le Fleuve Biah les joint, & tous aupr^s de la Ville d’Oiitche se jettent dans le grand 
Fleuve Indus nomrn^ Absend (Ab-i-Sind) . . . 

He knows three roads to Kashmir, one rather difficult from India, and: — 

celle de Tobbat ou Thebet est plus facile; mais durant plusieurs joumees on trouve 
quantite d’herbes venimeuses qui empoisonnent les chevaux des passants. * 


Hafiz Abru, who died in 1430, gives in his Tdrikh a few particulars about 
the sources of the great rivers: ^ 

* Histoire de Timur-Bec. Ecrite en Persan par Sherefeddin Ali, natif d’Yezd, auteur con- 
teraporain. Trad, par Petis de la Croix. Vol. Ill, Paris 1722, p. 131 and 160 et seq. 

* Shcrefeddin’s description of the rivers of the Panjab is far superior to anything written by 
Europeans even some 300 years later, as can be seen if his relation be compared with the little map 
accompanying Petis de la Croix’s edition of 1722 (PI. IV). For there is nothing wrong in Sheref- 
eddin’s hydrography. The single curious thing is that the name Bias is given to the whole course 
of the Sadej, from its junction with the Bias to its jimction with the Chenab. The upper course of 
the Satlej, from the Manasarovar to the junction of the Bias, he does not mention. On Petis de la 
Croix’s map the Jehlam joins the Chenab; but the next river eastwards, is not the Ravi as it ought to 
be, but the Bias, which is shown as joining the Chenab below Midtan instead of the Satlej. The 
easternmost river of the map is called Caul or Dena and corresponds to the Satlej as can be seen 
from Mt. Coukd, corresponding to the present Guge. Mansar may stand for Mansaroar or Manasa¬ 
rovar. Labor is there, but placed on the Bias instead of the Ravi. Petit Tibet and Grand Tibet are 
not badly placed. Sherefeddin says correctly that the Ganges takes its origin from the Cow’s Head. 
But on the European map the source of the Ganges is placed some 13 days’ journey above the Cow 
which is even entered on the map and provided with the legend: 1 Vache de piere ador^e par les 
Guebres*. The Indians, otherwise the Hindus of Sherefeddin have, 300 years later, been improved to 
fireworshippers. The little map has no original value whatever; on Delisle’s map of 1723 the Panjab 
rivers are arranged in quite a different way. 

3 Elliot, op. cit. Vol. IV, p. 4 et seq. 
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>This river (Sind) has its source in the skirts of the mountains of Kashmir, and runs 
from the western side of those mountains into the country of Mansura. Its course is from 
north to south, the end turning to the east.> And of the Ganges: >Its source is on the east of 
the country of Kanauj .. . There are other large rivers to the east of this which are men¬ 
tioned by men who have travelled in India; but their names, sources, and embouchures, have 
not been accurately stated. So also there are many large rivers in China, but it is not known 
whether they run to the east or to the west, nor where they rise, nor where they discharge.^ 

A hundred years later KhONDAMIR says: 

iThe river Ganges is a river situated to the east of Kanauj, and the Hindus are of 
opinion that the water of this river springs from the fountain of Paradise; having burned their 
dead, they throw the ashes into the stream, and this practice they hold as purifying them 
from their sins.» * * 


In his autobiography the great B.\BAR, one of the most fascinating leaders of 
men who ever lived in Asia (1482—1530), makes a short reference to the moun¬ 
tains in the north, from the western continuation of which he had such wonderful 
personal experiences: 

>The northern range of hills has been mentioned. Immediately on crossing the river 
Sind, we come upon several countries in this range of mountains, connected with Kashmir, 
such as Pakhali and Shamang. Most of them, though now independent of Kashmir, were 
formerly included in its territories. After leaving Kashmir, these hills contain innumerable 
tribes and states, parganas and countries, and extend all the way to Bengal and the shores of 
the Great Ocean. About these hills are other tribes of men.>* 

Shah Babar has traversed and described the Hindu-kush; we now come to a 
Mohammedan who has travelled straight through those regions of south-western 
Tibet which interest us here. 


Mirza Haidar was despatched by the Khan of Yarkand to invade Ursang 
and destroy its idol-temple, which was the point of adoration of the whole of Khitai.^ 
His journey lies between July 4th and October 22nd, 1533 and seems to be the first 
in this part of Tibet, from which any reliable information exists. It is, however, 
very meagre in geographical detail. He started from Miryul or Leh and for 20 
days found no other signs of infidels than a few fortresses. Leaving the heavy part 
of his army behind he went on >in all haste> with the strongest horses and the best 
part of his cavalry. After 50 days he came to a place called Bdrmang where he 
had a successful fight with the Champa people of Tibet. The part of the army 
that followed finally approached a fortress on the way, called Kdrdun. The defen- 

* Op. cit p. 181. 

* Op. cit. Vol. rv, p. 221. 

3 N. Elias and E. Denison Ross: The Tarikh-i-rashidi of Mirza Muh. Haidar. London iS95» 
p. 454 ct seq. 
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ders of the fortress applied to one of the Rai of Hindustan who came with 3,000 
Hindu infantry to help them against the invaders. 

Mirza Haidar halted some days in a pasture-ground near Barmang, from 
where, having chosen out 900 men from the army, he set forth with them for Ursang. 
>From Maryul of Tibet to that place is two month’s journey. After one month’s 
journey, one comes to a spot where a lake is situated; it is 40 farsakhs in circum¬ 
ference, and on its shores there is a castle, which is called Luk-u-Labuk. We 
halted there for the night* On account of the difficulty of breathing almost all the 
horses died. Leaving this place, only a fifth part of the army was mounted, all the 
rest proceeded on foot. Two days further the province of Ham (or Hari) was 
plundered. >The people of that place assert that it is 24 days’ journey into Ban- 
gdla.» Only 90 men out of the 900 were now mounted. >With these ninety, I 
advanced and plundered a place called Askabrak. About 100,000 sheep, 20,000 
kutds (i. e. yaks) and a proportionate number of prisoners and horses, fell into our 
hands. There remained eight days’ journey from Askabrak to Ursang. However, 
the horses of our party beeing entirely broken down, we were obliged to turn back.* 
Six days later they started for the west. Twenty days’ journey from Maryul they 
came to a place called Tamlik. From there they had only two marches to Guga, 
from which place Mirza Haidar returned. 

In a note* the editors point out the fact that the names from Ladak and Bal- 
tistan are transliterated widi remarkable accuracy and that it is only in the imper¬ 
fectly known regions of Tibet proper that difficulties arise. They found an ex¬ 
planation to this in the fact that too little was known of the geography of Southern 
Tibet. The editors had in vain tried to obtain some information from Desideri, and still 
some 180 years later, he seemed to have travelled, *over almost exactly the same 
route as Mirza Haidar*. 

But even now, after Ryder’s and Rawling’s and my own expeditions in these parts 
of Tibet, it is not easier than in 1895 to identify the names. Tamlik seems to be 
somewhere at the upper Satlej, as it was only two days from Guga, which may be 
Guge. Ham or Hari is probably Ngari, in Chinese Ari, so much the more as it is 
said to be 24 days from Bangala, in its widest sense equivalent with the Indian 
plains. Mirza Haidar travelled with an army, and an invasion of Tibet from the 
west can hardly be undertaken on any other route than the ordinary trade-route 
from Ladak, along the Indus to the Manasarovar, Maryum-la, and the Tsangpo. 
The lake halfway between Leh and Lhasa points also to the same effect. Its circum¬ 
ference of 40 farsakh is given at 160 miles by the editors. The real circumference 
of the Manasarovar is 48 miles, but including the Rakas-tal, we get some 90 miles. 
As a rule the oriental always exaggerates the sizes of lakes. Kardun may be Gar- 
gunsa, or Gartok. On the shores of the Manasarovar I have not found any name 


* Ibid. p. 458. 
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sounding in the least like Lufc-u-Labuk. Only th<t Utter half of thh name lu^ a 
vague likeness with Se-Libuk (5dipnk}| which, however, should change the lake into 
Nganglaring-tso- From Sdipuk there is the Serpiui-lam to Lhasa, but ir: h not 
likely that an army would have chosen sudi a way. The heavy' loases in horses 
cannot have been caused by idam-giri» as he says, specially not if the horses were 
from I^dak- They must have died from fatigue^ which points to the hardships in 
very high regions. But then it is diffiodt to account for Hari, There is nothing 
to be sure of, even not the statement that he arrived within 8 daj^ from Ursang 
or Lhasa* In Saka-dsong there is, at least nowadays^ a little temple which may have 
been called Saka-Iabrang, which has a faint likeness with A$kabrak. But this place 
is much more than S days from Lhasa, though it can be said to be S day's from 
die western frontier of the province of Utsang. 


The compiled under the superintendence of Aeul Fazl^ ]:>rime 

minister to Emperor Akuar^ has rightly been regarded as a gold mine of in¬ 
formation regarding Hindustan^ as it w'os in the days of Akbar* Of geographical 
matter it does not^ however, contain so much as one could have expected, although 
it is known how Akbar took special interest in at least one of the great rivers, 
namely, the Gangers oven to such an extent that he sent a special expedition in 
search of the source of the sacred river/ and that he, as we are told by Abul 


* MAptoncHi, a Venetinn physician, who served it the court of RrajHiror Auilaj*ozeh, idls us 
how the inative explorers^ of Akbar di&cOvcrM llit tfource of ihc? riaiiges: »Another of Aierbar^u Cuito- 
KEties wrts, that of knowing ihc Source of thcr Can^ca. That River the Most Kjwlem of ail ludoustan 
runs tlE Cotirse from North to Soiilh . . . Ii*a Sonree has always been the Ground of a flispute be¬ 
tween the Bfadimancs of ihtac, and the Gvnmosophhts of former times. Ici the days of Akebar it 
WAS still unknown, as the ^urue of the Nile waa tinknown not above an Age hgo. llie S?lmperor 
therefore spar'd no Coat to discover the Head of a River which the best Jewel in his Crown. He 
Conunis^iloiiated certain Pensons^ with orders to steer North winds by the Banks of The Ganges, tilE they 
arriv'd at a fit FounLaiiu He furnish'd 'em with Frovulons, Horses, Mony, and Letters of Recom^ 
mciidntioa for paasLng tmdjstwrb'd thro' all the Countries bordering upon die Gatigca, and wliich were 
not of his own Dependence. They kept on Iheir Courae towanda the North, and the nearer they 
approached the Source, the narrower the River grew^ They iiaes^d through untrodden ForeutSi where 

they ^ were forced to cut out Pudis for ihemsdvusi. Ai List they arrived at a high Mountain, whidi 

seemM to be shaped by Art into the Form of u Cows Head. Out of it iaauea a vaat Quantity of 
^Va^e^, which the CommfsSionefS supposed to be die Scnirce of the Ganges- They pcnclmtcd no 
fortberr they rettim'd afrer having run thrungh ^nrious Dangen?^ to give the Emperor an AccoEiut of 
their Travels. Thefr Relutton was inserted rn the Chronicle ftotn whence 1 have taken it* And after 
ail, they have told us nothing titw. Long before Akehnrs Time, the People m the Indies were per- 
swaded lliat the f Tanges rook Iis Source b a high Mountain, whose Figure resemhl^d ihat of a Cows 
Head * . * The Indians since the Day$ of Akebar have made some firrther DlscoverieSi and found Lhat 
the Gaugea only forms a Cascade on the Muuntaiu from whence they believed it look its Source; but 

rises much higher m the Country towards the middle of great Tartnry.t The General History of the 

Mogul Enipirc, From k’s FoUDdatiou by Tamerlane, to the Emperor Orangreb. Ertracled from 
the Meriioixa of M. Manouchi, a Veneliun, iDd Chief rhysitian to Grangieb for above forty years. 
By F+ F. Catrou. London 1709, p* 15s cl acq. — On Kuropean maps from Aumngzeb^s lime tlae 
source of the Ganges us indeed p3.iced far away to the north, in Tartaria Mpgria. 
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Fazl, * * although a Mohammedan, only used to drink Ganges water both at home 
and while iravelling. 

To judge from the Tibet was known and valued chiefly on 

account of its products- iAlthough gold Is imported into Hindustan, it is to be 
found in abundance in the northern mountains of the conn try, as also in Tibet. 
Gold may also be obtained by the Saldnf-process from the sands of the Ganges 
and Indus, and several other rivers, as most of the waters of this country are mixed 
with gold: however, tlie labour and expense greatly exceed the profit** Or when 
it b said that merchants bring to court gootl horses from several different countries, 
Kirgis. Tibet, and Kashmir amongst others. Or when the «katas» or Tibetan yak 
b mentioned, »an animal of extraordinary appearance, occurring in the neighbour^ 
hood of Tibet and Kashmir*.* 

Akbar was told that »ln Tibet there was even now a class of Ldmahs, or 
Mongolian devotees, and recluses, and hermits, that live two hundred years, and 
more*,'* information that must have aroused the curiosity of the Emperor, who was 
particularly interested in religion, not least In that of the Jesuit Fatliem at Goa, 

The follo^ving piece of hydrography b important; it occurs under tlie tide 
of Ldhor\^ 

•It has six principal rivers which all flow from the northern mountains. 1. The Sutlej the 
ancient name of which is Shattudar and whose source is In the Kdhtdr hills *. .. it receives 
the Bidh at the Baiih ferry.^ II. The Bidh (Bias) was anciently called Bipaslia.* Its source is 
named Bialikund in the Kullu mountains in the vicinity of which the town of Snitinpur stands 
above the river. Ill, The Ravi, the ancient Trawati, rises in the Bliadrdl hills. Labor the 
capital, is situated on its banks. IV. The Chendb, anciently Chandarbhaga.. , V, The 
Biliat,« anciently called Bidasta, has its rise in a lake in the parganah of Ver In Kashmir, flows 
through Srinagar and enters Hindustan... VI. The source of the Sindh (Indus) is placed by 
some bet ween Kashmir and Kashghar, urhile others locate it in Ctiina. It flows along the 
borders of the Sawad territory... into Baluchistdii>>''* 


* Fjcan^ois KitRNrKR wrilea that Auiahgxeb also used Ganges'water, cu well as all members of 

the court: when traretllng several camels ladca with Gangcs-water accompanied the camp. Travels 
in the Mogul Empire A. IJ. rfijd—ifififl Conatabte's edition, Loudon p. aai, jsd, and 344. 

* The Ain i Akbari by Abut Fa*l 'Allanji, translated fiom the original Persiui, by H, BlOCU- 
MANN M, A. Vol. I. Calcutta t«73, p. la. 

> Ibidem p, Iga and 14^. 

* Ibidem p, sot. 

J Op. cil. Vol. H, translated by Colonel H. S. jAFKirrT, Calcutta, iSgi, p. 310. 

^ I do doL know whether the Kdhldr hills stand for Kulu or Kailas or anythii^ else. The 

source of the river iu Manasarovar seems to have been unknown, at least to the compilatora of the 

Ain-i-Alcbari. In a note the tiauslator says: >It rises Like the Indus on the slopes of the Kail^ moun- 

tmns_ The twin lakes Of Misoeaiowar and KakaS'tal, united with each othu', ace its direct source*, 

a statement which is only partly correct, 

T p. J16 is found a more detailed desctipfloo Of the JuiictioD of the Bias and Satiej, 

* Sanscrit Vipasa, Greek Elypharia. 

^ Sanscrit Vitasta, FroLEUVa Bidospes. 

The uncertainty betrayed by this passage becomes so much the stroogcr when it ia said later 
an, p. 364, that the river called Sind rises in Tibet. 
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Under the title tSA^ah ef BcKgah' we read: 

»Its rivers arc cauntlras and the first of them in this province is the Ganges: Its source 
cannot be traced. The Hindu sages say that it flows down from the hair of ^fahnc!cva'B head. 
Rising in the maiEntaias towards the north, it passes through the province of Delhi... In 
praise of this stream the Hindu sages have written volumes. From its source to its mouth it 
is considered sacred hut some spots have peculiar sanctity.^ 

k is added that this sacred water is sweet, light, wholesome, and may be kept 
in a vessd for years without undergoing any change. The comptlaior of Afn-i‘ 
Ak&ari .leems to have been very uncertain about the source of the Ganges, for, at 
another place,^ dealing with the SuMh of Dandis he speaks of a holy place called 
Chikar Ti’rth, with an image of Mabadeo, and adds: 

rNear it a spring rises which is held to be the Ganges. An ascetic by the power of 
the Almighty' was in the liabit of going to the Ganges daily from this spot. One night the 
river appeared to him in a dream and said: ’Undertake these fatigues no longer; I myself wilt 
rise up in thy cell'. Accordingly in the morning it began to well forth and is flowing at the 
present time.* 


■At last we meet with the Brahmaputra: *Another river (in Bengal) is the 
Brahmaputra. It flows from Khati to Kticb and thence through the Sarkdr of Ba- 
zohd and fertilizing the country’, falls into the sea.*^ Jii.st as die easternmost river 
of the Panjab, the easternmost river of Bengal lias escaped the attention of the Mo¬ 
hammedan geographers for hundreds of years. Such was die case especially with 
the Brahmaputra which was situated far away from the centre of Mohammedan 
power in India. ♦ 

Kashmir was of course very well known in Emperor Akbar’s days, — he 
himself, is said to have travelled the Pir Panjal-road thrie& Great 'I'ibet is placed 
to die N.E„ and Litde Tibet to die N,W, of Kashmir. Lir h the district which b 
said to border on the mountains of Great Tibet. To the north of Ldr there is a 
lofty mountain which dominates all the surrounding country, and the ascent of which 
b arduous.^ 

Sanscrit orography ot the mountains north of India b related by 
Ain-i-Akbari, and again we meet Sumeru, Himachala, flemakuta, Nishada and the 
rest, widiout becoming the wiser as to dieir situation in relation to each other. 
Even Kailasa b mentioned, iliough there are many mountains with this name. Amongst 
the sacred places of pilgrimage of the Mindus, the Ganges is enumerated as No. i, 
and the Sadej as N:o 24.* 


■ Op. cit p, 130 . 

* Op. cit p. *34. 

Iraflataior ha$ a note: >Itii rise is supposed to be from ibt SE. base of ibe 

‘ ^ ^ s'dt vf tte wsrerpurtug in which the Sudej and ihe ladua also 

HJet their me . -vjtw is not iu accorria^iee with italiEy- 

u t operitions on tiie banis of the Brahmapiilra, 

which u a lai]^ rl»er, that flows ftom Khatii, Elliot's Histaiy. Vol. VX, iflje, p. 73. 

> Up. ot 3^3* r 

* Op. ciL Vol. IlL Calcutta 1894, p, 30, *90 aud 303. 
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In Shah Jahangir’s time the expression Tibet seems chiefly to have included 
Baltistan and Ladak. Himalaya was simply called »the mountains of Jammu and 
Kang^»;‘ Kangra was the name of the fort of Nagp’akot, and in Europe the Hima¬ 
laya was called »the mountains of Nagrakot* *. 

The last extract on Tibet, from a Mohammedan text worth mentioning, I find 
in Schefer’s translation of Bokhari’s History of Central Asia, 1740—1818. Its 
author is Seefi, and the title of his work History of the Kings of India, Sind, Khita, 
Khotan etc. He places Tibet between Kashmir, Hindustan, the countries of the 
Kalmaks and the province of Kashgar, though the latter countries are separated 
from Tibet by a desert of several days’ journey; by this he probably means the 
road over the Kara-korum pass, of which another Mohammedan, MiR ISSET Ullah, 
gave a very good description in 1812. Tibet is described, by Seifi, as a vast and 
flourishing country, the several princes of which are in continual war against each 
other. The country is full of steep mountains covered with forests, and it is ac¬ 
cessible only through narrow gorges. There is any amount of gold. The Tibetans 
are very small and dressed in black from head to foot. * 

Herewith we have brought the knowledge of the great Arabian geographers 
and other Mohammedans regarding Tibet down to a time in which the Europeans 
had already begun to become masters of Hindustan. The extracts given above, all 
from the time of Suleiman the Merchant have shown us how very little the Moham¬ 
medan writers knew even of northern India and the Himalaya during centuries 
previous to the foundation of the Empire of the Great Mogul. As to Tibet, its name 
was known, but concerning its situation and its geography this country remained 
practically a terra incognita. 

* Elliot’s History. Vol. VI, p. 382. 

* Histoire de I’Asie Centrale (1740—i8i8). Par Mir Abdoul Kerim Boukrary, publ. par 
Charles Schefer, Paris 1876, p. 292 et seq. 
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CHAPTER VL 


CHINESE WORKS ON THE HYDROGRAPHY OF SOUTH¬ 
WESTERN TIBET. 

In iJie precetling chapters I have tried to show how hopeless a task it is to 
search in the ancient Indian, Greek, Roman, Arabian and other Mohammedan writers 
for any valuable and trustworthy information about Tibet. In later chapters we shall 
see how Europe got acquainted with this country only in vety- recent times. The 
only people which has since many centuries possessed really reliable and partly very 
detailed and correct information of Tibet is the Chinese. On account of tlieir geo¬ 
graphical position, their great ability for lO]jogTapbica] sun'ey, the admirable exactitude 
witlt which they are accustomed to describe wliat they see, and finally their political 
and commercial relations with Tibet, the Chinese liave had through centuri^ in¬ 
numerable opportunities to study Tibet from several poitiis of view, administrative, 
commercial, historical and geographical. At an epoch when Tibet was still unknown 
to Europe, the Chinese had a rather clear conception of its geography, more especi¬ 
ally of its eastern and souiltem portions, while central and noiiliera Tibet has re¬ 
mained nearly unknown even to them. But being a practical people tlie Chinese 
did not care very much for those parts of the country, which were uninhabited and 
where nothing tvas to be gained, 

Rockhui, points to the fact that many Chinese scholars were sent by dteir 
Government to Tibet to hold official positionsj they were thrown in daily contact 
with the educated and ruling classes and made records of what they saw and heard, 
which were afteru'ards pubiislted and contained a vast and trustworthy source of 
information.* 

Tlie most important Chinese works on Tibet date from the iSih and 19th 
centuries which is owing to the fact that the political supremacy of China in llbet 
was accomplished in 1720. 

As a basis for his Sketch quoted above Rockhill has taken tiitL 
Discription &/ Ce ntral Tibtb^ or, as its Oiincse title is, Wd-tsang-fu-ehthi * 

* Tibet A Geographical, Ethnogiaphied, and Historical Sketch, derived from Oiiiicae Sources, 
By W, WoodvilJe Rockhill. jotunal of The Royal Asiatic Society, 1*51, p. j ci seq. 

' Wei is (he prorioce of which Lhasa is the capital; to Tsaog die capital is Shi gat*^ . Rock- 
hiD in his ttan^don calls both proviacca of which Lhasa ts ibe eapi^ lOmiraJ Tibet*, 
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written in 17^2 by Ma ShaOYON and Mki HSI'SHISNG, for this work was found 
to contain nearly all earlier Chinese information- Rockhil) supplemented the in¬ 
formation of Wei-tsanjr-t'u-chih by extracts from all Chinese works published down 
to 1S91, thus adding' several itineraries and other facts which had not been men¬ 
tioned in older books. Rockliill gives the titles of thirteen different w'orks which 
have been his principal sources/ 

BRETSCHNEIDER regards the Ta-c/i* *ing-i-£nng-chi/it or Greai Geography of 
the Chinese empire under the Ta~ch'ing (Manchu) dynasty as the most important 
of the Chinew* works providing us with geographical knowledge of the Chinese Em¬ 
pire and its dependencies. Its first edition appeared in 1743, svhlle the second much 
enlarged edition was published in 1764 and contains 500 chapters- The best map 
of the Chinese dominions is the Ta-cliing-i-f ung-yU-Pn^ which was published in Wu- 
ch'ang-fu in 1863.* 

However, before I proceed to quote some interesting passages from these and 
other more recent works, I may be ailow'cd to enter a'few quotations from what the 
early Chinese chronicles have to say about the relations between China and Tibet. 

During the T'ang dynasty Tibet is mentioned as one of the four great powers 
which made war against China, and from the early part of the same dynasty the 
first embassy from Tibet to the court of the Chinese Emperor is mentionctl; »T]ve 
first day of the fifth moon, 634, an eclipc of the sun took place. The emperor 
reccK'ed an eml>assy from the king of Tibet. The name of this country wm T'u- 
fan (old pronunciation T’u-po), This king was called 'I'san-p'u, He had formidable 
armies and was feared by all his neighbours-^ ^ 

Edouard ChavanneS reminds us of the great extent of the Tibetan domin- 
bns in the latter half of the seventh century. In 663 the 1’ibcians had gained a 
great wetory over the T’u-yii-hun/ a Tungus people who had established them¬ 
selves in the region of Koko-nor. In 670 the Tibetans conquered the »four gam'sonss 
Kucha, Khotan, Kashgar, and Tokmak. The Chinese came to the assistance of the 
I’ungus tribe, but the imperial troops were completely defeated in the valley of 
Biikhain-gol, Thenceforward the Tibetans, being sovereigns of Koko-nor and Eastern 
Turiecstan, became very powerful and mixed themselves constantly in the affairs of 
the western Turks, thdr neighbours to the north, while India was thdr neighbour 

* Loc, cLl. 

* Researcha From Eiuteni AsUlic SourceH FragmenlH towandj ibc knowledge of the 
geogmphy and history of Cctitrat aad WcHiem Asia from Che 13th to the 17 th ccniiuy. By E. BnM* 
Schneider- Vol. E, London 19 to, p. 30S, 

* Ahregd de rhiittoire Cbbuise de la gnndc dynutic Tang. M^moiits eoncemani I'hiiitoirc 
etc. dca Chinais, par 1 m Missiodliiures dr P£km. Tottie iiidiuietiic, Paris ir^J. [i. 4.44- 

+ I am extremely indebted to Doctor AlliSRT HerruaMn for his kiadness in reading two proofs 
of this chapter. For the trnnscriptioit of the Chinese naaoes Doulor Hcrruiiuiu has advised me to 
Mow tVAdt;'i iptem; it sbonld, however, be reouufeed that only the ptonunciBlioD of the prwent ilay 
s nrfczTod to. Only in sonne cases, where it bos been possible and uecesfisry, the dd prODuneiatiaD 
has been added within brockets. 
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to the souili. To the east they held the country to Liang-chou in Kansu and to 
Szechuan. In 691 the Chinese, having defeated the Tibetans, conqueretl die four 
garrisons. 

In the Ckin T'ang-sku and the T"ang-shu there is to be found a detailed 
chronicle of the political and military'' relations between the Tibetans and Chinese 
and surrounding peoples, though there is nothing of geographical interest to us. In 
Chavannes' translation we are told that during the i-f&ng period, 676—67S, Tu-chi 
took the tide of Kagan of die ten tribes, concluded an alliance with the T'uTan 
(Tu-po) or Tibetans and ravaged An-hsi or Kucha. In the same period die Tibetans 
are said to have ravaged the Kingdom of Kashgar. 

Great P’o-lu or Baldstan is said to be direct west of the T’u-fan (T'u-po) or 
Tibetans, and bordering upon Litde P’o-lli, Gilgit, and westwards upon the territory 
of Wu-ch^ang or Oudyana. It belongs to the T^u-fan (T'u-po), and from 696 to 
741 it is rqxjitcd to have sent ambassadors to the court thrice; 3,000 li to the 
east, a little to the south, from Litde P'o-lii one arrives at the encampment of T’u* 
fan (T’u-po) tsan-p’u, the btsanpo of Tibet; 500 il south is Ku-shih-mi or Kashmir- 
In 747 Kao Hsien-chih made an expedition to Little P’o-lU. ’ 

Several features of t!ie ancient Sanscrit geography of S.W. Tibet are to be 
found in Ta^t'ang-hsi-yU-fM, Records 0/ ike Western JVerfd (compiled during) the 
Great T’ang dynasty (A. D. —907); translateil by Imperial command by Hst^AK 

ChuanG (Hiuen Tsang). a Doctor of the three Pitakas, ami edited by PiEN Cm, 
a Shaman of the Ta-tsung-chi Temple. In the Introduction to Hook 1 of dits work, 
written by Chang Yiieh, who flourished as minister of state under T'ang Milan Tsung 
(A. D, 713—756), we read the following passages, which for the sake of complete¬ 
ness should be inserted in diis connection: * 

The mountain called Sum^ni stands up in the midst cf the great sea hrnily fixed on 
a circle of gold, around which mountain the sun and moon revolve; this mouiitala is perfected 
by (composed oQ four precious substances, and is tlie abode of the Di^as. Around this are 
seven [dountatn'tanges and seven seas; between each range a lowing sea of the eight peculiar 
qualities. Outside the seven golden mountam-ranges is the salt sea. There are four lands 
(countries or islands, dvlpas) in the salt sea, which are inhabited, On the east, (i'ilrva) vidcha; 
on the south, Jambudvlpa; on the west, Godhanya; on the north, Kurudvipa. 

In the middle of Jambudvlpa there is a lake called Anavatapta, to the south of the 
Fragrant Mountains and to the north of the great Snowy Moimtains; it is 800 li and more in 
circuit; its sides are composed of gold, silver, lapis-lazuli, and crystal; golden sands lie at the 
bottom, and its waters are clear as a mirror, 'llic great earth Bddhissttv'a. by the power of 
hb vow, transforms himself into a Niiga-raja and dwells therein; from his dwelling the cool 
waters proceed forth and enrich Jambudvlpa (Shall'pU'chac). 


■ Sbomik tmdof orkhonskot ekspeditsiy, VI Documents »ur Ics Tou-kiiie (Tura) occtdentaiuc. 
Kecueillis « commenWs par Ifidouard Chavonnes. S. Petersburg, 1903, p. 74 et seq. 

' Si-yU'kL htiddhisi Records of The Wesiicm World. TTanstated from the Cbiuese of Hiuen 
Tslang (A. D, ( 99 ), by Siunud Beal. Vol. 1 , Loudon 1 SS 4 , p, to et seq. 

ll~S3t99i 1. 
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From the eastern side of the l^ke, through the moutli of a silver ox, flows the Ganges 
{Kiog-ch'ieh, old prouunc. Kang-ga) river; encircling the take once, it enters the south-eastern sea. 

From the south of the lake, through a golden elephant's mouth, proceeds the Sindhu 
(Hsin-iu) river; encirding the lake once, it flows into the south-western sea. 

From the western side of the lake, from the niouth of a horse of lapis-Iaiull, proceeds 
the river Vakshu (Fu*eh'u. old pronunc. Fdk-soit?), and encircling the lake once, it falls into 
the iiorih-weatL-m sea. From the north Side of iJie lake, through the mouth of a crystal lion, 
proceeds the river Siti (Hsi-to), and encircling the lake once, it Calls into tlie north-eastern sea. 
They also say that the fftreams of this fiver Sita, entering the earth, flow out beneath the Tsih 
rock mountain, and give rise to tlic river of the middle country (China). 

in Book IX of the same work it is said:* 

To the West of the north gate of the mountain city is the mountain called P'i-pu-lo 
(Vipula-giiiJ. According to the common report of the country tt is SHOid, 'On the oorthern side 
of the sQutii-weatem entgs of this mountain there were formcTl3' five hundred warm springs; 
now there are only some ten or so; but some of these are warm and others cold, but none 
of them hot.' These springs have their origin to the south of the Snowy Mountains from the 
Anavatapta lake (Wu-jo-nao-cli’lli), and flowing underground, burst forth here. The water is very 
sweet and pure, and the taste is like that of the water of the lake. The streams (from the lake) 
arc five hundred in number (branches), and as they pa.ss by the lesser underground fire-ahodca 
(helU), the power of the flames ascending causes the water lo be hot. At the mouths of the 
various hot springs there are placed carved atones, sometimes shaped like lloua, and at other 
times as the lieada of white elephants ,,. 

In a note to the Chinese work Anavaiapta is tlchned as 'whithoiic the annoyance 
of heat^, i. c,, cool, Beal seems to be uncertain about the [dentiheation of Anava” 
tapta; in the Inilex he has: »Anavatapta (*0-neu, ' 0 -ncu-ta, and O^na-p’o-ta^to), in 
Chinese Wu-jdi-no-di'ii a lake,> without saying whether it is Manasarovar or any 
other lake. At another place (\^oI. I, p. 13) he say,‘i that the Vakshii or Oxus {lows 
from the SarJk-kul lake in the Bamir plateau; jit is well called, therefore, 'the cool 
lake' (Anavatapta). Tlie Oxiis issues from the western end of the Iake.» Here, 
therefore, Anavatapta slioukl be identical with the Lake Victoria of WOOTt, Reganling 
the great dragon lake (X&galirada) he identities it with the Sarlk-kul lake (V^ol, 11, 
p. ap7) or the lake of the Great Pamir, and continues: jThe great Naga lake is 
sometimes called the RtLvanahrada.> Vol. II, p, 41 Beal again explains Anavatapta 
thus: *Iti Tibetan Ma'dros-pa, the king of the Kagas (snakes) of the lake of the 
same name, an<l (p, 155) Anavatapta is explained thus: rKavanahrad; in Pali, 
Anavatatta, in Tibetan, Ma-dros, in Chinese, Wu-jo-nao*» 

In their explanatoiy notes to Fo-kuo-chi Abrl R£Mb"SAT and Klaprotii enter 
the problem of /^avatapta or Anavadata and its rivers. Speaking of Fa 1 Ban's river 
Hsin-t'ou R 4 musat sa>'s:* 

* Op, YoL tl, p. 155. 

* FoS Kou^ Kt ou reluLiDD dcs Toynume* bQiidfihiqu<r$ s voyage dani la I’flimnCi daiiH ['Afgha- 

niftlAD d;in^ 1 k bi ^ tin IV^ par ChJ HLas^ Traefuit du Ghinoii d 

ment^ par Abel Otivfagc poathuim: revu, coiupl6tt^, et riY'daircisBCCiciits 

DQ11VKIII?S par mm, KLaprt^ib H Laudiesae. Fati^ j 3 s 6 , p. 36 et m;. 










Atiei. ON THE GREAT RIVERS A^D :MANASAR0VAR. SJ 

D'apr^s la cosmographic bouddhiquCp il sort d? [a partie m^ridionale du be A meotj tha^ 
piis^ par la bouche de reiephant d'or^ fait anu fois (alL^ fois) b lour dti lac^ c:t va 
jeter dans la mer du sud-ouest. 

On sail que, selon cette cosmographies siiuatrc Itcuves partis du metne point kc dirigent 
en sens oppaseb: n. I-c Hcng kb nu Hcng (Catigc) dont le nom Sanscrit signifie ia 

fftalsoM parce qu^il coule d"\m lieu ir^s-eleve.^ 11 sort de la par Lie orientalc du lac A 

neou tha^ ainsi nomme d'un mot jsanscrit (ana^cndataX qui signifie exrmpt dt^ Ce be 

est ail midi de b montagtie ParfumsT, et au nord des grandes Montagues de ncige; il a 
huit cents 1i de tour. L"or^ Targcnt, b verre, le oistal, 1e ctiivTe, b fer^ etc. oment scs rivages. 
Le Gange sort de h bouche d'un boeuf d’argentp et+ raJ$ant une fois le tour du be, 11 se jette 
dans la mer du sud-cst. 2. Lc Sin tou (Sind)^ dont on vient dc parbr. 3. Lc Fo thsou 
(Vatch, Oxiis ou PJihaun), dont le nom Sanscrit signiAe riviere j^nre; il sort du edt^ occidental 
du be A ncou tha, par b bouche do chevd de verre ou de saplitr^ fait une fois le tour du 
bCf et va se verier dans b mer du nord-oiitist. 4. I.c St to, d^un mot Sanscrit (^'ita) qoi 
signifie fruid, sort de b partie septentrionale du be A neou tha^ par b gueule du lion de Pho 
ti kia (sphatikan crbtal dc rociic), fait une foLs lc tour du bc^ d va ac jeter dam b mer du 
uord^esL Quelques uns pr^tendent qtie ce fleuve sbnfonce 50 us terre et va sortir des montognes 
du difsert dc picrrcr oi^ il forme la sourci: du ilcuve Jautte dc b Chine. — FaJlaa, dbpres la 
cosmographie mongok Ertundjiin tixili^ nom me les quatre (leuves Ganga, Childa, Baktehe u 
(Wakshou, Qxua) et Aipara. B. Bergmann, citant le meme ouviage, rapporte d’autrm noms: 
Ganga. Sidda, JBarkho ct Baktcbi ou Cbida. Le P, Horace, dbpr^s les Tib^biins, nomme ces 
quatre dcuves mGan-hgis. Sindhou^ Paktchhou et Slda^^ 

To this note of Abel Remusat Klaproth adds: )ac A neou tha ou Anawadata est 

b Ruwanlirada des llindous et b Mapam dalaj de* * cartes manddiou-chiiiobes fails sous Khang 
hi et Khian loung. Dans Ics demicrcis, lus ^uatrr dffuc/ifs saiit appel^es les gu^frf p&rtfSf mais 
e'est d'une seute que sort une riviire qui communique h Touest avec le lac Langga. Void les 
noms de ecs quatre portes: Toutgochai, ruricntalc; Ghiou ourgo^ la mdridionab, Arabfcoj 
I'occideutabp qui communique avec le LanggUp ct Dadzan loung, )a septentrionale, II ue faut 
cependaut pas oublier que i'li tiLui iib pas traverse la brandie supdricLiru do TIndus, qui vient 
du Tibct^ ou qui sort+ d’apris les idees dea Bouddhistes^ de la partie m^ridionale du be 
Auawadata. Le voyageur a seubment passe b seconde braudm dc rinduH, appeice Khameh. 

E. Bumouf propose unc autre me plication du mot A neou tha. En patj+ cc bc se nomme 
Afiavatatb, mot qui ne pent etre autre chose que le Sanscrit attavnfafia, e^cst-a-dire, "qui nbst 
pas ceiairc ou eehauffe fpar Ics myons du soldi/, Cette explication sbecorde bicn avec Topinion 
qui bit dc ce lac !e Ravanhrada. 

Disregarding die gloriotis part the ManasaTOvar and the famous rivers of Hima¬ 
laya hav^e played in the sacred and mythical books and in the poetry' of India^ a Jap¬ 
anese map of Asia^ published and dbeussed by Klaproth^ is probably the oldest doc- 
umint on which tlie Manasarovar and the sources of die four rivers will be found. ^ 


' Compare also ibid. p. 468. 

* The place in AIph« Tibet, p. tS6> which R^umBat quotes nins as follows: IV. idguulb 

justa caudicem mbotis origiuem prjcbent sacjis IV fliuninibiis: Ganglp Sinthtit Palikiu. Sita. Primiim 
quod OricnLciu rcjipicit, ca|mi pra^^efert FJephantis. 11 Quod est ad Austniui forncmi Bubajini copttt$. 
Ill Equi viridia ail Ocoaxuni. [V IjConiK ad Bore^mi. 

^ J. Kbprotb: >Ecl,Tirci!Mmens sur une carte ebiaoise ct japutiiise de fAinc et de rinde,^ 
Mdmoires relaiifs a TAsre, I'ome 11 , Paris 1^26^ p. 411 ct seq. 
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Its tide is: ^Map of the Western RegioRS and Indin* * (PL V), It was published 
in 1714 in a Japanese Encyclopedia; ban-san-i^ai-t* Klaproth who calls 

it an important work, bdieves that it was competed in the (jih century, although 
published seme three hundred yeans later. But the materials must be much older 
still, At least those regarding India must be even from ilte ydi century, Klaprotli 
points out that the Chinese, who originally collected the matcriaL at that qxwh hail 
a much dearer knowledge of the micrior of Asia than the Greek geographers, 
especially Ptolemy. 

The source of Hwangho is represented in accordance with the ancient Chinese 
bditf. It is formed by two rivers joining N.W, of Khotan. Tlie southern one comes 
from the mountains west of Yarkand, called Ts'ung-ling, This river is the Yarkand- 
darya. The northern one comes from the lake Lung*ch'ih or Dragon lake, the 
Kara-kul, which, as Klaproth believed, gave rise to Kashgar^arya, ’ 'ITtese two rivers 
formed the Tarim, which runs eastwards to the Lop-nor, represented on the map, 
and then continued as the Hwangho.* 

The kingdom of Khotan and die great sand desert are diere. North of Tarim 
is Homi, The llindu-kush of the map is called HsUch-shan or Snow Mountains and 
a range further south Ilei-Ung or Black Mountains. It would seem more plausible, 
how^ever, to identify the Snow Mountain.s widt Kwcn^lun, the Black Mountains with 
the Kara-korum and the range south of this widt dtc Himalaya. There is very little 
space left on the map for Tibet, — Just as on soi many Ituropcan maps, where, as 
wc shall 5 nd, this country sometimes almost disappears. 

As to the Manasarovar and the rivers Klaproth says in hts text: 

^L^lndus, l<i Sctl^j et Ic Gange ont tous leur soiirce au sud du lac O neou tchyi^ qui 
c¥t Et Maiias$ari>var. Au uord-DUcst dti Lac O wgu ichy ’ ent Ic pavfs de Fo lou qui est 
k Bolor dii udaa jours. Lea montagnes qui avoisineal ee lac sont appekes tti tubeUlti Gangdia 
dana Ic Cboui Qtii cst uric tn^andenne hydrographie chino^^ el lea portent k nDni d^O 

ncou ta.* Lc^ ctimincntateiirs de ce livre dlsent que d^iouii nation se retrouve dans Ira 
Uvres botiddhiques. En dfcL, on lit dans lea oiivmges des CingaLais^ qne 1e gr^ind lac Ajiutatte 
wtlk^ am trouve dans uEi vaste d^serti ct que !es quatre pHncipalra fleuves dti monde en aofteni 
par quatre portes, dont tine forme nn guenlc d« lion, I'^iutre celle dkn ddphont, la tfui^i^me 
ccIlc dkd dicval, et b quatri^me cdlc d*iin Ixnuf sauvage. Encore aujourd'hui tes quatre 


^ Uoctnr Albert Herrmiiciii mfoTina me ihmt the Lting-eh^ih or IhugOTi biicc tji notr as KbprOtb 

nippcsedi th# Kara^ktilf but be^^etid doubt ihe Dragon bke of ihe l^grim 1 IsiJan-chiiarig (Hiucti'tsniijj;)t 

i- e- the present Victoria lake of Great Pamir (compare %U A. Stein^ Ancient Khotan 1| p. jo)- 

* Doctor Albert HerrtnEiim tins proved beyond donbti that the Chinese opinion| that the Tarim 

should be the upper course of the Hwangho* simply dependi upon ^ mlsiindei^taAding of a few words 
m Gmug ch'icn a text Elc travelled 139—xsf B+ Ci Soon the Chinese began to doubt the veracity 
of this alatemcQt, for already in the Hon lian-Bhu the passage in queatinn has been omitted. — Die 
alten Scidenatraasenf etc- p- rti et acq. 

3 lu Wude^a traniimption A-nU'ch'Lh (eii% = lake). 

* Po-lu-lo. 

^ Shui'Chlng. 

^ A-nuqa. 
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coins du MAD^-sarovar porteai lea cnilniciii iionisj eJlcs sont marquees SUT la grande carte tie 
Tempire chinois, dressde par ordre de Khian loung, et a'appellent ; 

Forte orlentale Touigochai ou Tchouigochal 

> mdridioaalc Ghiou ourgou 

9 occidentale Arabko 

* septentriudalc Dadzalouog,* 

In Ni-po-lo Nepal is easily recognised. North of iliLs country Klaproth points 
out Yam Tsang bu ch'u, Yam or Yere-tsangpo, which has no name on the map. 
There can be no doubt about this, for at the tipper part of the river we read the 
tvords: Mu-lo-p’o San-po-ho-kuo, ’ possibly belonging to two different names of which 
the last would mean: die kingdom of the river Sanpo. I'his would be in perfect 
accordance with the situation of Ni-po-Io-kuo, * so much tlie more as a great part of 
the river is represented as flowing between high mountains. Lo-hu-io-kuo ‘ and 
Ch'iu-lu-to-kuo may be Lahul ami Kulu. S£ng'ho*pu'lo'kuo ‘ corresponds well with 
the Indus or Singi-tsangpo. Vivien de Saint-Martin also identifles the two first names 
with Lahul and Kutu as given on Walker’s map in Cunningham's »Ladaki. In 5 an- 
po-ho» on the other hand, he recognises » beyond doubt) Champdka the Sanscrit form 
of Chamba.® 

In Stanislas JULIEN's work there is a reproduction of the Japanese map 
published by Klaproth. Saint-Martin saj-s of it that it gives a representation of 
Mongolia and Tibet sucli as tiiese countries were known to the Chinese before the 
time of the French mijssionarics of die en<l of the t^th century to the middle of 
the iSth century who furnished d’Anville with such important material. >> 

Between the Hwangho and Tsangpo very little room is left for the vast deserts 
and mountains situated there. But that is the part of Asia which has so obstinately 
remained a Urra 'ITie ancients built up a mountain ivall, Imaus etc,, 

between India and Central Asia, that is to say they joined all the differunt s)'Stcms 
to cMf rather narrow system. Somediing of the same view seems to be included in 
the following passage in die Si-yU-chi (Memorial ties conir^cs occidentalcs) as given 
by Klaprodi; 


' Tlie expression »kuo* uteans langdonu 

' Mdmolies sur les CoDtnSea Qccidentales, trnduiu du suiscrii on cliLuois, en fan 64 & par 
Hiouco'Tlisang, el du chiuois ca fiaiitais pur !d. Stanislas Jtilien. Paris 18^7. .\t the end orVol, II 
there IS a NldiiKnrti analytiquc stir la Cute de I'Asie Ceatnde el de I'lnde, coostniitc d'aprts Ic 

Si-yiL-chi, hy Saint Majtin. 

^ dc Saint-Martia says of the map: »Oit pent ren^arqiier I'agen^ernenit que L^anteur a 

vouln fairE ses notions direclEB hut [m rHgionH centrales et «lles qnc les relaiions IxmddhistCH 

foiutkissoient pour la g^raphie de Tlndet non-seulenneat ^itr le cout? des ndferes, la situadon des 
vflles et Its Itmites de* Eiatfi* mais an^i Gur certaioes nodons tout indietmts de j^^ographic cnythiquci 
teUeSf par exemple^ que In $oiLrce cornmime de& qimire ^loodes rivi&res du fDOtide.» Hnm thua we 
find the old religious prejudices tronsrerred upon a geographical map, au if anybody., withom furihur 
geogmphicnl kaowledgc, ivould try and make a map of the journey of the doud in Kalklosn^s 
Megha-duta. 
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Au mUiflu du continent meridional dti motide sont les plus hautes dmis ics grands 
rnonta ndgcux, appdds Tbsoung ling (muntagnts de TOignon)* *; ii Tortent de Ces ctitiis se 
trouve I'empirc de Tchin tan% ou la Chine; au sudest le 'llilan tdm), ou, rHindoustan, a Toucst 
Ic ruyauiiii: de Pho siu*, ou la Pense; ct au nord sont !« pays dcs barbares nomadca.} 

In Bushell's translation from the official history of the T’ang dynasty ive 
find a few glimpses of the geography of Eastern 'I'ibet,^ Here wc are told of an 
ambassador, KlU VUAN'‘J'lNiJ, who, in S22 A. D., was sent by the eniperor on a 
mission to T'n-fan {T’u-fx))* Some 300 li from the point where he crossed the Yel¬ 
low River (Hvvangho), there were three mountains like circular, flat-bottomed coppers 
in shape; the)' were called the TzB (Purple) Mountains and bound tlie Greater Yang- 
t’urvg country. »TheRe are the ancient K'unlun Mountains. They are called by the 
1 (betans the Mt^nmoli Mountains . . . The source of the Yellow River is in the 
midst of these mountains. The water is very pure and clear, but as it flow.s past 
other streams it changes to red; and afterwards, when it has been joined by more 
tributaries, It gradually becomes yellow and turbid.* Bushel] locates the Greater 
Yang-t'ung on the plateau to the south of Kliotan, between the Lesser Yang^t’ung 
to their west and the T'u-fan (T’u-po) on ilidr east. 

Further the Chinese leict runs: *The country to the south-west of tlie Yellow 
River is flat, like a whetstone — an uncultivated plain, richly covered witli grass, 
with many tamarisk and willow-trees on the banks of tlie river, while the mountains 
are covered with cypr^ses.* The Taangpo is called »tlte Tsang River*, but only 
occasionally mentioned. 

In the book on pilgrimage, written by I-Tsing, ivho was bom in 634, only 
a very few geographical hints are to be found. It is rather a collection of short 
biographies of chiefly Chinese Buddhists who, in the second half of tlie seventh 
centuiy^ A, D., went In search of Sanscrit books containing the dogmas of their law. 
One of diese pilgrims was l-lsing htimelf. Chavannes who has translatetl the 
work is indeed right in saying that it is surprising dial in only one generation no 
fewer than sixty persons could find it worth while to visit the west, and he thinks 


* CbHn-lan. 

J rieu-cli’u. 

' P’o-sa3. 

* points to the same fact when dik:iLBsin^ hw j^rir-it cenual Asiatir- nnge which east 
of llic niLriflian of Khotan gets the niuue of A.neu'ta. sMnn khnnte sich wundera, dass dieser Naaie 
gleichfalli lownhl fflr den bertUimlen AIpcnaee Tllbeta, ans welchetn der SuUedj entspringl. ols vciterhin 
noth dinen Iterg im S^den dei HimaJnyB gebriltichlidi isti fiber nuin muss befiehten, dw die 
beschrcibcndcn Namen bestaudig trcraUgemeinert weniea, was fUr die Geographit: sehr (jcfShrlich ist, 
und cUes die Hmdus, eht sie nocH die Topographic Titbeis knJiDten, mch mOgen cingcbildet hahen, 
das goldfllhrende Land des NanlcoB iwlschen dem Kuen-lnn und den Heiligcn fSecn (tlavaiui*hndii 
uod Manaaa) babe mao sich als cine wenig breile Rej^oa gum dkht am Himalavi iTwaustdleii.* A. 
von Huinteldt, CeDtral-Astea. Bcriin 18(14. L p, 

. 1 Hisloiy of Tibet. t'’roiia Chinese Sources. By S- W', Bushell, touroiil of the Foyal 

Asiatic Society^ S. 5 , Vol. XI[. tjondoo iggo, p. 43J et smj. 
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that before and after I-1 sing hundreds of travdlers went out with the same object. 
He shows that there must have been a continual stream of pilgrims to India braving 
tlie dangers of land and sea. "fhose who tiavdled by land had to cross the 
Gobi desLTt- 

On his first journey (abom 650—^664] A. D,) one of the Pilgrims, HstlAN-CMAO 
(Hiuen-diao), has on two difFerent oeeasions vtsitttl Southern Tibet lire fii3t time 
he entered T’u-fan (T’u-po) from the west; after which queen Wen-ch^^ng, a Chi¬ 
nese priocessp ordered that he should be brought to Northern fndia. His return 
journey brought him back to Tibet, but this time vi 4 Nepal. .Again the Tibetan 
queen gave him an honourable reception; after w'hich he returned to China straight 
across I ibet* On both occasions he must therefore have been at the Yere-tsangpo. 
On his second joume>', which he started in 665, he was not fortunate. Once he was 
attacked by Tibetan robbers, and when it was his intention to return home via Nepal 
and Tibet, the Tibetans prevented him froini entering thdr countiyi ITierefore he 
was obliged to return to India w^here he finally dietU* 


* M^moire Compost! k Tifpcc^uc dc la ^nmdu dynoRHe exit !es ReligieuJt qui 

^Itfent cketcHer b Id dGms le» paj^ d Occident par I-Tsing. TraihiTt en par Edoiiiud Chavaunes. 

Paris *894, For tFc above version of Hsiian-chan's HVaveiR 1 am indebted to Doctor Albert Herr¬ 
mann. His version differR in many rcBpects from that of Chavaone^ Doctor Hemnana coailrxiis \ns 
view in the following wortl-s: 

Chavaimes, lint skh, vno kh glaiibe, bei dcr Erlelilnjog der voo H^lian-cliao besuebten Orllidi* 
keiten in eJnigen weseatlichen I'ankten geim, l^ichcig ist, das* die ^Sables iiiouvants^, die dcr 
ReiserKle su dlerem; dttrchjsog, die S^dwtlste westlich von Ttm-lmaiig sind- Dann i^t aber die fol- 
gende Oegend de Dd^eri pSerreux* scliwerlicll das Qucllgebiei d^s Hwangho; denn von Tun-buang euh 
wud Hfillian-cbao jfciucu Meuseb doeb vfohJ duicli tins Taris^»bcckcn fortgeiicLzt habcii. [ch auohe die 
^SteinoKi^lo in Sojikol Oder sonsl irgendwo in PamJf^ Hieitu pa^st aueb die ivcitcrc BeRchreibiingi 
p . d anR leR mantu^nc^ e^arp^es il fiiarcliA stir le bord dea paas^crclleR de hnlR .. , . . it fiit balance 
ifOiis ]e$ ponts de corde ..Sie Litiin iiamltcb tiichu andcre^ darstiiJIen alx die in den cbinefiTSchen 
Anna leu vielgenanntcn ^Hlingcndirii Paasc (Hicn-tu)!, die auch von Fa-hian und anderen PiEgerci benutit 
sein D.ts iist dor Weg ilbor den KiJik-PajiH unci cltireh K and jut (auf meliier KiiriC den 

iallen Seidenstrasseni fillschlich auf einen vrcKtlichcren Gebirgsweg iSbertragenp Begriiudiing folgi io 
nidoeiu 2% Band)!. 

Daii Land (ahe AuftRprachc Tti-po) ^heini FT. datnals hbchiteiis an den Gmueti be* 

Iretcn zii liabeu. Chavannei^ Annabcne, das eHtneicaal besuchte set Ladak, Imlic Idi ftir ver- 

fchlL Detin wenn cs htmt, dnss LuO-ch^ jm In^en aurdein Wq^c naeb Fo 4 'o-Iiio (BaIcA) 

und xiiglcieh io dcr Nuhe von Sind Itegen diutn dorf eii nun tin iiiiia^icrsLcD FiW. Endiens genucht 
werrlcn; wZ/rrcA/ War es dns ven dcu Filgeui wegco einesi gioasailtgen Buddhakulnui vielbesudtte 
Udy^na (im Talc dcu Swat). 

Filr Tibet Relbst koinmt cigcntlich nur die ersfe Rciiic dea Hatlan-ehno in Bettttcbt (bald nach 650 
Q. ChrO* Auf dem U'egc von Tolcharestan (NO- tran) liam cr, wfe es heissc^ in rfas Cebjet der 
/an (T'u-po) und wurHc dort von der Kdnigin IV^n-fA'/ng nach N. liiidien geleitet. Diese+ due chi* 
aesische Prinses^, war 641 n. Chr* mil dem libet, Kbnig vcimShU worden (Nilhcres a* Cbavatm^^ 
p. J4 t n, 0 . Dim H, sebon bei diesem CfSica Male bis in cks QueUgeblet dea Yctctsangpo gn- 
kommen zn sciit scheint, dtirfte be&Onders auS deii Atigaben bervotgehenp wo ncin a. B^uch^ n^mlirh 
onf eei ner Riickreisc behanddt ^ ird. AIs cr (Kcpal) dnrdizog, >]e roy de ce pays envoy a 

une escoTte qui raccompagiu jtisque diea ks T*oii-fan; il ui/ Ji- in 

die lul ofTrti beaucotip de pr^raiLs ct le irniia avec hortneitr. FJIe lui donna des moyens de levealr 
dans Ic pays dOi Timg (China), Alois *7 U i^*Tifoire dr$ Fut* (Tu fan), de rt^uni e/ ar- 

rAd fn i'Aiiic (6^4 u* ChrJ*, 
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Another of these religious travellers was the master of the taw, Hsuan-t'ai, 
who in 650 to 655 went through Tibet and Nepal to India and returned the same 
way. Many others arc mentioned as having visited Nepal and some of them died 
tiiere, the climate being too cold after the heat of India. 

In the short biographical notes of I-Tsing the Ch’iang-chia or Ganges Is some 
times mentioned but without any geographical details. 








CHAPTER VII. 


WEI-TSANG-T’U-CHIH. 


Turning our attention more particularly to Western Tibet we begin with the 
» Wei-tsang-t' 7 t-chih, 7 opographical Description of Central Tibet* *, retranslated and 
republished by J. Klaproth.* 

The author of this work is a Chinese civil officer, whose duties have brought 
him to Tibet. He is regarded to be exact in what he says. HYACINTH sometimes 
asked Chinese residents in Tibet, returning to Peking, where he was Archimandrite 
at the Russian mission, about the reliability of this work, and they all agreed that 
it was correct.* The future should prove, however, that much of its contents was 
wrong. Klaproth found that the real cause why geographical names in Tibet and 
Chinese Tatary^ were so disfigured on European maps, depends on the fact that 
these names were badly written on d'Anville s map of China, from which all 
geographers of a later date got their knowledge. But this was not d’Anville’s fault 
as he gave the names exactly as he had got them on the copies of the Manchu 
maps, translated and sent from Peking by the missionaries. 

The Chinese author mentions from the year 821 A. D. (Ch'ang-ch’ing i.) 
the name M^n-chii-lu for Tsang^po, and he adds: »Cette riviere, qui est a 100 li 


‘ Description du Tubet, traduite du chinois en nisse par le Pire Hyacinthe, et du russe en 
fran^ais par M. •**; revtie sur I’original chinois, et accompagn^e de notes, par M. Klaproth. Nouveau 
Journal Asiatique, Tome IV, p. 81, Paris 1829; Tome VI, p. 161 and 321, Paris 1830. For the 
Tibetan names I have not altered the spelling of different translators. — Rockhill says of Klaproth’s 
Translation: »it is far from being accurate, and the translator’s ignorance of Tibetan has caused him 
to make additional mistakes.} 

* In the introduction to this work the following wise words are to be read: »If a writer composes 
a work on simple hearsay, and does not corroborate the statements he makes by personal investigation, 
critics may well doubt the accuracy of the facts he has stated. Consequently if in what one has seen, 
heard, or learnt by report, there be any strange facts, it is necessary that the record of such be 
substantiated by proofs, so that they may be believed and put beyond doubt.* (Rockhill’s transla¬ 
tion, p. 21). 

3 He correctly writes Tatarie, and not, as usual, Tartarie. 

12—131387 /. 
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wei-tsang-t’u-chih. 


au sud du Lo so tchhouan s’appelle aujourd’hui Zzang c’est de cette riviere que 
le Tubet a regu le nom de Si tsang. 3 > 

iSous la dynastie des Ming, cette contr^e porta le nom de Ous tsang (Oui 
Zzang) 1 Om Zzang est la mfeme chose que Thou pho®, ou Tubet; mais sous le 
premier nom les provinces de Oui'* * et de Zzang* etaient seulement comprises.* 

The Chinese author’s description of Western Tibet is very short: »En allant 
du H’lassei-tsio-k’hang, a I’ouest, on arrive, par Djachii-lounbo, k San-sang et a la 
frontiere du Nga-ri. De San-sang on va, par le mont Gangtes, au Nga-ri, jusqu ’4 
la frontiere de Gardou. Un autre chemin conduit de San-sang, par les monts Mer-la 
et Thoung-la, et par Hiegar a Gnialam, ville situde sur la frontiere des Gork’ha. 
Le Tubet se partage en quatre provinces, dont la 4* est le Nga-ri (les grands monts), 
contree assez dtendue, et situde au nord-ouest; elle est contigue aux deux tribus de 
Latak et de Gougou-dze . . .» 

The map which accompanies this article,^ and which is reproduced here as 
PI. VI, is translated from the Chinese original by Klaproth. It gpves a very curious 
representation, or rather deformation of Tibet. One sees how the errors grow towards 
the north and west, and how the northern and western parts are quite out of pro¬ 
portion as compared with the south-eastern part or the part through which the author 
has travelled and the troops were brought. The distance between Lhasa and Tashi- 
lunpo is greater than the distance between Tashi-lunpo and the Manasarovar. Tashi- 
lunpo is as far from Tengri-nor as Keriya-la. In fact Teng^-nor occupies the centre 
of Tibet. The whole Kwen-lun is there, and in its eastern part >the sources of the 
Hwangho* are placed. South of Tengri-nor we recogpiise a part of the eastern 
Transhimalaya. L. Daryouk may be meant as Tarok-tso, as a river flows into it 
from the south. The Chaktak-tsangpo, — if it is meant to be that river — comes 
from far in the north. The interior plateau-land is full of lakes. San-sang (Sang- 
sang) is N.E. of Manasarovar; Gartok, Ngari and Ladak are all on the map, although 
placed in a perfectly fantastical way. There is a nameless lake N.W. of Lac Map’ham, 
which must be the Rakas-tal, although a river falls into it from the west. There is 
no channel between the two lakes. N.E. of the lakes there is a mountain range, 
M. Gandis, and on its north-eastern side the F. Zzang tsiou (Tsang-chiu) takes its rise. 
Thus this map places the source of the Brahmaputra on the eastern slopes of the Kailas, 
a view that not very long ago was not unfamiliar to European geographers. Mourou 
oussou is regarded as the source branch of Sin-sha-chiang which is correct. North 
of Teng^-nor is »Pays de Dam*, a name that returns in Nain Sing’s Dam-largen-la. 

' In Wade’s transcription Lo-so-ch’uan. 

* Tsang. 

3 Hsi-tsang. 

♦ Wei-tsang. 

5 T’u-fan (old pronunciation T’u-po). 

Wei. 

7 Nouveau Journal Asiatique, Tome VI, p. 350. 








Chinese Map of Tibet, published by Klaproth in 1830. 
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One gets the impression that the author of this map has not known of nor believed 
in the maps drawn by order of the great Manchu emperors. 

The same view regarding Klaproth’s source of the Tsangpo was communicated 
already a few years earlier* and then taken from an article in the Magastn Astaltque- 
It begins: >Le Dzang bou ou Yarou Dzangbo Tchou (Tsanpou et Sanpou) prend 
son origine a Test de la haute chaine neigeuse appelee en tubetin Gandis-ri, et 
Kailasa par les Hindous. Ses sources se trouvent dans le flanc de la montagne 
Lang tsian kabab (bouche de l’^lephant).> Only the latter half of the statement is 
correct, for Langchen-kabab is situated at the southern side of the valley. 

* Journal Asiatique Tome VIIL Paris 1826, p. 302. 






CHAPTER VIIL 


THE CHINESE GEOGRAPHERS ON THE SOURCE OF THE 

BRAHMAPUTRA. 


In another article Klaproth reminds us of the fact that in the beginning of 
the 17th century Tibet was very little known and that Europe^s knowledge of the 
country was due to some vague information by missionaries who tried to find a new 
road to China.* The great river which du Halde calls Yarou Tsanpou on his 
(d Anville s) maps traverses Tibet from west to east, but the maps leave us in 
doubt as to its further course. As to its Tibetan course, however, Klaproth gives 
the following description, which is entirely based on extracts from Chinese geo¬ 
graphers: ^ 

Son veritable nom tubetain est Dzangbo tchou. Le premier de ces deux mots, Dzangbo, 
signifie Itmpide et pur^ et le second, tchou, est le nom ordinaire de lean et des rivieres. Le 
Dzangbo tchou vient du Tubet occidental, ou de la province de Thsang^; il y porte le nom de 
Yaerou dzangbo tchou, c’est-a-dire, riviere clatre et pure de la fronti^re gauche ou de Couest. 
Ce fleuve prend sa source par 30*10' de lat, nord, et 79*35' de long. E., dans le Damtchouk 
kabab, montagne neigeuse situ^e sur les confins de la province d’Ari. Apres un cours d’environ 
dbc lieues a 1 est, il revolt k gauche une riviere qui sort du Djimagoungroung, petit lac situ6 
k 1 est du Langtsian kabab, bouche de Td^phant, autre montagne neigeuse. Ce nom lui vient 
de^ ce que les eaux produites par la fonte des neiges sortant de ses flancs crevasses avec la 
meme impetuosity que de la trompe d’un elephant. Le premier affluent considerable du Yaerou 
dzangbo tchou est k gauche, le Naouk dzangbo tchou, qui vient du nord-est. Plus bas il regoit 
du cote oppose le Gouyang, qui decoule de I’Himalaya. Il traverse apres, de Touest k Test, 
la province de Dzang, passe devant Jikadze et le convent de Djachi loumbo, et regoit encore 
k gauche le Djochotghi choung, le Dzaka dzangbo tchou, TOutchou, le Dok tchou et le Chang; 
et a droite le Ghiazoungrou, le Chordi, le Manggar, le Chab tchou et le Djouangdze, que lui 


>Memoire sur le cours de la grande riviere du Tubet, appelde Iraouaddy dans le royaume 
dw Birmansi. Memoir^ relalifs k I’Asie, par M. J. Klaproth, Tome lU, p. 370 et seq. Paris 1828. 
e same amcle is published under the heading: >Memoire sur le cours du Yarou dzangbo tchou, ou 
u euve du Tibet; suivi de notices sur la source du Burrampouten, in Magasin Asiatique ou 

^'storique de I'Asie Centrale . . . publie par Mr J. Klaproth, Janvier 1826. 
Republished Pans 1835 jn one volume together with other articles of the same author. 

* Memoires relatifs k I’Asie, loc. cit. p. 375. 

3 Tsang in Waders Transcription. 
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envoie THimalaya. A Djachi loumbo, son lit est tres-large, et partage par des iles en un 
nombre infini de canaux, dont le principal, pres de ce convent, est ^troit et profond, et ne 
devient jamais gu^ble. La ce fleuve n’est plus d^signe que par le seul nom de Dzangbo tchou. 

No traveller before 1907 has given a more correct description of the situation 
of the source of the Brahmaputra than the Chinese geographers from whose works 
the above passage is taken. The Chinese description is concise, clear, short, and 
correct 

Yere-tsangpo was the first name I ever heard for the river, when I came down 
to Ye.‘ The astronomical situation as given in the Chinese text is wrong, as usual, 
which, however, does not matter a bit in this connection. P'or here the question is: 
which river in the reaches of the upper Tsangpo is the source of the Brahmaputra, 
and not: which are its co-ordinates? And it is said that the river Yaerou dzangbo or 
Brahmaputra takes its source in the Damtchouk kabab snow-mountain situated on the 
frontier of the province of Ari.* * Even opposite to Shigatse the river is called 
Tamchok-kamba ,3 and at the confluence with Raga-tsangpo I found it called Dam- 
chu, corresponding to the French spelling Damtchouk. Kabab means »source of*. 

After a course of some 10 lieues to the east it (the Yere-tsangpo) receives 
from the left a river which comes from a little lake, called Djimagoungroung. 
Klaproth can only mean the ordinary lieue of which 25 made one degree of the 
equator and which was 4,452 meters. Thus the distance to the confluence should 
be circa 44 Va kilometers. In fact it is 63 kilometers from the very source. But if 
we take the text literally and only regard the part which flows to the east the 
distance is 44 kilometers. But the Chinese text obviously means the distance from 
the source to the confluence. Very likely Klaproth has made the elastic li too short. 
This does not matter, for the principal thing is to note, that the river originating 
from Damtchouk kabab is regarded as the main branch of the Brahmaputra, whereas 
the river coming from the little lake Djimagoungroung is only a tributary. The 
last-mentioned is the one which was styled to me by my three Tibetan guides Chema- 
yundung-chu. The main river, the one coming from Damtchouk kabab or >the 
Horse river’s source*, is my Kubi-tsangpo.^ The Chinese text, translated by Klap¬ 
roth thus agrees exactly with my view, that the Kubi-tsangpo and not the Chema- 
yundung is the source river of the Brahmaputra. Very likely there is a small lake 
in front of the glaciers from which Chema-yundung comes, for there is such a lake 
in front of the glaciers of the Kubi-tsangpo. This little lake of Chema-yundung 
(alias Djimagoungroung) is said to be situated east of the Langtsian kabab or 
Elephant’s mouth or the source of the Satlej. A glance at my preliminary map is 


* >Trans-Himalayat, Vol. I, p. 281. 

* Ari is the Chinese name for Ngari-khorsum. 

3 >Trans-Himalaya», Vol. I, p. 403. 

^ See Chapter XLII: >In Search of the source of the Brahmaputra*, >Trans-Himalaya>, Vol. II, 
p. 89 et seq. ’ 
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TJIE CW1^^!SE rjEOGRATlIERS ON THE SOURCE OF THE BRAHMArUTaA. 


siuffideiit to show that if such a lahe exists, it niust be situated east of the Cang- 
lung glacier or source of die Satlej, for so far as 1 could see the course of the river 
Chema-jTindung no lake was visible. Here is also another proof tliat my view about 
the identihcation of the source of the Satlej was correct, or, at any rate, in harmony 
with the sound and imprejiidiced opinion of Chinese geographers. 

This description is even better than d'AnviUe's map of this region. He seems 
so far to have misunderstood the Chinese hydrography, that he has placetl the name 
Yarou Dsancpou ou Tsanpou R. along die river which corresponds to Chema-yundoung- 
That this is simply a slip of the pen is proved by the fact that the other, southern 
branch, corresponding to Kubi-tsangpo or ramchok-hamba, really comes directly 
from MM Tamtchouc. In the same region (PI. V'^il) d’Anvillc has a M. Cocoun 
Kentchian or, as on his general map of 'I'ibet, simply Cocoun M., which, as far as 
the situation is concerned, exactly corresponds with the Kubi-gangri. 

Further the text tells us tliat the 6rst considerable tributary to the Yere-tsangpo 
is the Naouk'drangbo. The Maryum-chu is not even mentioned, and indeed, as 
compared with die Kubi-tsangpo, it is a mere brook. The Naouc Tsanpou R. is 
entered on d’Anvillt’s map and may be identical with Nain Sing’s Chu Nago R- 
The Gouyang, w'liich joins the Tsangpo from the Himalaya lower down, is probably 
my Gyang-diu* * and KawaOUCHi’s Kyang-chu.* Of tlie following rivere mentionod 
the DJochotghi choung is one of the rivers from Toshot, the Daaka d^angbo chu is 
Chaktak-tsangpo, which can easily be called the river of D2aka or Saka-cLsong. 
’ITie Dok tchou is my Dok-chu^ or Raga-tsangpo, the Chang is Shang-chu and the 
Djouangdze is Kyang-chu coming from Gymngtae. 

After having examined the existing material Klaproth arrives at the result that 
the Vserou d^caiigbo tchou which had been regarded as the upper course of the 
Brahmaputra, was In reality the upper course of the Irrawaddi. He builds up his 
theory on a mistake made by the Chinese authors:'* 

»ll y a encore one autre riviere qui passe par rextr^me rrontiire de Vun nan, e'est le 
Fin lang kiang (dcuve de rArec). Sa somrec cast dans It Ngari cu Ari, province du Tubet, a 
Test du mont Gau^dis, sur Ic mont Oamdjouk* kabab, c’est*k-dlre bouche de chcval. Cr 
ficuve revolt plus has le noni de Ysrou daangbn^ il conic g^ndralcment vers Te^t, cn deviant 
un peu au auJj passe par Ic pays dc Dzangghc et la ville de Jl'kargoLiiggar . . .* 

The map accompanying his articlo is very well made for the time.^ On die 
fantastic hybrid of a river that is drauTi ou it we hud the following names: Yarou 
dzongbo tchou R. ou Grand Kin-cha-kiang, Fleuve i Sable d’Or, Pin long kiang ou 

■ >l'ranS'HimAlay8>, Vol, II, p, S8. 

* Compare below, Vol, II. 

* iiTfans-Himalaya*, VoL 1 , p. 417. 

♦ Op. cit., p. 304. With thi should be compared the new traniilation by K. Haenisch (p. 108), 

» Tamebok. 

• ■I'his is from an order bsued by Emperor Hi in 1731 quid b^d upon mfartiifttion 

given him liy high Tilwaa ku» 3 S. 

^ Caite dti coarft intifrietu du Vniou tkojagbo tchoti, par J* Kbprolh^ iSiS. 
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Bammo, Irawaddy Myit R, and finally Irawaddy, This map has caused much 
mischief. I will return to this problem in a later chapter and for the present only 
quote a letter from Father Gaubil to G. Delisle, dated Peking October 13, 1754,’ in 
which Gaubil says: 

La distance du mont Cantisse (Gangdis ri ou Kailasa) a la viUe de Giti et a I'em- 
bouchure du Ma tchou a bien prise . .. Je vous ajoute que la grande riviere qui prend sa 
source assez pres de celle du Gange (c’est-a-dire du Setledj, Klaproth), et traverse ie Thibet 
sous Ie nom de Yarou tsampou, apres etre entree dans le pays d’Assam^ va aux pays de Tcha 
chan et de Lima, de Ik au pays d’Ava, et de la a la mcr ., . 

Such communications could not fail*to mislead both Klaproth and others. 

The following is the description of the Tsangpo as translated by Klaproth 
from the i^Descripiion of Hsi-isang^ in the Ta-Ch'ing-i-t’ung-chih, and published 
in Magasin Asiatique 1828;^ it occurs under the heading: Fleuves et rivieres 
du Tubet, 

Le Yaerou dzangbo tchou, le fleuve clair de la frontiere du cote droit, ou de Touest, 
est nomm^, au sud de H’lassa, Dzang tchou. II a sa source a la frontiere occidentale de la 
province de Dzang a 340 li au nord*ouest de la horde des Djochout, sur le moot Damtchouk 
kabab gangri. II reunit toutes les eaux du voisinage, coule environ a 2,500 li a Touest, et 
passe au nord du mont Gamba la, ou il entre dans la province de Oui Au nord-est de la 
ville de Jikar gounggar, il regoit a gauche le Galdjao mouren, qui vient du nord, Bientot apr^s 
le fleuve tourne au sud-est, parcourt encore i,20O li dans la province de Oui, traverse la 
frontiere meridionale, et entre dans le pays de Lokabdja ou H’lokba, qu’il traverse du nord au 
sud, Il se dirige alors au sud-sud-ouest, entre dans Tlnde, et va se jeter dans la mer. C'est 
une des plus grandes rivieres qui cxiste, car sa source est extremement ^loignee de son 
embouchure. 

From his Chinese sources Klaproth adds that in summer the Yere-tsangpo and 
its great tributaries grow very large from the melting of the snows on the mountains. 
Their waters then overflow the valleys, and this inundation extends from the frontier 
of the province of Ari the whole way to Tashi-lunpo. The Chinese call this inundation 
LiU'hai or the six seas, which, in Tibetan, should be Dhough giamthso. 

* Op. supra cit, p, 38S. 

“ Description du Si dzang ou Tubet D’apTfes la grande geographic imperiale de la Chine et la 
Dictionnaire g^ographique de I’Asie Centrale, publi^e k Peking, en 1775. Magasin Asiatique Tome n, 
N:o lY, Pubiide par M. J. Klaproth. Paris 1828, p. 251 et seq. 

3 Tsang. 

^ Wei, 




CHAPTER IX 


THE NORTHERN TRIBUTARIES TO THE TSANGPO. 


AU the northern tributaries of the Tsangpo, known to the Europeans since 
Nain Sing’s journey, were already marked on the Ta-ch’ing map wiili their correct 
names and to their very sources. So far a.s I have had an opportunlt)' to control 
the Chinese statements I have found their drawing of these rivers very incorrect. 
Some of these rivers may be recognised on earlier editions of Stielcr’s Hand-Atlas^ 
fur instance for tSzd and 1834 and on tL BERCHAUS' map, where two of them 
rise north of the Indo-Tibetan watershed. As a rule they arc much better on the 
Ta*ch’ing map than on d’Anville’s, 

First of the more conriderable tributaries is the N^aouk tchou represented 
as coming from the lake Dzang ri. This river has not been changed on d'An- 
ville’s map, where it is called Naouc Tsanpou R, and the lake Sanoli, which 
may be supposed to he idenrical ivith the Senit-tso, which, a.s 1 wa.s told, should be 
situated somewhere here. If the Chinese map were oon-ect, the Naouk tchou 
should be longer than die Kuhi-tsangpo and the Chema-yundung. I cannot utter 
any opinion regarding the probability'’ of this river^ourae, as my route goes north 
of it. But beyond doubt It exists and is identical with Nain Sing's Chu Nago. 
Ryder has certainly drawn it too short as a]] the other northern tributaries, and 
the Chinese map has probably made it too long. In this part of the Tianshimalaya 
I have, already, on my preliminary map, written iiome notes of interrogation, marking 
out that 1 do not know the geography of this particular region. 1 therefore am not 
able to draw any conditsions from the orographica] structure dther- 

'ITie text of the Ta-ch'ing~i-i'ung-chih as rdateil by Du iTtEtllL DE RHiNS, 
says of this river: 

Lc Naouk tchou ou Lhabouk d2xng bo tchou a sa source au nord-est (des DjochotJ 
dmui le lac Dzaag rt, cuule d’abord 35O li (SS lUilles) a I'auest «t revolt sur la dr cite deux 
riviires qul vienncni dea moats Dzlang ri ou Sang ri et Mouk rung. Au aud. il rctolt trwa 
autres rivieres qul d^couleat dcs inonta Tebang la tcliouk, Droreng ri et Vang bou ri. Le 
Naouk toum* au sud, fait 80 U (ly miUcs), recoit k droitc les eaux des montagoes Vala et Ta 
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Icrong. It coub eiicnre 6o liOj mUtes) et se jette dans le Tsau po ^ 30 li (6 milles) dans 1« 
sud'Oucst des Djochot/ 

As a rule ihe Ta*di’mg map becomes more and more uncertain tbc more 
one proceeds to tite north from the Tsangpo* Therefore the upper course of the 
Naouk-tchoii seems to be exaggerated in length. On the other ha4id, the Teha 
Tchoi) (Tsa-chu), which is situated comparatively near the Tsangpo, is remarkably 
good, and very like the representation given to this river on Ryder's map. In both 
cases its main brunch keeps almost parallel with the Tsangpo and receives several 
tributaries from the north, N-E. and east. Tlie same may be said of d'Anville's 
tlrawing of thk river, 

'rhe Chinese text says: 

>I.e Tsa ou TcHa tchou a 100 1i (or raihir 200 li) & tallest dc la horde dcs Saga. 
Six liviires d^coulant de la chaine des montagnes de netges appeldes Voro gang tsian se 
dirigent 100 li (23 tnillia) vers Ic sud, w r^unisHCnt et forment le Giablar tdiou. Celui-ei, 
apres un cours de so U (n milles), fe^oit Jes eaux dc trois riviiiries venant do nord'Ouest et 
des rnontR Chang la tchouk ri, Tzoreng ri ct Yang bou ri. Alors. Ic Giablar tourn.fi au sud-cBt 
fit rficoic deux rivieres: I'unc venant du nord-est de la montagne Djedze goung gar tang, I'autre 
du sud-ouent du mont Niaiu li; puis il prend le nam de Tcha tchou et coule 70 li (14 milles) 
au sud-ouest pour sc jeter dans Ic Tsan po.»’ 

The Chinese river Man-^h'u is identical willi Main Sing's Minchu Sangpo, 
which is, of counse, also on Ryder's map, and which 1 followed to tta source at 
Kilung-la, probably identical with the Mt- Kirgang tsian on the Ta-ch’ing map. It 
is, although not improved, to be fouml on d’.Anville’s map aa well. 

Of this river the Chinese text says: 

)Le Man tchou est h Fouest des Saga. Deux rivieres venant du nord et des monts 
Sicr tchouug fit FUoung ri eouJent pfiiidaut 200 li (44 milles) au sud; trois autres vieiincut dc 
Fest de la montagne Gang tchou ng djad.ik ri et unc d6x)ute de i'oucst, de la montagne Lak 
dzaug djora rl. Cfis six rlvi^'fis se reuuisscat et rormfint Jc Man tchou qui coule encore 40 li 
(9 milles) au swd et sc jeitc dans le Tsan po. [jc mont Kfcm la tchour mou est a tgo li 
(40 millfis), le mont Sier tchouag i no li (24 milles) et Ic mont Rio our tchoung k 38 It 
milles) au nord-oucst des Saga> 

Then follows one of the most important rivers, Saga ilzang bo, tlie length of 
which ts v«ny much exaggerated, whereas its lower pan is remarkably correct. The 
great bend towards the west, before the junction with the Tsaogpo, is to be seen. 
The Sa tchou comes in from the east. This Ls the tributary on the bank of which 
Saka-dsong is situated. Sa-chu is its real name, the only name I heartl for this 
river. Noin Sing calls it Chaka Chu. Above the junction with die Sa tchou the 
main river is called Djadak tchou, in which we better recognise Chaktak-chu than 
Main Sing's Chaita. Still higher up the river is called Lab tchou, coming from a 

' r.'A«c Ccntnlc. Parii 1889, p. 538. 

’ ibidem, p. 54T. 
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lake called Rab mtso. This lake is of course my Lapchung-tso and the river Lab 
tchou is Lap-chu, although my guides also called it here Chaktak-tsangpo. From 
the right, or north, the river receives a tributary coming from a lake called Rargong, 
which I did not hear of. But as this lake is entered on the Chinese map we may 
be sure that it exists somewhere in this region. West of the lower part of this 
river is a Mt. Samoid, obviously my Samye-la. East of lake Rab mtso is a Mt. 
Loumbou, which sounds like my Lunpo-gangri, which may, perhaps, be written more 
correctly: Lumbo. The high range Lunpo-gangri is in reality west and S.W. of 
Samye-la and here indeed we find a name which also reminds us of Lunpo-gangri, 
namely, Mt. Rong pou gangri. Other names in the neighbourhood of the Chaktak- 
tsangpK) are difficult to identify. 

This river has been seriously spoilt on d’Anville’s map. The g^eat bend to 
the west has disappeared altogether. But the two lakes are there, Lap-chung-tso 
called Lio L., the other Raron hakon L. The river itself is called Sanki Tsanpou. 

Then follows the Raka dzang bo, w'hich correctly flows from west to east, 
although it was very much in need of the improvement g^ven it by Nain Sing. In 
its upper course it is called Raka Dzang bo tchou; then it correctly receives the 
tributary from Amtchok mtso, which is too big and too far north. On my prelim¬ 
inary map to Trans-Himalaya I have called the lowest part of Raga-tsang^o 
Dok-chu, and it is interesting to find exactly the same name on the Ta-ch’ing 
map, namely Dogh tchou. Two tributaries come down here from the north. The 
eastern of them corresponds in reality with my Mii-chu, but is called Ou tchou. 
Below its confluence the Dok-chu or Raga-tsangpo has got the name Oi tchou. 

Then follow two relatively short northern tributaries: Ki6 tchou or Joung tchou 
and Rong tchou. The junction of the first mentioned is a little below Pinsoling. 
But in reality this tributary is the Rung-chu and the next is Tanak-chu or Tanak- 
pu-chu. Finally we have the Chang tchou coming from the N.N-W. instead of 
N.E. Namling is called Dziang am ring. Here two rivers meet. The one which 
is drawn as a tributary to Chang tchou comes from N.N-E. from a mountain called 
Mt Dzo ri (Sok bou ri), which should correspond to the Khalamba-la. Another 
tributary to the Shang-chu, Daghri phou tchou, is the longest in the whole system 
of Shang, but whether it exists or not cannot as yet be stated. 

Of the southern tributaries Kouoyang may be identical with my Gyang-chu, 
especially as there is a place called Giangben on its left bank. Chordi tchou is 
obviously Nain Sing’s Shorta Sangpo and Sab tchou is Shap-chu. 

On d’Anville’s map most of the last-mentioned rivers have been seriously 
spoilt. The Raga-tsangpo, especially, is not like the reality at all and in the lake at its 
western end we hardly recogjnise the Amchok-tso. Shang-chu is more like the re¬ 
presentation on the Ta-ch’ing map. The names are always better on the Ta- 
ch’ing than on d’Anville. For instance in the first case Phoum Soukling, in the 
latter Keltan pousoucliam for Pinsoling. 
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In the Ta-en’ing text as given by Dutreuil de Rliios we read the following 
descriptions of the Chaktak-tsangpo and Raga-tsangpo, which, of course are in 
harmony with the Ta-ch'ing map.^ 

riviiirc des Saga ou Sarghi; tchou vient du nord-est ct sort du be Lio (Rab ou 
Lab Idtso). EUc coule envlruD 400 11 (88 mllles) au sud-DUC£t ct revolt a gauche unc riviert; 
qLt vient dcs raonts Rab yang tchoung ri. Sur ces parcours, die portc Ic noni de Kab tchou 
ct rc^joit a droite pluBJcurs autres riviircs qui decoidtait des moats Ladjoung (T^aromig?), Pou 
tuk la (pa piiu tak lak) «t Wen bi(?). Ellc preod ensuite Ic nom de Djadak tchou, ct, aprts 
avoir couW encore 30 li au aud-est. die regoit h gauche le Sa tchou ct i Toucst le l^u tchou; 
puis cUe fait cnCOrc ISO li (33 millcs) au sud-oucst et au sud-cst pour se jelcr dans ic Tsan 
po au sud-est dc la horde des Saga, 

The Rab yang tchong ri seenv; to belong to the Kanchung-gangri and the 
tributary spoken of as coming from there may be the GSbuk-chu. Amongst the 
right tributaries 1 found Samye-chu and Rukyok-chu. De Rhins points out how 
much the work of ideinificarion would have been facilitated if on the map or in the 
notes of Nain Sing a single place or the sUght^t indication corresponding with the 
Chinee map had been found, which is not the case. Here de Rhins only means 
the journey of 1873—74. where indeed liartlly any other point than Tengri-nor may 
be identified. From my journey in Bongba I am able to identify a few lake and 
rivers but nothing eke, 

Lc Or tchou ou Dok tchmi sort du be Am tchok ^loignd de Dziaog abriog dc (8o li 
(40 millcs) au tiord-ouest. II pmnd son cour* vers le Mud et entre aprte 100 li (as millca) daoa 
uti autre lac nommd en mtjngol: Ike Ruung gang pou. En sortant dc ce be, il re^oit les 
c3U3t de trens riviircs (lc Raka tsan po, un affluent veesmt du petit lac Kirong ou Kyong 
tso et k Kiang tchou) et prend le num de Dok tchou. 11 coulc i8o 11 (40 oulles) k I'cst 
jusqu'aii nord du pent Mouk bou djak samba oil U recoit Ic On tchou qul vicot du nori. Lc 
courant form^ du Dok tchou et du Ou tchou prend le nom dc Oi tchou ct sc jcHc a 60 U 
(13 miUca) cm Eval dads 1c T^anpo^ 

Comparing the European sources with tlie Chinese we find that the latter are 
so far more correct that they trace the northern tributaries to their origin, and show 
sev'eral of them as fairly long rivers, whertais the western writers, in this case re¬ 
presented by Ryder, m^e them too short. Only where speculation has been 
accepted, as in the case of Saunder’s map and Iloldich’s book, the hydrographical 
arrangement has been so far exaggerated as to include parts of the closed plateau- 
land with its salt lakes within the system of Indian drainage, 'Hib could be done 
only on account of the fact that nothing was known of the general orographical 
configuration of the country north of Tsangpo and west of Khalamba-Ia. 


* L^Asie Centrale* Paris p. 543. 




CHAPTER X. 


THE SOURCE OF THE BRAHMAPUTRA ON THE 

TA-CH’ING MAP. 

I 

At the time when DUTREUIL DE RfflNS published his work on Central Asia, ‘ 
some reviewers were rather unkind to him and did not think much of a work which 
was to such a great extent founded on geometrical construction and calculation. I 
agree with them that the method is insufficient and that only new exploration may 
clear up the geography of an unknown country. De Rhins himself is aware of this 
fact, for he says:* * >En Asie Centrale, I’inconnu conserve de telles proportions q’une 
douzaine d’explorateurs k I’oeuvre pendant un demi-siecle ne suffiraient pas aux 
travaux prdiminaires d’une topographie s^rieuse .. ,» Still, I think, UAsie Centrale 
is an admirable work. It is full of knowledge and erudition from beginning to end. 
It is scientific and critical and displays a great amount of perspicacity. It shows no 
end of patience and love for the work. It also shows a great bibliographic know¬ 
ledge, although it is surprising that he gives only the titles of such German works 
as Ritter’s and Richthofen’s, in which he should have found so much informa¬ 
tion important for his researches. One reads the book with sympathy for it was 
de Rhins’ preparation for the great and beautiful journey on which he lost his life, 
and which afterwards has been so well described by F. GreNARD. 

The principal work from which de Rhins has found his materials is the g^eat 
Chinese atlas of the dynasty Ch’ing or Manchu, a work which contains also Tibet 
and is founded on Chinese and Jesuit investigation and afterwards completed and 
controlled. It is called Ta-cliing-i-t'ung-yii-t'u, and published 1744— 175 ^—— 
1862. He does not seem to value the Ta-ch’ing map so much as it is worth: 
>La carte des Ta-ch’ing represente la partie occidentale du Ngari de la fagon la plus 
incomplete et la plus inexacte ...»3 On the other hand he has too great a venera¬ 
tion for the Wei-tsang-fu-chih of 1792, from which some extracts are given in a 


* L’Asie Centrale, Paris 1889. 

* Op. cit, p. 589. 

J Op. cit, p. 522. 
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preci^ng chapter, for he says: »C'est Touvrage le plus imponaju sur la gdographie 
tlu Thibet.* To speak only of the source of the Bralimapiitra, which Interests us at 
the present moment, we shall see tiiat the 'IVd/ing-i-t'ung-'yb-t’u is incomparably 
the best of die two, which was, however, impossible for de Rhins to know' in i8Sg, 
as great parts of Tibet, represented on the Ta-ch'ing map, \vere then unknowTi, 
at any rate to the European geographers- But Klaproth had, on his map of 
Central Asia of 1836, almost entirely copied the Ta-ch'ing atlas, except the parts 
near the Indian frontier. On the Ta-ch’ing map Tibet especially had been filled 
up by the help of a number of Chinese itineraries. One of them, accomplished by 
Ma CtlrVO Yu, is me-ntioned in the IVei'isang-i' H-f&ih or Topographical Dcscriplion 
of Central Tihi. Hy his analysis of the Chiitese map de Rhins arrives at the re¬ 
sult that its value and reliability' is very' different In different parts of it. It Is easy 
TO agree with him from the extracts he gives of the text. Disregarding some mis¬ 
takes, the dtecription of the source of the Brahmaputra is, for instance, very good, 
whereas the Bongba country is very' poor and difficult to bring into harmony with 
reality. 

De Rhins believes that d'.Anviile had been infiucnccd by the documents of 
Gogz, Andrade, Bernier, Grueber and Dorvillc, Desideri and della Penna when 
he introduced some changes and improvcmcnis on the Chinese map for Western 
Tibet/ *Sur ses cartes de 1735 d’Ativille n’a pour ainsi dire pas modifie les posi¬ 
tions du Tengri nor et du Tarogh mtso, placd par environ 32^ de latiitidc sur la 
carte des Tai Thsingj tandis qoc la modification considerable qu’il fit subir au tracd 
du Tsan po, sur sa carte dc 1752, le for^a a reporter par pr^s de 33* la iiosition 
du Tarogh mtso . . . trAnvIlle ^tait excusable de traiter ainsi la carte des Tai Titsing 
ei tie pouvait I'litiliser auircjnent, i une ^poque ou I’on ne oonnaissait ni la geographic 
Chinoise, ni les itineraircs chinois.* In how far this opinion is correct for the interior 
of Bongba we shall see later on, Dor the soiirces of the Satie] and die Brahma¬ 
putra both give practically the same topography and hydrography, although the 
Ta-ch'ing map Is richer in names (H. VII). As was to be expected de Rhins 
finds often great differences beivi'een the maps of the Ta-ch'ing, d’Anville and 
Klaproth, but generally be regards them as belonging to one and the same type. 
The chief difference between d’.^nville’s and Klaproth's maps he finds depending on 
the fact that the latter had at his disposition the maps of Bogle, Turner, Manning, 
Rennell, Crawford and all the British officeis betwreen Rennell and Craivford, h'urther 
he was able to use all tlic maps of the Survey 0/ Indian Moorcroft's results and 
all the material from 1812 to 1836, when his map was published. 

Regarding Nain Sing's surv^ de Rhins has made the following interesting 
observation: iDans la rdgion des sources du 'rsan ijo, NaIn Singh n'a suivi aucun 
des deux idneraires chinois marques sur la carte des Tai Thsing. Les quelques 


' Op, cit, p. 473. 
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noms de Itaineflux, de caiiipemcnL<i, ou de rivieres f)ue Nain S^lngh mJiquc ne se 
r^trouvent paA &ur la carte chinojse; maifi il s’accorde avec cdui-ci sur la distance 
des points e.xtr£mes,> The fact that Nain Sing's namefi are not to be foimd on the 
Chinese map only proves that the Pandit's map is richer than the Chinese in this 
respect. Put the fact that hcj and after him Ryder and Rawling, followed the 
Maryum-chu, whereas the two Chinese idneraries mentioned surveyed the source 
branches iVoin the S.VV. explains the misunderstandings about the source of the 
lirahtnapinra^ wiiich reigned in European geography until 1 w'as able to dear up the 
hydrography. It also proves that the problem could not be solved and the branches 
not even roughly surv'eyed from a distance. It is almost a consolation for European 
geographers, that die confusion prevailing in dlfTerait Chinese works is as great as 
in die European. The difference between the W'ei-tsang’t’u-chih and die Ta- 
ch'tng-i-t'ung-yU-t’u is even greater than betw-een Sir Rleharil Strachey and Nain 
Sing. The Chinese have, however, never fallen into the mistake of calling the 
Mary uni-eh u the main branch of the Tsangpo. Some authors give it the same rank 
as the southern brandi, others do not even mention it. Some call the Chema- 
j'undung a tributary, otliers make it the main brandi. The following is the Ta- 
ch'ing text as given by de Rhins; ‘ 

Le Tsan pu cst forTnd de la reunion de deux rivieres prindpalcs: Ic Tam tchouk ou 
Tamdjam kamba (source du cbei'al) dont 1 e^ sources sc trouvent dans Ics monts Koubeu ^ng 
tsian,* * Goumang ct Tani tchouk khahab, et le Giangghia sum la ou Diiiati dzia tchou. 

Le Dzian dzia est formf tic tjuatre rivieres f[ui naissent au nord-ouest, dans les uionts 
Mary dung, Changou j'atTik ri, Chadxiar ri. Elies couleni environ too U (Z 2 milles) vers Test, 
Le Dzian dzia, qu’ellcs forment co se rdunissant, parcourt 50 It (ii oiUles) au sud. D rocoU k 
droitc Ic Tchor tcboii qut vient de I'ouest; et, a 60 U (13 milles) en aval, il sc jette dans la 
gauche du Tsan po. 

Lc nioui: Kouben gang tsian (Cocoun Ken ttihiaii dc d'Anvjtlc) esl ^ 258 U (55 mitles) 
a fouest des C^ocfaot (Daksain). 11 est tria ilevd, couvert d'un dnorme glacier ct fait partic 
de la tueiui: chalnc que le mont Goumang ct Ic Tam tchouk khabab qui cst skud a 34G h 
(75 milles) des DjochoL 

Les monts Mary'ong, ^ zBo II ( 6 z milles) des Ojochot, relient lea Tam tehouk khabab 
aux monts Changou yarak ri situds ^ ado li (63 milles) au N.O. des Djiochot. 

This passage is extremely important and interesting, but it has to be well 
compared widi die Ta-ch'ing map and still more with my map of tlie country as it 
really is. DisciLssed alone il leads to a misunderstanding which otherwise may easily 
be avoided. 

I'ranslated in an intelligible way it runs as follows: The Tsangpo is fonned 
by two pnneipai rivers: The Tamehok'karnba, or source of the Home, the sources 
of which are siiuated in the mountains of Kiibi-gangri, Chema-yundung-gangri and 
Tamchok-kabab, “and the Maryum-chu. 


* Op. cii., p. sn set| 

* Kuhi-gangril 
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The Maryum-chu is Panned by four rivers which rise in the NAV,, in the 
mountains of Maryuin and Transhimalaya. They flow some a 2 French miles to the 
east. The Maryum-chu which is formed by their confluence flows 11 French miles to 
the south. It receives from the right the Chema-yundong which comes from the west; 
anil 13 French miles furdter dowTi it throws itself into the left side of the Kubi-tsangpo. 

We begin with the Maxytini-chii. In the Chinese text only the mountains are 
called Mary'um, and in these mountains our tvell-known Maryum-la is situated. But 
the river is called Daian dzia tchou, or Giang^hia sum la, which on d'Anville's map 
has been improved to Kiankia somla, Dzian dziai Giang ghia and Kian kia are 
different deformations of the same Tibetan word, whatever its meaning may be. 
Kyung^ wild ass, may enter in the name. The turn la of the Chinese text means, 
in Tibetan, the three passes. The name is thus something like »The fcyang-river of 
the three passes*. One of them may be Mary'um-la, But the tw'o principal passes, 
from which the river gets the greatest part of its water, are, undoubtedly, situated in 
tlie Transhiinalaya. Modem explorers completely ignore these two passes, and simply 
describe the river as rising from the Maryum-la, a view which, as shall be shown, 
was universally accepted even in Kuropean handbooks of geography. And still the 
difl'erence betw'een these tliree passes must be very great. The Maryum-la, although 
extremely important as a watershed, is only a comparatively low transverse threshold 
in a longitudinal X'alley, whereas the two other passes must be much higher and 
situated on one of die pnncipal crests of the Transhimalaj^a, and perhaps surrounded 
by Adds of eternal snow. On Ryder's map there is an rndicaiion of the branches 
w'hich form the Maryumsdiu, although the sourctai of die branches coming from the 
north, may be situated further north than he has marked. In the Chintaie text it is 
sai d diat the four rivers flow to the east. This is fairly true for the one wc know, 
namely, the brook from Maryum-la. As to the dunce others they more probably flow 
southwards or to the S.E., as represented on d'Anville’s map. The Ta-ch'ing map 
has only three source branches, but d’Anville has four. The most interesting is, 
however, that the Chinese text, although knowing the name Maryoung for the 
motintaias, docs not call the river Maryoung^tchou, but derives its name from all 
direc passes where the sources are situated. It is also w'orth w*hile to remember 
that the Chinese geographers have correctly noticed that this northern branch, which 
for want of a better name, so far must be called Maiyum-chu, comes from passes 
and not from gangris. 

After the confluence of all four branches, the river, we are told, flows south¬ 
wards as far as to a point where it receives a tributary coming from the wtst and 
called Tchar tchou. Which is this river? As I have not been up die Maryum-cliu 
I could not tell from my own experience. Ryder ha.s two tributaries, both coming 
from the west and joining the Maryum-chu. And still I believe that die Tchar tchou 
(Char-chu) is nothing else than the lower eourse of Chema-yundung, a confusion 
which wc recognise very wdl from other niapiSj discussed above. Both on the 'I'a- 
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ch'ing and on d'Anvitles map the two Chin^o itineraries are iaid in. The northern 
Itinerary' docs not at any point, west of Lhatse-dsong;, cross the Tsangpo- But it 
crosses the Marytim-chu and its tributary Tchar tchou before it reaches Gunchu-tso. 
Thus it follows a road which runs south of the ordinary road over Mar^Tjm-ia. It 
must be the same road which was followed by Kawaguchi. For he came from 
Gunchu-tso and kept south of Maryum-Ia and »went on several low undulating hills, 
and hnally reached the lower course of the river Chema Yuiigdung», after w'hidi he 
crossed the *Kol>ei-chu». Thus he left the Chinese ilinerary on Ills left and had not 
to cross the Maryum-chu, The Chinese itinerary crossed die Maryum-cliu, Kawaguchi 
tile- Kubl-tsangpo- But on the road to Gunchu-tso both must have crossed the saine 
river. And as this is called Chenia Yungdung by the Japanese, It must be the same 
in the Chinese case, w'hicH also corresponds perfectly with real facts, so much the 
more as there is no other sign of a junaJon between the Cbema-yundung and 
Maryum-chu on the map. 

'J'he first-mentioned of the two principal rivers, the Tamchok-kamba, has its 
sources in the mountains of Kouben gang tsian, Goumang and Tam tchou k khabab. 
’Hie first of these is Kubi-gangri, which is very w'ell placed on the Ta-ch’Ing map. 
The second, Goumang, corresponds exactly to Chema-yundung-pu, i. e. the mountain 
massive from which the Chema-jTindung comes down, and which is probably some¬ 
times called Cbema-yundung-gangri, although I only heard it called »pu» or »upper 
valley*. From the eastern slope of the mountain a river goes down to a little lake, 
on the Ta-ch'ing map called L. Djima Young rong, which also proves that Ml. 
Goumang must he tdendca] with die Chema-yundung-pu. 'ITie third mountain, Tam 
tchouk khabab, ha.*;, curiously enough, been placed: nortli of Mt. Goumang and a 
little tributary, possibly the Angsi-chu, may be said to rise from its eastern slopes, 
ITius l.#angchen-kabab and Tamchok-kahab become, on this map, very dose ndgh- 
botiTS, and the source of the Horse is regarded as situateil at (he hcai,l of the river 
which is farthest west, and, probably, somewhat longer than the other branches, in 
this particular detail the different Chinese versions do not agree. For in the version 
translated by Klaproth it is said that the Tsangpo comes from Tamchok-kabab and 
after a course of lO lieues receives a tributary from the lake Chema-jTindung. Here 
it is specially pointed out that only the head river comes from Tamchok-kabab, 
With this d'Anville’s map agrees for it places Tamchok-kabab as belonging to or 
being a part of Kubi-gangri, and Dutreuii de Rhins says of the Tamchok-kamba 
tliat it is ila branche principale du Titan po*A 

The mbtake of the Ta-ch'iug map has of course been accepted by d^Anville, 
for in the general hydrographical arrangement both maps are pTacdcally like eadi 
other. It is very easy to find out how this mistake could rise, if we only consider 
the itineraries on the Ta-ch’ing map. The .southern itinerary iia^ crossed the Kubi- 


’ Op, du, {>,517. 
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tsang^o somewhere about half-way between the source and the confluence. Then it 
crosses the Chema-)aindung somewhere below its source, and Anally it goes up to 
the southern shore of Gunchu-tso. It has never crossed the joint Tsangpo west of 
Chaksam-ferry. But it crosses the Kubi and the Chema near their sources. The 
Chinese traveller has probably not even seen the Maryum-chu. He has believed that 
the Chema joined the Kubi immediately below the point where he crossed the Kubi. 
Therefore the Ta-ch’ing text says that the Tamchok-kamba comes partly from 
Kubi-gangri and partly from Chema-yundung-pu and Tamchok-kabab. And it knows 
only two principal rivers instead of three. The traveller of the northern itinerary 
had, however, found that a river, which he calls Tchar tchou, came from the wes- 
and joined Maryum-chu. Therefore when the results of the two surveys should be comt 
bined on one and the same map, it has been supposed that the Tchar tchou and 
the river from lake Djima Young rong were two difierent rivers, although in reality 
they were one and the same. We arrive at the same result when discussing 
d’Anville’s map. But d’Anville has, from causes unknown to me, placed Tamchok- 
kabab at the source of the river which is identical with the Kubi-tsangpo, and only 
this view must, of course, be the correct one. 

As the Tamchok-kabab has been wrongly placed on the Ta-ch’ing map, 
the name »Tsan po (Tam tchouk kamba), has also been misplaced, for it follows 
the Chema-yundung instead of the Kubi-tsangpo. Otherwise the river which comes 
from Kubi-gangri is fairly correctly laid in on the map. 

It is said in the Ta-ch’ing text that the Kouben gang tsian is covered with 
an enormous glacier and that it belongfs to the same mountain range as Goumang 
and Tam tchouk khabab. Both statements are perfectiy correct. On the other 
hand the statement that the mountains of Maryong should join the Tamchok-kabab 
with the Changou yarak ri, which is a part of the Transhimalaya, is wrong, even 
if Tamchok-kabab is placed as the Ta-ch’ing map has it. It is true that Ryder 
on his map has, just south of Gunchu-tso, a meridional range forming a very sharply 
marked watershed between the Tsangpo-Brahmaputra system and the Manasarovar- 
Satlej system. But there can hardly be said to exist any continuous range at this place. 
Straight south of the eastern end of Gunchu-tso there is a spur, which I crossed in 
Mamyak-la (5,302 m.). Then I passed up the tributaries of Chema-yundung to 
Tamiung-la and down the Tage-tsangpo to the Manasarovar. The Tamlung-la is a 
threshold pass in a longitudinal valley and by no means situated in a mountain ridge 
or range. And the difference in absolute altitude between the Tamlung-la and the 
surface of the Manasarovar is only 696 meters. 

The Chinese text could have added that the range, of which Kubi-gangri is 
a part, continues the whole way to Langchen-kabab, for this is correctly pointed out 
on the map. Whether this range, which I have called Kubi-gangri and Ganglung- 
g^gri, from names gfiven me by Tibetans, continues also to Gurla Mandata, I 
cannot tell. Ryder has here two parallel ranges, the southern joining the Gurla 
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Mandata with the Kubi-gangri, the northern pierced by a problematic river which 
is marked as a southern tributary to the Tage-tsangpo. I could not tell whether 
such a river exists or not, as I never have been beyond the Ganglung-gangri. A 
small tributary comes from the south no doubt, but I believe it comes from the 
range which joins the Gurla with the Ganglung-gangri. If Webber’s map could be 
trusted in the least, which is not the case, his Dak Eo pass of 19,000 feet should 
be situated exactly where Ryder has his transverse valley cut through the same 
range. At the first sight the Ta-ch’ing map seems to corroborate the view of the 
existence of such a southern river, for it represents the Tage-tsangpo double. But 
this argument loses all of its force as both branches are drawn as situated north of 
the Langchen-kabab or Ganglung-gangri. As Ryder followed the northern route he 
could not possibly make out the orography along the southern route, and much less 
the river-courses and their valleys. From high stations of triangulation all the dom¬ 
inating peaks were visible but sometimes they may have been formed into ranges 
in a wrong way. But Ryder has quite correctly left the question open by marking 
both the Tage-tsangpo and its southern tributary with dotted lines. Only a new 
survey in the country S.E. of Gurla can solve the problem. 

The Chinese documents de Rhins has used for south-western Tibet consist of 
the Ta-ch’ing map, some Chinese itineraries ( Wei-tsang-iu-chih, translated by Klap¬ 
roth) and the general geography of Tibet (part of the Ta-ch'ing-i-t'ung-chih trans¬ 
lated by the missionaries in Peking and Klaproth). In his atlas de Rhins gives a 
reproduction of the Tai-ch’ing map; ‘ on his map of construction, N:o 22, he puts 
down in red the itineraries of the Pundits. He tries to get rid of the errors of the 
Ta-ch’ing map by means of transformation, as indicated on his map N:o 21 (PI. VII.) 
His geometrical deductions and comparisons do not inspire much confidence in spite 
of the erudite and honest work he has sacrificed. He compares his own construc¬ 
tions with the Chinese map to find out the different values of this. From Nain 
Sing’s map from Shigatse to Maryum-la he gets a control of the Chinese map, 
which, however, does not at all agree with the Ta-ch’ing text. The text is correct, 
the map wrong in distances. 

In the following quotations from de Rhins, based on the Chinese text* * we 
find that the Indus is regarded as taking its rise from the mountains N.E. of the 
Gang dis ri (la montagne de couleur de neige), which was transcribed Kaintaiss^ by 
the missionaries: >Dans le nord-est du Gang dis ri s’^l^vent les pics Imarou, Pa 
tchoung et Sengh^ khabab.> I cannot identify Imarou, but Pa tchoung and Sengh6 
khabab are here given exactly as they are pronounced by the Tibetans. »Le Sengh6 
khabab gang ri — montagne neigeuse de la source du Lion — est a 360 li (80 milles) 
au nord-est de la ville de Goughs djachi loumbo; et au nord-est du Gang dis ri. 


• Map N:o 20. 

* Op. cit., p. 518 et seq. 
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Ainsi que son nom I’indiqu^ les niisseaux qui en d^coulent 4 Touest donncnt nais- 
sance au Senglid tchnu ou 4 I'lndus.* A description of the source of the Indus 
could not be given In a shorter, more precise and more correct way, showing that 
the Chinese had a much clearer knowjetige of this part of Tibet than some Europeans 
even so late as the beginning of 1900. The Chinese text clearly sa.ys that the 
source of the Indus is situated in the mountains N.E. of Kailas and not on the 
Kailas itself. As to the sovirce of the Satlej the text says: »Le Lang tsian khabab 
gang ri, a 250 It ou 55 inilles nord-est de Tak la kar; le Lang tchou y prend sa 
source.* ITiis orientation will coincide with the M, Lantchia Kepou of d’AnviUe’a 
map, which Is also perfeedy correct. On his construction map' de Rhins has repre¬ 
sented every thing from Chinese sources in black, and every-thing from the Pundits 
in red and has tried to bring these two pieces of information into hamiony with 
eadi other. He arrives at the result that the Lang tsian kabab Is situated exactly 
where I stated It to be. The Some tchou (Samo-taangpo) comes from L. Gonghioud, 
which tftajf have been the case in those days, although it is not at all probable, the 
lake being salt. But as 1 have not been at the place I cannot add to the solution of the 
problem. But even if the Samo-tsangi>o in olden times came from the Gunchu-tso it 
could not be called the source of the Sadej, so long as the Chinese and Tibetans 
placed the source of the river at Langchen-kabab, or tl:e source of die Tage-tsang^jo. 
The only mistake in this connection committed on the Chinese map is that Tage- 
tsangpo is represented as a left tributary to the Samo^sangpo, which, of course, has 
never been and can never have been the case. 

On the construction map Seng ghe kabab is very correctly placed N.E. of 
the Kailas. For this mountain de Rhins has the names: Kain taisc, 

Aneouta or Kajlasa, all except the most conimon one which is Kang-rinpoehe. 

Thus Dutreuil de Rhins has no opinion of his own regarding the hydrographical 
problem, he only quotes native reports. 


* Neq ThHwt fud-Qcddi^iitsJf OitIe! coustfUCUOlip 




CHAPTER XL 


SOME DESCRIPTIONS OF THE MANASAROVAR AND 

ITS SURROUNDINGS. 

E. KaeN(SCH has translated and published a short Chinese desenpdOR of the 
sacred lake and the sources of the great rivers under the foIIowm|r heading: Am 
Tage hsin-ssu erging dn Kaiserliches Edikt an die Grt»ssekretSre, HiilfssekretSre 
und die neun MinLstcrien, wekhes sie beauftragte, genaue Erhebungen tlber die 
Namen der sildwestlieh der ^usseisten Grenzen gdegenen Berge, Fliissre und Ort- 
schaften anzustellen.* The passage rvms as follows: 

Dann glbt ea in deoa Gebiete von J6n-nai) (YUanan) Doch eiiien Klusa namens Bla-Uing 
giyang (Pin-Ung'chiang), Seine Quelle entspringt auf dem Gebtr^ Damju k'abab (T;unchak 
kabab) bstlich von Gangdise in (der Provini) Ari. Das Wort bedeutet Pferdemaul. Die Quelle, 
weldic dort hervorstrtiint, fUhrt den Namen Jam-tsangbu-Fluss. Dicser Fluss kommt von Suden 
und fliesst dann, indem cr cincai Bogen macht, in esUidler Richtung durcit die Lander Tsang 
und Wei an der Stadt g^a gungg'ar voibci, woraur cr aich rail dent Galjoo muren (Flusse;) 
vereinigt. Dann richtet er sdnen I^uf wieder nach Silden. durchstromi das Land des Gungbo* 
Stammes und betritt in Gu-yung jeo (Ku-yung-chou)i daa Gcbtet von Jdn>nani wo er den Namen 
Rinlang giyang (Fin-lang-diiang) fbbrt Dann tritt er au$ dem Passe Tiyei-bl (T'ieh-pi) hinaus 
in das Reich Miyan (Mien) ein. — Im Sildcn von GangdtHC liegt ein Ber^ mit Namen T.ang- 
dyan k'abab (Lange hen kabab). Das Wort bedeutet Elelantenmaul. Dort kommt eine Quelle 
hervor, welchc dnen Tcich Mampim dalai durcLstriiml und dann auf ihrem weiteren I.aufe in 
den Sec Langk’a noor eintritL Das Wasser dieser beiden Seen ergiesst slcb in westUcher 
Riebtung in das Land Sangnan. — Im Norden von Gangdise liegt cin Gcbirgc, welches den 
Namen Sengge k'abab trSgL Das bcisst Ldivenmaul. Dort entspringt anch elne Quelle, welchc 
in wcsdlcher Richtung in das Land Sangnan fliesst. Dicac beiden (leiztcrwabnteii) Gcwasser 
vereinigen aich dort in eineni Laufe, wdeher nach Stlden gebt, dann wieder einen Bogen nach 
Osten macht und im Landc Nakra Sumdo sich mlt dent Fiussc vereinigt, wdeher von dem 
Gebirge Mabgiya k'abab westlich vom G'angdise kommt. — Der Name Mabgiya k'abab (Mab- 
gya-kabab) bedeutet PfauenniHul. Dieses Gewlisser, welches nach Suden striimt, veminigt sich 

' Bruchsttidee an* der Geschlclite Cbiniu luiter der gegenwartigen Dynasde von E. Hacoiseh. 
h ^ Die Eiubenuig von I ibet, au$ dem iFcIdzug gegen die Dsungaten* ousrugsweise (Ibersctzt. — 
TtKiog puo VoL Ml. I.«ide 1911, p. 4*5 ** iwq. As ihe ie« ihat has been used is Manchu the 
names also appear in the Manchu transcription. The original Chinese — or raibcr Tibetan denomina- 
tioa* have in the quotation below been added within brackets by Doctor Albert HemnntiD, — *0 far 
as It has been (wsHble to identify dietn. 
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im Land« Nakra Sumdo mit dem in dsUicher Kichtung henxnkommcndeti Flusse. Der Strom 
dimmt daiui due ^UdostUchc Richtiing an imd tntt in das Land Enctkck (Indien) eitl, Dort 
ticnnt man ihn G’angg’a-Flusa. Das ist der in buddhistischen Biichern Hcng ho genannte 
Flu&s . . ■ Eine Stelle in den buddhistischcn KUasilcGm hdiuit: >Die vicr grosseo Strome eat* 
springs auf dem Gehirgc 0 -ouo-da ^u. Am Fusse dessclben befindet sich cin See O-nuo-da 
e'i (A'nu'ta^ch'ih).! Nach den jetzigen Nachforschungen schdnt das der G'angdise zu 5^. Der 
l^ame G'angdiac im Tangutischen bedeutet UrqueUe aUer Berggcwasser. Das slimmt mit den 
Wortcu der buddhbtischen BUchcr Ubercin. Im Suden des G’angdisc bcfindeil sich zwei Seeilt 
welche mit einander iti Verb indung stehen, In der Oberliefening der Eingcborenen hciast ca, 
Aau sei der Edclateinteich der Hai-ivang-niii. Das wird eben der Teich 0 *nuD-da c’t seim 

hlCTe again inoutit Tamchok kabab is given as the sourcir of tbe Tsangpo or 
Yere-tsangpo. Without further detail the river is said to come from tlie south, tiiat 
is to say from Himalaya, and to How in a bend towards d^c cast. The Satlej 
problem is also explained in a few words. The source of the river is placed in a 
mountain Langciyan k'abab or Langchen-kabab, after which the river flo^vs through 
the two lakes Mampim dalai and l^ngk’a noor, i. e. Tso-mavang and Langak-tso. 
To die north of Kailas is inounc fienge-kabab with the source of the westward 
fiowing Indus. Then returns the ordinary mistake that the uppermost Indus and 
Sadej belong to the Ganges. At the end of the quoted passage the two lakes at 
the southern foot of G'angdise or Kailas are again mentioned, and tliey are said to 
be in connection with each other. 

'Die work from which this passage is taken appeared in 1771. Haenisch has 
extracted from it ail those parts which deal with the Tibetan expedition, from the 
first militaiy operations in the summer of 1717 to die conquest of IJvasa in the 
autumn of 1720. Therefore it seems likely that the information about the lakes and 
the connection between them has been derived from the Lama surveyors of Emperor 
Kang HT, whose survey in western Tibet took place during the Dsungarian campaign. 

When the missionaries at Peking were trjnng to find out from where the 
borax eame they were told that it came either from Tsang~li^ which is Tilict, or 
from t lai-nan-nan'hai which is tile western Indian peninsula with neighbouring countries. 
One of tile missionaries, M, ClHOT, has the following communication in the matter: 

Les Marchands drogulstes que nous avona Ekit iatcrrngCT, ont repoodu la mcme chose, 
&- ont ajnut£ que le borax de P^klo venoit du Thibet par Ic Yun.jian & k S^tchouen, ou dt 
la viile de Canton. Quant an Thibnt, noua avona trauvd dans I'Y-tong-chi qu'il y a un lac 
nomind Ma-pin-mou-ta-lai, qui a pr^ de dlx-huit lieues de circontdrence, est eutourd de niontagnca 
de tous edt^s, dont lea eaux sont verdatres St doucea, oil les coteurs de I’arc^en-cjel parcissent 
fl otter aur la surface dc I'eau quand Ic sokit est elcv^ aur rhorizou, St d^oi 11 aort dcs capeces 
d'edairs quand lea Hots se brisent les uns contre les autres. Puis on ajoute plus bas, que le 
borax qii'oa trouve cn grande quantity aur lea rDcIiera qui bordent ec lac, cat le plus bcatt 
St le meilleur qu'oti connoissc.’ 


' Nodee siir le Boraa, par feu M. Cibot, Miaaionaire, Memoires coneemant rHistone, lea 
Scieocea, lea Arts, les Mceurs, les Usages, &c. des Chinojs: Par les Mkaionaiies de Pekui. Tome 
onzieiae Puis i7Sd, p. 
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It is ciiHous that the fresh-water lake Manasarovar could suspected being 
responsible for the Tibetan borax. The borax was known to oome from Tibetan 
lakes, and as the Ma-piti-mou-ta-Iai or Manasarovar was more famous than all other 
lakes in Tibet it was particularly mentioneci as the place from where the borax 
was brought* 

In Klaproth's translation of the Grmi the Map ham 

dalai and its western neighbour are desraibed thua: 

Le mot miipham signifie, en tiibetain^ cc qiii surpasse tout, daiai, cn rnongah mi:t. 
T..<s HindouK appdtcnL cc lac Manassarovar. II cst a 200 11 nord-cst dc la vilic dc Dakla de 
la province de Ad^ ct i 65 li sud-e^t dc La montagnc Gangdis n, II cst nourri par les eaux 
qul di^oulent dt la mociagne de neigc^ nominee f^gtscn kabab gangrip sitii^e au sud^tat, 
dies coulcnt au nord-oucst ct sc jcttcnt dans k L-u-^ cjui a iRo li dc circuiL La coulcur de 
ses <^ux cst vertCp ct Icur gout pur ct doux. Apr^s midi, dies prennent difftrentes coukurs, 
et rtflfehissent une lumi^re scroblabk k cclle des Adairs. Ce lac cst enferm^, des quatre cot^Si 
par dcs montagnes qui cn fornieiit comnie dcs portes. Les gens du pays croient que, pour 
puiser dc ses caiix* t 1 faut neccssaircmcnt passer par unc dc ccs poitcs. La pretni^rc porte, 
nomnicc th tubeiain Arab ko^ on la porte oeddentale, cst k L'ouest du be, et au sud du 
courant d'eau qui Ic Joint au Lang mthso. seconde cst ocllc du nordj die s'appdle Dad 2 an 
loufig; die est au nord de ce courant* La troiskinc, cclle dc I'est, porte k nom dc Tou igo 
char; cllc cst au sud dc la riviere Dsicmai' tchou, qui vient du nord-rat ct sc jcttc dans le be. 
La quatrieme^ eidin, est celtc nomm^c Ghiour go^ ou la porte du sud; die est sur Ic bord 
meridional du kc, ct au nord-ouest dc la montagne de ndge Manak nfl gangri. 

Lc Lang luLbso, ou Langga nithso, c^est^a-dirc le lae du boeufT cst 4 Tjo li au nord de 
Dakla, ct 30 li sud-oucst dc la montagne Gang dis ri* Tl a plus de 300 ii de circonfirence, 
ct recoJt Ics eaux du Mapham dalauL, par le courant duquel on vicat dc parkr. L"Allan goh 
ou la rivi&rc d'or, nomm^e aussi Menghe djasson altan gol, est formde par la fonlc des neigcs 
du GaiLg dis ri, cnule envlrufi 20 ii au sud-oucst, pmnd apr^ U dircctioiK du sud, ct se jcttc:, 
apr^s 40 li, dans Lbngk septcntrionat du be. Du Lang mthso, sort b rivitre Lang tchou, ou 
du boeuf, qui forme, avee le La tchou, la riviere Sededj, Inquelk va rcjoindrc llndus, Lc 
tchou, ou Teau divine, a sa source dans b moatagne Sengghe Kabab* Lkau du lac est de 
coukur Uraut sur k nok, cUe a un gout agrcablc, II s^ppelk chez les HLndous Ravmihrad. 

Klaproth gives tlto description of C^ngdis ri or Kailas and its surroundings, 
completing partly with his own words, in the following way: 

Elle est entour^c par dkutres pics trc^dlevds, mais elk les surpasse tons de plus dc 
cent tol^. Elk est couvcrle de ncigcH et de glsces perp^tuellcs qui y formt^L bafics 
escarp6i, et lui donnent iin debt bbfic Ct resplendlssant, De son flunc coukat un grand nombre 
de sources ct de turrents, qul lic rdunissient a son pied, dont Tacc^s cst tri^s-difTicile, k ralsoil 
des hauls fochcr^ et des crevasses im menses qui rentourent* Eu se dirlgeont de la Chine au 
sud-oucst, on va toujours en montant juat|u^ k cclle mqnLignci qui cst le point le plus tlcv^ 
dc toute la cbalnc dont on suit b directiem. Cette chain e se subdivide en plusicurs branches 
qui traversent lc pays dans des directions tortucuses- Au nord-ou^t du Gangdis ri, cst la 
chne xieigEuse appel^c Senggh^ kabab gangri. D’autres mtinlagncR cpuvcrtcs dc ncigCs pcr-^ 
pdtuelles qui» pour cette raison, portent en tubrtain lc nom dc Gangri ct cn mongol cclui de 
Moussoun, entnurent la province d^A^i, suf une ^tenduc de 1,500 li, ctcntrcnt, vers Ic nord-est, 
daiLs k pays de Katsi, Du cot^ aord-cst du Gangdis ri, sont Ics montagnes appelcea Dabrk 
aierki, Ghioouk^ niimistati langb, Samtan gangdza^ Nomkboun onbachi ct Bain kharaT qui 
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entourent I& province dc Oui, du cold du nord, et passent par Ics sources clc Houang ho ct 
le Jac Khoukho noor ., . 

Another main branch of mountains starts from Gangdis-ri to die S.E., b^'nning 
with Tamchok kabab gangri and others and continuing the whole way to Ydnnan 
and Szdchuan. Klaproth goes on to say that according to the commentary of Shui- 
ching, which is a physical geography, three rivers begin S.W. of Mount Oneuta 
(A-nu-ta)-shan, and form die Heiig*shvii or Ganges. In !i is history of Fu-iian K’ang 
T'aj says that the Ganges comes from the farthest north-west of mount Kwen-Iun, 
and that It has hve great sources. From the mountains which fonn the boundary 
of Hindustan begin the rivers Lang-chu, La-chu and Mar-chu, which first flow to 
the west and then return to the S.E. to form the Canges which takes its direction 
to the soiidicm sea, Klaproth points out to this: Ici Ics auteurs cltinois confondent 
le Gange avee 1 ’Indus, — and continues: 

II parnlt doDc que Id ifcDUt Oneuta cst la mciisc montugii^ que Yc Gan^dlii ri dc noa 
iours- Oneuta e$t Je nom que les UvTt$ bouddhiqtics lui donnentp tand is qoe lea auteurs 

chinpiR rappcUeiit Kutrd Lud. Mais. toutezs ccs traditions sout tr^s^pou sdnzd, ct rdloigncmcnt 
des lieux resd mt recherche approfondic 5ur ert objet difficile* — Cependent k nouvdle 6di- 
tian du Tlial tilling y thuun^ ichL rapporte qu't^u 17 ^ 3 ? Khkti Louuj^ disait aux Grands ds aa 
Cour, que, dkpris livres fan ou Sanskrits, quatre grands fJenveg prenaient leur oiigine sur 
Ic niiOnt Oneuta^ ru pied dufjud sc trouvalt Ic Lac du meme nom. Quant) on examine cettn 
contr^Se, ajoiita Teiripereur^ on volt que TOncuta cst k me me montagne qui- it present, port* 
It: nom tuboLain de Gangdis ri, c^est^a-dire Ofigine de toutes les ritontagncs ct rivieres -.. 
— Manak nil gangn, mentagne de ncige dc la divmitd Manak nil, qu^on croit y liabitcr . * * 
P!!ln .., forme le bord sud-ouest du Jac Alapam daiai, ou Manas sarovar* 

Tlicre are also tlescriptions of the ordinary four jkababs> and of Kotibun 
gangtsian ri, which borders upon Tamchok kabab gangri, high, and crowned 

with an enormous glacier; the latter is obriously Kubi-gangrip Mar young la or 
Marjmm-la is mentioned as a branch from the Kailas^ ^ 

The same geography of Tibet had already been translated by P. AMIOT and 
published in the Vol. XIV of the of die missionaries at Peking, Paris 17S9. 

I insert what he says of Lake Ma-pin-nm-tadal-ehih, only by way of an example, 
p. 203; 

n est k deux ccds lys ati nord-cst dc la t^iiie dc TR-kq-La, du d^partement des Ngady, 
& k soixaTitC'CiTiq lys au sud-cst dc la montagne Kan^y-see ^* 11 cst fortuc par lea caux qui 
coulcnt du pied dc la moatagne Lang-L^eti'ka-pa-pDu-clian ** Ce kc passe pour $trc k source 
pnndpale du Gangc^ k e'est pour ccttc raison qu^on fa honors du titre dc Ta-ki-tchd ■- Ft peut 
avoir cent quatre-vliigts ly^ dc tour. Scs csiuk sqnt propres^ deuces & saJutaireSi quoique d^une 

’ Dfjscriprion dti Si tiztmg ou l ubei, D*apr^ k grande gdogmphic impCnak de k Chine ti le 
Dtctioimairc gdqgmpNque de fAsie ceuiraJe, public k PCkin, cn 1775. Ma^in Asiatique, Tome H, 
N;0 iV, Fabli^ par J* KJn»prolh. Fans i p. loq dt 

^ Kong-ti-ssi! ^hau. 

^ Laug^chito ko-pa^po shan. 

^ Tadai-cb^ih. 
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coukur tinuit Biir Ic vert. Elies preneent diffirentes couleurs, Buivant la dilTirate (Sl^vailon 
du Bolcii Bar riiofiioii; maia vers te milieu du jour. <11« brilleut de tomes l« cookura ensembk, 
& rifltklussent «nc luniiere semblable h. cdle 6 es eclairs. Ce lac est fcmid des quatre col a 
par d« montagnes quL cn aont comme Ics portes; ce qm a donnd lieu au dicton dea gctis du 
Four en avoir de I’caq, il faui eiitrer par Ic miUeu des portes, e'eat-k-dire que, pour 
puiser dans la source memc du Gauge, il faut franchir quclqu’imc de ces raontagnea. 

And of the l.ang-ka-ch’ih: 

n est i cent soixante-dix lys an nord dc la villc du Ta'ko-la, dc i trentequatre lys an 
sud* *<iuest de Kan-ty-sce'. & largeur la plus granile est d'environ trob cens lys, C’est un des 
premiers bassins du lac Ma pin-mou-ta-Ui-tche», donl ks mux. apris avoir could quelque tem^ 
vers Ikuest. R'amassent & formetit le Lang^ka-tchd *. De cdui^ci bc forme la rivitrc qui caule 

vera rouest S 0113 Ic nooi de Lang*tchou-bo L'eau de cc be lat br^-saiRc; die est de couleur 

tirant *ur b nolf. 

In Amiot's version the Ku'pfin-kang-di’ien sclian or Kubi-gangn is thus 
described: 

EUe est au sud-oucat de Tchouo-chou-te-pou-lo, dont ejk est doignde dc deux cetis 
cinquante lys. Ellc est contigue a la montaguc du Chcval. Elk est tres-bauic; & comme dk 
a plusktirs pointes indgalea qui sont presque toujours couvertes de neige. elle pr^ntc un objet 
de£ plus & voir» 

Finally the following is an cxtrajct from Rockbill's important article on the 

geography of Tibet derived from Chinese sources: ^ 

ytliwjf'J'f'JJti N.E, of the Ngari K'asum district (O.U> of Central Tibet. Its 

cirnimfurcnce is over 144 IL On all sides of it rise ridges arid peaks, the liighwt m Tibet, 
and great masses of snow bang over their edges. On the summit of the moimtaiii are many 
springs, which all flow into a dcpfcssion, and there the water remains. This is unquestionably 
the greatest of all mountains. In Sanscrit books it is called tlie A^o-ra (Anavaiapta) mountam. 
Ta-mu~e/tu-Jl!i}’/>a-/w sAan: 'fhc mountain resembles In shape a horse (ta, hence its name). 
Ta-tnu<hu-ko k’o-pa-pu, in the 1 -i'ung-chih, S.W, of Chn-sliu-t'i, 340 U, near Men-na-k^mr 
shaa, and fadng Kailas on the SJi. It is one of a group of four high mountains. Tlic Yar^ 
ts'ang-po flows from the E- of this mountam, lang-chim Ao-p>a^fo sA^a: Thi: mountain is 
shaped like an elephant (lang ch'i, hence ita namej. i'ihfia-fir sAan: The mountain 

is shaped like a lion (sengg^, hence the name), Ma-p^ckia hs-pa-ps ihan: The mountain is 
shaped like a peacock (ma^ja. hence its name). All tlicse (four) moimbiins are conterminous to 
the Kang-d-ssu shan. The total length (of this chain) is over 800 li, and is called A.li ta shan, 
rians ckiiifig^ also called the Po chuP It has three sources. One flows out in three 
and falls into the Fo chti; the second comes out of a cleft in (he Kaug-la Man, aao 
also flows into the Po-chu, The third comes out of Lu ma ling, enters the Wu-ssii chiang, 
and flows into the Po-chu. The waters of these three rivers having met, flow on in a mighty 
mass, and those who want to cross it to go to Lh’asa have to pass it in wooden or hide boats. 


* Kang-ti-wi( hHml 

* Ma^pin-rnii-ta-lai-ch’ih. 

5 Lang-ka-chMi- 

* LpBngHTjm-lw- 

^ Jcwmal of the Royai Asiatic 5cH:ietyt P- ^55 f 

* RodchUL idcHtifica Po dm with Bod th^u Ot Rivet of llbd, generally callod Ya-lti ts Mg-pu 
diiAOg to CIriii™ wnrki. 
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ITie Manasarovar is mentioned under the name of A-o-ta chih or Lake Anava- 
tapta, situated to the south of Kang-ti-ssu or tCailas. Roekhill tells us that the 
l-tWg-chib mentions, among the lakes of Tibet, fAIa-pin-^nut ta*la, 200 li N.E. of 
Ta-ko-la in Ngari, and 65 li S.E. of mount ECailas. It Ls the source of the Ganges 
and is over 180 li in extent. Lake Chi-ka, 170 ti N. of Ta-ko-la and 34 U SAV. 
of the Kailas, It is over 300 li in extent, and is connected with Ma’pin'mu'ta-ta.* 
Tlic Chi-ka is therefore our Langak-tso, 

Rock hill illu-strates his important article with a Route map of Ulterior Tibet, 
taken from Hsi-chao-tVlueh, of which FI. VIII is a reproduction. Unfortunately it 
docs not rearil sulhclently far to die west. But Kang-ti-ssu comes in, and is indeed 
draw'O as the highest mountain of Tibet. West of it is La-ta-ko (Ladak), south is 
A-li (Ngari), and N.E. is Sa-ko (Saka), To the north is a iialt Lake, but there is 
no Tso-mai^g, The ICailas is correctly shown as situated south of the Trans- 
himola}^. In two cases the tributaries are in connection ninth each other, forming rings. 

Finally PI. IX is the reproduction of a map for which 1 am indebted to 
Professor Edouard Chavannes who accompanied it with the following words: >Je vous 
communique le fascicule contenant des cartes, de Si uang tVu k’ao ’Cartes avec 
notes critiques sur le Tibet’, Cet ouvrage a 6t6 rddigii en i 856 par HouangT'ei- 
k’iao.» ITie hydrography of this map has obviously been derived iVom the same 
sources as d’Anville’s map of 1733, of which a reproduction will be found in vo¬ 
lume m of this work (compare also PL LI below). In the west of the map we 
find how the Canges is formed by two branches, after which the joint river in a 
sharp bend turns east and south-east. The northern branch is in reality the upper 
Indus, the soutliem Is the Sadej. Between both, near their junction, k a lake which 
on d’Anville’a map is called Dsakion Somtou. ITie Satlej branch comes from two 
lakes, on d’Anville’s map Mapama Talai anti Lanken, or Tso-mavang and t..angak- 
iso. Other great resemblances with d’Anville’a map may be found, for instance in 
the representation of Tengri-nor and Jamdok-tso. 


li—/ 




CHAPTER Xll. 


THE SHUI-TAO-TI-KANG ON THE SOURCE OF THE 
BRAHMAPUTRA AND THE SATLEJ. 

In tJie Shiti'lao-ii-kanx or Ouiiin^s 0/ Hydrography^ Book 22iid, coni]>IIed 
bj' CfH Chao Nan in the a6th year of Emperor CfflEN LUNG (1762 A. D.), ive find 
the following' description of the source of ilie Brahmapiitia> which was tnuislated for 
me by Professor Ooawa during my stay at Kyoto,* Under the heading: '*Wattrs 
4 tf HiHsangi or Tibet, the author says: 

»The Ya-iu-fdang-pu-thiaiig is the Ta-ehiir-skn-ckiang (= Great Gold Sand 
River). It is supposed by some geographers to be the Pa-pu-ckuan of olden times. 
Some consider it to be the Hei-skui (— Hiack Water) in Yii-ktfag^ but it is too 
far situated, Its sources come out from Ta-mii-chii~k<rii orpa-pu-shan^ standing at 
a distance more than 340 li northwest of Cho-sku-li 3 trib(» in the western frontier 
of Tsang’ [The north-w’estem part of the mountain is near the source of the Lake 
Ma-pin-nin-ta'la-^ in the Lang-ck*ien-k*a-ptt-pOrHutn.^ This mountain (Ta-mw 
ik^k-k'a-pa-pv-shaj^ is situated 300 li S.E. of Kang-ti-ssn-shan (Kailas Moun¬ 
tain). The mountain is very high and great, and its form resembles a horse, whence 
it is named- The source of the Ya-ht-tsang-pu-ckiang * is 35“ W, (of Peking) and 
(the altitude of the north) Pole 29“.]^ There are three sources, all of which flow 
north-eastwards and unite into one river. The river flows at first turning eastwards, 
then south-eastwards for more than 200 li, A streajn of fore mountains of Ku-mu- 
kang comes from S.\V, to meet the river* The river now turning to the north- 
cast for ICX3 li, receives the (^hiavg-ckta-si^^iu-Ia~ko which Hows south~*eastwards from 

* To a,¥0id miiiuDdcntandiiigfi I give Ogawa”# translotjou lilcially, u 1 got it from him. 

' 'I'aDuchok'katnb. 

* Cho$huL 

* MapAm-ldiir Mfljia.B3roirdr. 

^ lapOogchcQ-kaLib-mtiKiiTrattL?, 

* Vtffr-isaBgiMj'river. 

^ Profeisor OgAwa tdlu tfifr Klmi ihc ^assagcit withio br^ckeis^ [ ] ^° origbal Chides^ are 
c:haracicrs as i^imolalioiis or cqilicatjOdS to Ihe geugfaphicaj: names mentioned in 
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Sha-ku-ya-la-ma-shan on the north-west. [The river Chiang-chia-su-mu-la is in the 
west of Cho-shu-ti. Its source comes out from Sha-ku-ya-la-ma-la-shan and Nieh- 
-li-ling of Cha-ko-ckia-la-shan. There are four streams, which run eastwards, and 
unite in one. After the confluence the river flows southwards, and receiving the 
Cha-Mt-ho coming from the west, eastwards into the Ya-lu-tsang-pu River.] 

The Ya-lu-tsang-pu River flows now eastwards for 50 or 60 li, and receives 
A-la-chu-ho coming from the fore mountains of Sha-la-mu-kang. The river now 
runs southwards for 50 li, then turns east by north for more than 100 li, to be met 
by the Na-yu-ko-tsang-pu ‘ which flows south-westwards from Lake Sang-li * * re¬ 
ceiving several streams before the confluence. [The river Na-yu-ko-tsang-pu lies 
30 li sout-hwest of C/io-shu-tt. Its source comes out from Lake Sang-lt on the north¬ 
east, flows westwards for more than 250 li, and receives from the north two streams com¬ 
ing out from Shang-li-ko-pa-ling and Mu-ko-ling, and from the south three streams 
originating in La-chu-ko-shafi, Tsu~lun-shan and Yang-pa-mu-shan. Passing the 
west of Yang-pa-mu-ling it turns southwards, and after flowing for 80 li, receives 
from the N.W. two streams coming out from Ya-la-ltng and Ta-ko-lung-s/ian. 
Then it flows southwards for more than 60 li before entering the Ya-lu-tsang-pu 
River.] 

The river flows south-eastwards more than 200 li, and receives the Kuo-yung-ho 
which comes from Ang-tsl-ling on the S.E., and which flows north-easUvards 
and receives several tributaries before meeting the river. The river flows now south- 
eastwards for 50 li and then receives a stream coming from the S.W. It now turns 
south-east, then north-east\vards, for more than 200 li. The course becomes now 
more south-easterly, and the river receives a stream coming from the fore mountains 
of Ni-ya-lung-kang on the S.W. Further east it receives the Sa-chu-tsang-pu 
which comes \rith tributaries from N.E. [The river Sa-chu-tsang-pu lies more than 
200 li S.W. of Sa-ko tribes. Its source comes out from the mountains of Yo-lo- 
kang-kan. There are six streams, all of which flow southwards for more than 100 
li, and unite into the Chia-pa-lan-ho. The Chia-pa-lan-ho flows more than 50 li, 
and receives five streams, three from N.W. from La-chu-ko-tsu-llng-yang-pa-mu- 
shan, and two from S.W. {rora Ang-sl-ang-lt-sung-shan. All these streams unite 
in one, and flow S.E., then turn S.W. The river, after receiving from north-east 
two streams of Cha-sa-kung-ko-irh-shan and from south-west two streams of Nieh- 
niu-shan and Litt-ts^li-yang-kri-shan, becomes the Sa-chu-tsang-pu-ho. It now 
flows south-westwards for more than ic» li before entering the Ya-lu-tsang-pu 
River.] 

Further S.E. for 70 li, the river receives a small stream coming from the 
north. Further east for 30 li, the Yung-chu-ho comes from south to meet the river. 
Further east for 90 li, the Shi-trh-ti-ho comes from south with its three affluents.. 


’ The Naouc Tsanpou R. on d’AnvTlle’s map. 

* The L. Sanc-li on d’Anville’s map. 
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Further east for 30 li the Man^chn^tsang^pif^kc comes from north to meet the river. 
['I’he river Man-chu-Uung-pu^ othens-jBe called the Ma-cAit-tsang-pH-pj-ia, lies in 
the south-west of tlie Sa*ko tribes. Two streams Row for more than ?oo li soutlt** 
wards from and PigA~/ung-sAan on llie north. After receiving 

three streams coming from Ktin£-£Aung^gAa-/a-A&~sAan on the east, and further one 
from Ls-ko-t^ang-cho-li-shan on the west, the river becomes the Man-cku-isang- 
pu-ho, and flows south-eastwards for 50 ji before entering the Ytt’lttrhaug-pu River.] 

The river flows further eastwards for 60 li, and receives a stream coming from 
south. Further east for 70 li a stream comes from A-li-Uung-dfZng on tlie south 
to meet it Further east for So li, it turns to the north-east, anti meets tlie Sa-ki^ 
isang-pu-ko which comes from Lake La-pu on the north-east, anti which at first 
flowB south-westwards but after gathering several streams turns soudi-eastwartls to enter 
the river. [The river Sa-ki^tsang-pJt, otherwise called Sa-irh^k 4 t'pi-laf lies on the 
soudi-east of Sa'k& Province. Its source is Lake La-pu on the north-east, and at 
first flows undergroimd, and appearing on the surface, it has a sinuous course to* 
wards south-west for more titan 400 li. A stream comes from Pi-pu-la'ktMa-'ha-shan 
on the north, and taking a south-easterly course and receiving a stream from /jj* 
lui\g-a-irh~sh&H on the north-east, flows southwards to meet die river. Flowing 
further south-west for 150—160 li, another stream comes from north-west, and further 
170 li south-west a stream from I^-pu-kang-chtng-shan the north-easL Further 
100 It tiouth’vvest, a stream from Lung-kan-sAan comes from the west to meet the 
river. The river now flows south wanls for 60 li, then turns south-westwards, and 
receives a smaU stream from the nortli; furdier to south-west it receives another from 
the west. The river then takes a southerly course, and after receiving two streams 
from La7ig-luHg-shan and two from Ckao-yit^ia*chuttg-sAau on the north-east, turns 
to the south-west, anil receives further a stream coming from Chi-pu-limg-shan on 
the south-east with another from the east. The river flows further for 80—60 li 
stouth-wtstwards, then south-eairtwards. Ihe river Is called the Sa-ka-tsaugpu-/ia from 
here down to the confluence with the ya-lu-tsaug-pu River for 150—160 li. The 
length of the river is 1,000 li long.* ‘ 

Here again, in die description of the rivers of Hsi-isang or Tibet, the source 
of the lYani-teangpo-chiang* or Rrahmaputru is placed in the »TamcIuik-khapai»* 
shan*. We arc told that the notth-westem [lart of the Tamdiok-kabab mountain is 
near the »Langchicn-khapap» mountain, whicli, in this description Ls called the fwurce 
■of the lake htapam or htanasarovar. Thus is also interesting because it docs not 
leave any doubt as to ufhjck affluent to the lake die Chinese te.vt regards as the 
source or main feeder of the lake, namely Tage-tsangpo. The statement is im- 

.• *?. kockhill Chi Ci«M> Nan was aluo one of (lie priadpal edilors of Ta-ch'iiig-t' 

l uii5.chih; Shui-iao-U-lHMig wm, ercfUdioK lo Ruckhill, writieo in 1776. The resemblance l«twc«ii 
^e two work« depends, LherEfore, on (be facl ilut the auihor b the sainc, or that he. in both rawB, 
iiai liACu Lbe some matenaJ. 
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portaot, as the original Chinese author has been at the place. Tamchok-kabab is 
saltl to be 300 li S.R of the Kailas anrl is very high and great. The latitude is 
given more than one degree too far south. 

WTien it is said that *there are three sources^, one should at first think of 
Kubi-tsangpOf Chema-yiindung and Marjum-chu, but this is not right, for with »there» 
is meant die astronomically given source of the Ya-Ju-tsong^pu-chiang, and then it 
is said that all direc sources flow north-eastwards and unite into one river, which is 
the Kiibt-isangpo or uppermost Brahmaputra. At first sight this statement seems to 
be correct.’ Tor, indeed, the three principal source branches of the Kubi-tsangpo 
come out of three mighty glaciera, of which the one farthest west is double, although 
it gives rise only to one stream, namely the source of the Hrahniaputra. But in 
reality the Chinese te.xt does not at all mean the three sources of the Kubi, It 
mean.s the Angsi-chu, Chema and Kubi, which we have found joined much too early 
on the I'a-ch'ing map. But the Chema seems to be regarded as the principal source. 

'Hie next passage of the Chinese te.iit tells us that the river »at first* turns 
eastw'ards and then south-eastwards, of which the first is true for the Kubi-tsangpo, 
and Cherna-jamdiuig the second for the Tsangpo, Trom the BAV. a tributary' meets 
die Yere-tsangj>o anti comes from a mountain called Kumu-gangri or something like 
it. .;\s tills tributary must be identical with the Kubi-tsangpo, it may be that this 
river ia not included in the three source branches mentioncrl above Then Tamchok 
is obviously placed at the head of Chema-yundung, as appears clearly from the Ta- 
eb'ing text, where Kouben gang teian is placed at ^58 li and Tam tchouk khabab 
at 340 li west of Djochot. The Slnii-tao-d-kang, which has the same distance, 
makes the bearing, in Ogawa’s translation, N.W, of Cho-shu-t§ (Djochot), 

'Die next tributary rnenlionwl comes from the left side and is called Kiang- 
chia-su-mu-ladio- It corresponds to Kiankia somla of d'Anville^s general map and 
Kiankia Somla R. of his detailed map, and Giangghia sum la of de Rhins. Its 
source comes from a mountain called Sha-ku-ya-la-ma-la-shan, which may be a tran¬ 
scription of Shakya-lama-la or >the pass of the Buddha priest*. 'Fhe Sha-ku-ya-Ia- 
ma-shan and Cha-ko-chia-la-shan are identical writh de Rhins' Changou Yarak ri and 
the Chadziar ri. Comparing the Chinese text and d’Anville^s map with Ryder's 
map we find again dial this river comes from the Transhtmalaya and that the Ma- 
ryum-chu, or rather the minimal brook coming from die j>ass Maryum-la, is only one 
of the smallest tributaries to the Chiang-nhia-su-mu-la-ho, which itsdf is only a trib¬ 
utary to the V'ere-Lsangpo. The fact that it, in its low'cr parts, is called Marj'um- 
chu, as 1 was told by the Tibetans, probably depends upon the tasam w*hich fol¬ 
low's up the brook to Marj’um-la. The Chinese text docs not even mention Marynm- 
chu. So all attempts to proclaim the Marj'Uin-chu as one of the sources of die 
Brahmaputra has 00 foundation whatev'er. 


’ Compare iTrans-Himalajrji*, Vol. 11 , p, 96 and lot, (md Ihc map. 
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As to the Chema-yundung it is not mentioned in Ogawa’s version either. 

The following tributaries from the north seem very doubtful, at any rate their 
derivations. A-la-chu-ho is d’Anville’s Artchou R., but the Sha-la-mu-kang cannot 
be identified. The Na-yu-ko-tsang-pu is d’Anville’s Naouc Tsanpou R. and is probably 
identical with Ryder’s Nakchak and Nain Sing’s Chu Nago. It is said to come 
from the lake Sang-li, d’Anville’s Sanc-li, which, perhaps, may be Senit-tso, a lake 
situated on the southern side of the Transhimalayan water-parting as the Tibetans 
told me. But the river Na-yu-ku-tsang-pu cannot be S.W. of Cho-shu-tfe, if this is 
the district of Toshut or Hor-toshut as I believe, for then it is N.W. of that district. 

The mountains from which the tributaries come are as yet impossible to identify, 
unless Ya-la-ling is Yor-la, one of the chief passes of the Transhimalaya. 

In the description of the many tributaries of Sa-chu-tsang-pu or Tsachu we 
easily recognise the reality. Most of the water of this river seems to come from 
Lunpo-gangri and flow to the S.W. The Man-chu-tsang-pu is my Men-chu. 

The general description of the course of Sa-ko-tsang-pu is admirable. It is 
the same river which Nain Sing more than a hundred years later called Charta 
Sangpo and which I call Chaktak-tsangpo. The Chinese author simply gives it the 
same name as the province in which it is situated, Sa-ko, the Sarka-jong of Nain 
Sing, Saka-dzong of Ryder and myself. It is said to come from the lake La-pu on 
the N.E., and indeed, as I found in 1908, it comes from a lake Lap-chung-tso situ¬ 
ated N.N-E. of its junction \vith the Tsangpo. It is also perfectly right to say that 
the river first flows south-westwards and, after recei\ang several tributaries, turns 
south-eastwards to join the Tsangpo. But when he comes to the explanatory details 
within brackets, he is difficult to follow. The La-pu-kang-chung-shan is all right, 
for the whole country round the lake is called Lap-chung, and there may easily be 
a Lap-chung-gangn. Kang-lung-shan may be my Kan-chung-gangri. The length 
he gives to the river, 1,000 li, is very much exaggerated, if the distance betw'een 
the Kailas and the Tamchok-kabab shall be used for comparison and which is g^ven 
as 300 li. For the distance from tlie Lap-chung-tso to the mouth of the Chaktak- 
tsangpo is not even so much as 300 li. But the general description of the river is 
incomparably better and more correct than the fantastical representation given on 
d Anville’s map, where the river in a straight line goes to the S.W. the whole way. 
The Lio L. of d’Anville is meant to be the La-pu lake of Chi Chao Nan. About 
half way between the lake and the mouth of the river d’Anville has a range of 
mountains he calls Lop M., an echo from the Lap-chung mountains. He calls the 
river the Sanki Tsanpou. 

We have seen that some of the Chinese writers make the Chema the principal 
branch, coming from Tamchok-kabab, others say that Chema is only a tributary 
joining the Kubi. In all instances, both western and eastern, the Kubi-tsangpo has, 
however, been almost ignored. The Chinese authorities do not mention its name, 
although at least in one case, it is called the Yere-tsangpo. Only Kawaguchi seems 
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to have heard its name, [vubi* *chiu The Chinese and d’Anville cut the Chema into 
tu‘o parts, of which the upper joins the Kubi, the lower the Maiyum-chu, Even on 
Ryder’s map it is difficult to td) winch river is meant to be the Kubi. 

I'he source of the Brahmaputra has, in other vrords, wandered about in the 
periphtT}- of a semi-circle, the centre of which is at tlie confluence of ilic different 
branches. 

I Iiavc already once published ’ an extract from tJie -Shubtao-ti-kang about 
the Satlej and its relation to the two lakes: ^ 

»The K<ing~ka--cAian^^ comes out from Kang-li-ssH-iihtiti,* on the south-east of 
which there stands lMng'fhuan-ka-pa-pH~s/ian,^ magnificent like an dephant. [Tlte 
relief is gradually accentuated more anti more towards the south-w'estem frontiers, 
and culminating at Kang-ti-ssu-slmn.* The mountain has a circumference more than 
J40 li. On all sides the mountain forms precipitous walls, more than i,cx 30 feet 
high alxivc dm surrounding mountains, and accumulated snow seems as if hung on 
cliffs. Hundrwls of springs pour down from the top, but flow under tlie ground on 
the foot of the mountain. It is situated on the extreme wtsd of die Ts’ang Region, 
310 li north-east of Ta-iid-la-ching"^ in A~li^ more dian 5,590 li south-west of Hsi- 
ning-fu in Shensi Province, Its longitude is 36*}.'^V. and its latitude 30^5‘N.9 In 
olden times the place was unknown, but can Ije doubtfully referred to as A-nok-ta-shan 
in die annotation of Shui-ching. In the neighhoiirhood there are four high moun¬ 
tains, of which the southern is called l^mg-chuan-ka-pa-pu-shan lying 250 li south 
by east of Kang-ri-ssa-shan, and 270 li ea.st of Ta-ko-ia-chfing, ITie natives call it 
so, because the form of the inountaJn resembles an elephant. On the east of this 
mountain there stands Ta-rntfchurko-ka-pa-pn-shan^^ which is the source of the Th- 

This mDuntain runs south-westwards to Men-jia-ko-ni-^rh-skan 
and then to Sa-mit^tai-kang-shaH^ and e.xtends to the soudi of A-li to die country 
of ^-no-tS-ko^ Springs come out from the northern foot of die mountain, and ac¬ 
cumulate into a lake [35“5’W. and at/i'N.]. Tlie water Ifows north-w-cstwards for 
70 li and receives a stream coming from tlie north-east. [The stream lies tn the 


■ '|'r3TiJ|.jninnby.i, Vol. ll, p. iMj et imq. 

* J'fofes!KJf Ogawa of Kyoto han kindly made the Iranalalion far me. I have not altered his 

Kngluh. 

^ Knng'ka-chiang means Ihe Ganges river. 

* Kfttjg-tbe, Kmias. 

* l.ajigcbeii'kabab-incniataiiu, or the mountaias of the saurce of the SiUlej. as Lttngcbea is the 
Tibetan name for SoUej and ka lueans woutii, and bab (pa-pu) pouriiig out; thus; the mouth fram 
which the Elephuil river is pouring out, 

^ The passages within brackets are printed ia the urigiuoJ Chlaesc text with Emaller charaoten 
as explanalury notes to the geographical eamea meudaned in the test 
r TahlaJehar. 

* NgaTi(-khnraum}. 

^ In reality its lalitude is ji’sr'/i'. 

Tiunchok-kabab or the Source of the horse-rivet, 1. e, Bralimaputra. 

“ Varu-tungpo or Brohinaputra. 
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mountains 8o li north-east of Lang-chuan-ka-pa-pu. Two streams flow westwards 
from the mountain and turn north-westwards after their junction. It now takes a 
sinuous course for 6o li, turns south-westwards, and joins the main river. This is a 
source.] 

The river flows further to the west-by-north for 40 li, then to the north-east, 
to be met by the water of Lake Kung-sMng * which sinks underneath the ground 
of the lake basin, but which, after reappearing, and after receiving three northern 
affluents, runs south-westwards to the river. 

[The Lake of Kung-shing-o-mo has two sources, one coming from the north¬ 
east, from Ta-ko-la-kung-ma-shan^ and flowing 150—160 li, the other from the east, 
from the western foot of Ma-Srh-yo-mu-ling'^ in the western frontiers of Cho-shu-tL 
This last-mentioned mountain forms the eastern boundary of A-li and is the chief 
range going south-eastwards from Kang-ti-ssu. The water (of the Lake Kung-sh^ng) 
flows westwards for more than 50 li and forms another lake, 80 li wide and without 
an outlet. However, more than 10 li farther to the west, there is a third lake with 
a subterranean source and with a length of 30 li. A stream comes from north to 
the lake. The river now flows south-westwards for 60 li, and receives a stream 
coming from the north-east. 40 li farther south-westwards it receives a stream coming 
from the northern mountains, further south-westwards, the river meets the water from 
Lang-chuan-ka-pa-pu-shan.] 

The water forms Lake Ma-piu-mu-ta-lai.^^ [From south to north it is 150 li 
long, from east to west 80 or 100 li wide, and has a circumference more than 
200 li. On the northern side of the lake there are two streams coming from the 
north. The lake is situated 120 li to the south of Kang-ti-ssu.] The water flows 
out from the west of the lake into Lake Lang-ka 5 in a distance of 60 li. The 
latter lake receives a stream coming from the N.E. [Lake Lang-ka has a narrow 
rectangular shape, pointed and elongated, the length from south to north being 
170 li and the width from east to west 100 li. Its northern pointed comer has the 
sfream coming from north-east. There are three sources on the southern foot at a 
distance of 70 li from a southern branch of Kang-ti-ssu; they flow southwards, unite 
into a stream, which takes a south-westerly course for 150—160 li before entering 
the lake. The lake is same ® in circumference and area, but different in outline.] 

The water (of Lake Lang-ka) flows out from the west, and after running west¬ 
wards for more than 100 li, it turns to the S.W. It is now called the Lang-chu- 
ho,’’ and takes a sinuous course for more than 200 li. Then it receives the 

* Gunchu-tso. 

Tacra Concla on d’Anville’s map. 

5 Maryura-la. 

^ Mapama-talai, or Manas arovar. 

5 Langak-tso or Rakas>tal. 

^ i. e. of the same size as Mapama-talai. 

^ i. e. the Satlej. 
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Ckn-karla-hG coming from N.E. [The Chu-ka-la-ho comes out from the ^southern 
foot of Ts’ajig-w^o-Ung, and first fiows southwards, tlien south-westwards, ant! passing 
to the S.E. of iCu-k 6 ~cha~iht-lit~»m-pd-f&£-£hiHfi^ turns south-westwards and joins the 
Lang-chu-ho. The length of diis stream ts more than 200 li.]» 

This description is, according to Professor Ogawa, published in the afitli year 
of CHIEN Lung's reign. When reading it again and again I cannot help getting the 
impression that it dates from the same documents and sketches which were delivered 
to the Jesuit Fathers anti by them sent to d'An\Hlle. For the desoHption is in per* 
feet hannony with d'Anville’s maps in du Haldc and even the some names are to 
be found in both cases and written very much like each other, disregarding the 
French transcription of the Chinese syllables- Anti as the Shu{-tao-ti-kang is only 
a compilation its author had to use any reliable material he could get hold of- From 
wherever it comes, this description is admirable and distinguishc^d by the some care¬ 
ful conformity with the truth and conscientiousness as all other Chinese geographical 
descriptions. ‘ 

The case is the same so far as the Shui-tao-ti-kang is concerned. A descrip¬ 
tion in a few ^v’ords of the Kang-ti-ssu (d’.Anville has Kentaisse) could not possibly be 
more graphic and correct. Tlie same mistake about the Ganges as on die Lama 
map is made here, when the author thinks the Kang-ka-c!iiang or Ganges is a con¬ 
tinuation of the river which »comcs out from» the Kailas, and which, on d’.Anvillc's 
map is called Latchou R., or one of tlic feeticrs of Gar-clui, the 5 .W. branch of 
the Indus. In a preceding chapter 1 have tried to explain why tlic Lamas confounded 
the Indus and the Satlej with the Ganges, which gives an example of a geographical 
object they had not seen wnth their oivn eyes, and in which they therefore were 
mistaken. 

The most intereasting passage is, however, the one about the »high mountain* 
Langchen-kabab, which, quite coiTectl)j is said to be S.E. of the KaJlas and east of 
Taktakhar. It resembles an elephant, a quality' w'hich is now transfcrretl to a 
little hill on the bank of the Satlej at Dblchu-gompa, west of Langak-tso- Then 
follows a description of the uppermost Satlej on its way from the northern foot of 
Langchen-kabab towards the N.W. WTien the author says that this river, which is 

» Nobody lias ever Iujowb Chiocae cartogfaphy tifltter than the late Baron von R.ir.bthofea who, 
speakinj; of the maps of tlie Jciuils, says: iMehr nnd mehr vvareo sie tuil dem flberaiu roicben .Material 
dcr einhoimiichen Ksmographit: iKtacnt gearorden; sic mu»ten selieo, daaa ilaaselbo hinsichllich der Ein- 
traKiuii;en von Flibsen und Ortichafwn den AnsprUclken an Ge^viaaenhaftlgkeit mid Tteue in so weii 
eotsprocli, ala nur wirklich Vorhandenoi auTgeacichoet war, dasa aher den Cbiancn das Gesehirk in 
der lichtigen ZuaaramEJisiellurg d« Materials abjiiog, da ale ntcht filhig w'oren, aalronnmische OrtS- 
beatinunungen mit Gensuigkeit ausjairdbtcn.i (China, I, p. fiSi.) |n his claaatcal artirle on I-Op nor 
the a^e great amhofity has pointed ool the faiit, that the Chinese topographers never ewer aoy geo- 
jpphical feature upon their joaiis ualcas ihcy have theioselves ftclualJy seen it. VerhoodJungen der 
Ges. r. Erdsunde, Berlin, Vot. V, 1S7S, pp. lar et seiq. Compare aka my book TIiroLurh Asta, [.on- 
doo 1898, I, p. iS and II, 867, as well as my Scienltfic Reaults of a Journey in CentrM Asia 1899^ 
•90Z, Vol. 11 , p. 365 et seq, And everybody who bos had an opportunity to travel in parts of Asia 
which have been surveyed by Chinese eapbreni will have b«0 strtick by their reliability. 

16—riiaar t 
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the Tage-tsang^o, is met by a river from Gunchu-tso, he is wrong, for the Tage- 
tsangpo goes its own way to the Manasarovar and the statement that the water 
from the Guncho-tso should »sink under the ground* for a certain distance is of 
course impossible as the Guncho-tso is salt.* The Guncho-tso is said to have two 
source streams, one from the N.E., from the mountain Ta-ko-la-kung-ma, which is 
also to be found on d’Anville’s map, under the name of Tacra Concla; the other 
comes from the west side of the pass Maryum-la, which agrees with Ryder’s map in 
all particulars. Maryum-la is said to be on the western frontier of Cho-shu-te, a district 
on the southern slopes of the Transhimalaya, and certainly identical wth the Hor- 
toshut or Toshut-horpa of which I heard several times in 1908. Of the two lakes 
said to be situated west of Guncho-tso, only one is marked on d’Anville’s map, but 
both may be quite small and temporary'. 

It is worth while to notice that the compiler of the Chinese hydrography re¬ 
gards the Mapama-talai simply as a formation of the water from Langchen-kabab or 
as a part of the hydrographical system, which from several points of view is correct. 
At the western side »the water*, i. e. the water from Langchen-kabab flows into the 
lake Lanka, or Lanken as d’AnviUe writes. The distance between the lakes is said 
to be 60 li, which corresponds to my 5*/* miles. As a rule the distances are very 
unreliable. For if it is 60 li between the lakes along the channel, it should be 180 li 
and not 120 bet^veen lake Mapama and the Kailas. And if the lake is 150 and 
80 or 100 li across, its circumference must of course be much more than 200 li. 
At any rate we have here a positive statement regarding the channel, and a per¬ 
fectly true view of its character of being the continuation of the Satlej from Lang¬ 
chen-kabab. 

^ Finally »the water*,® i. e. the water from the uppermost Langchen-kabab or 
Satlej flows out from the western side of the lake and is now called Lang-chu-ho, 
the Lanctchou R. of d’Anville. From the Chinese text it seems that this name was 
not used for the uppermost part of the river-course. This is doubtful. For the name 
^ngchen-kamba is still used for a spring on the Tage-tsangpo. But Tage-tsangpo 
is at least nowadays the name of the uppermost Satlej. 

Finally it is said that the Chu-kar (Chu-ka-la) comes from the N.E. and joins 
the head river. Unless there are two rivers of this name, the statement is wrong, 
as the Chu-kar of Strachey comes from the south. But even here it is pointed 
out that the Satlej is the head-river and the Chu-ka-la a tributary'. 


Chine<M« cannot have had fresh water and an underground outlet 150 years ago; the 

Chinese^explorers have made a mistake in this pomt. o / s » 

is also col!m!* Professor Ogawa has put between brackets: (of lake Lan-ka), which of course 




CHAPTER XIIL 


MANASAROVAR AND SURROUNDING REGIONS IN 

TIBETAN WORKS. 


I am a perfect stranger to Tibetan literature and all I can do in order to 
give a vague idea of how Tibetan books deal with our regions is to insert in this 
chapter a few quotations from the translations of different scholars. The geography 
of these works is of no greater value than that of the Puranas and other Indian 
works, for in both cases die simple and sound reality, so admirably described by 
the Chinese, is hidden by tales and poetry.* * 

Dr. Berthold L.\UFER has published an article under the heading: Ober ein 
tibetisches Geschichtswerk der Bonpo.^ This work was found in Tibet by SaraT 
CH.4NDR.4 Das. It deals with the origin of the Bon religion, its founder, and its 
decline, which came to an end with the death of King gLan dar ma. In the fol- 
loiving passage Dr. Laufer shows us the part which in this work is played by the 
Manasarovar and Kailas: 

Interessant ist die Anspielung auf das Ramayana. Es wird erzahit, dass der Schneeberg 
Tise und der Manasarovarasee in ,01 mo lun rih in Persien gewesen seien; von dem in Tibet 
befindlichen Tise sagt Saskya Pandita, dass der Affenkonig Halumandha von dem Schneeberg 
Tise im Lande Persien ein Stiick abgebrochen, mitgeschleppt, ins Land der Bod geschleudert 
und so den Tise gemacht habe. Halumandha, dessen Reich als Halumadhai spreui glih be- 
zeichnet wird, ist Hanuman, der AffenfUrst des Ramayana. Offenbar spielt unsere Stelle auf 
die Erz^lung im 6. Buche (Yuddhakanda) des indischen Epos an, in der Hanuman, um die 
vier Heilkrauter zu holen, zum Berge Kailasa fliegt, und da sich diese verstecken, den ganzen 
Berg ausreisst und mitbringt. 


' Professor Albert GrCnwedel of Berlin had the great kindness to read proofs of this chapter 
and to add many important improvements. He has advised .me to follow the orthography of Doctor 
Laufer and has provided me with a li-st of names where the transcriptions are entered. In later chap¬ 
ters of this work I have not followed any special system of orthography for Tibetan names, but simply 
write them phonetically. I have been advised to do so by Professor Grunwedel, Professor Wiklund of 
Uppsala, and Doctor Herrmann. 

* Toung pao S^rie II, Vol. II, 1901, p. 24 et seq. 
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In chapter 33 b a stor^- told about four Bonpo, ivho went inro a boat and 
had it driven into the middle of the Brahmaputra. And further; 

Da sHessen sie dnen Fluch au$: »rjci lha, lenke doi Laid d« Stromca abl Trcibe daji 
W asset des Brahmaputra nach aufwarts Kurtlckl Lass Im Landc Tibet deine mannigfaldgeii 
Zauberkunste spieicnh Mk dieseu Worten flogcn die vier Boapo gea Himmd, sdegen im 
Lande gVa goa gyim bu hernicdcr und wreilten dort im Bcsitxc dcr Seligkeit. Als sich nun 
der Oberlauf dea Rrahmaporra nadx seiner Qudic zuriiekwandie, wurdca vide Begldter des 
Padmasambhava von der Stroniuiig fortgcrissen, Im Westen war der Berg Yar lha sam po, 
im SUdcQ dcr IDon lha, im Norden der T 'an Ilia, Sm Osten der sBom m sichtbar. Der er- 
hobcDc TUrkisglanz nahm ab, der eriisibenc See trockaete aus. 

Many other disastens happened, which are told in this story, but after prayers 
to certain gods the Brahmaputra again returned, and flowed downwaril», an event, 
which filled the people with happiness. 

Dr. Berthold Laufer has given another contribution to our knowledge of the 
popular religion of Tibet, the Bon*religion ■which prevailed in that country before 
the Buddhismu-s was introduced, and of which so very' little is known, e.xcept that it 
tt-as full of anitnismus. TTie work in question, which belongs to the bon-literaturc, 
has the title: KliiJ>um hsdui-pai ^fiik-po^ and is an abbreviated version of the 
worit on the hundred thousand iXdga’s.' In a very' clever and sharp nay Laufer 
proves that this work is an intentionally made Lamamic falsification. I le says: Der 
das Bonwerk umarbeitende Lama benutrte flir seine Zweeke eln Sansfcritwerk jenes 
Namens (Krahamantanama Dh^ranl}, da dieses auch von K^ga^s handedte, schmug* 
gelte seinen Titcl ein und ftlgte wahrschdnlich auch allerlci vom Inhalte in das Ori¬ 
ginal hincin. 

The second section of thb wonderful work is called: The black section of the 
ivork about the hundred iliousand Nagas, and there is a confession of sins of tlie 
NAgas, in verse, which has also been translated into German verse by Laufer, I 
cannot help quoting a few passages in which both the Manasarovar and Mount Tise 
are mentioned, surrounded by mystery and legend: 

TltJ niht der Pala^t dcr Nagy's 
In dem gro^sen See Ma-p*am-pa; 

Gross ht cr^ der TiifldSsee, 

Gross der Sec mit nuun dcr laselu, 

Auf den grUnen Alp^auen 
Roikuht Ro^tier rntirmelQ Icisc, 

Scbwitnnen Gansc* schw^men Rntcn, 

Fluttem fcderatokc Pfaiien, 

Toni die Cymbet Ihrc VVdse- 

Aehn von suldhiim Pnichtpai^te 
Harten wir ja keine Kundc, 

TrUbten drum den See und warftni^ 


" Metnoirts de Lu Sadet^ fiDiK> ougrienne, XT, Helsingfora i3^. p. 4^ e\ s<q. 
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Was der Bnind vcratngt, liindfi; 
Doch WIT bergen nicbts im Hciren, 
Wir bckcunen und wLr suhaen. 


NagaAchlasa im lichtcn Hdit ragtt 

Wo am See stcb debut das Dicklcht] ttc. ,., 


Weilll des Nigaschloss-sec^s Darnmwi>rk, 
Die Kanak\ die den See, ach, trilben* 
Sind crlegen dcr Zcrstijning, 

Murmeln Rotkuli, ~ etc. . .. 

Warfciv was dcr Brand versengt, 

Auf den tiefen Grund des See's; etc» 


Ragt da edn Falast dcr Naga^S 
Auf des Tbe wdsscn Glerschcm; 
Rotkuh, etc^ , - - 


Ragt da ein Polast der Naga'a 

Auf der Bergc griinen AliUcUi etc, t * * 

Griin sind dort die Sebieferbc.Tgt.> 

Ban me prangcii id der Felsschlucbtf etc. * ^ ^ 


Ragt da da PaJast der Ndga^s 

An dem blauen Ttirkissecp 

Ad dem grossed See Ma-dros-pa; irre. .,. 


Id dera Nagasebtosse schmackreieli 
Schlccht isL tinsrirf Handc Werk* 
WUhIten in der sand'gcn -Steppe 
Uad den grixtseD Alpenwieseo; etc. . . - 


Ragt da ein PaUwt der N^ga's 

Auf dcs Hodibergs breiten H^gen; etc. . * * 


Siehf wie sieh der Vielkopfnaga wLndet, 

Und die Viclkopfschlangc bin- und benvogt, 

Und der blaue See von TUrkis schinimertt 

l*he Wliite section of the work of the hundred thousand Nagas begins: 

The N^gardja's samr eurer Gefolgschaftt hausend auf den im Koantos^ Erdall und in dcr 
Schopfungswclt gclagerten Mecren und Sirdmcn, Fluasufcrn, SocCTit QueUgebieten^ Bachcnt 
Teicheo und andern (Gewassem)* auf den sieben Bei^edt Fdsenbergen und erdigtm Stcincint in 
Wind^ Feuer, Waaaer^ Atherf in alien Jctien Elcmuntcn, aufp erscheinct und empfangt bier die 
Opferspende! 
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According to Laufcr the seven mountains arc obviously identical with the se\'en 
ranges which arc supposed to surround the Sum cm tn concentric circles, Laufer 
finds it not unlikely that tliese ri^bdun correspond to real geographical facts as 
conceived by the Tibetans, though this could not be proved '— in rSgS, He refers 
to the single then existing statement about the orography of the interior of Tibet, 
namely, the one given by Csoma from native sources, that six mountain ranges were 
counted from Himalaya to the plains of Tartar)-,' 

One should expect that a learned Tibetan Lama’s description of Tibet should 
conuin some important and striking facts unknown to the European geographers, 
but this can hardly be said of MlNCHUL Khutuictu, whose rather short description 
has been translatol bj' Professor V, VaSILIKV of St. i’etersburg.^ .^l that is 
knowm of the author, says Vasilitw, is, that in the iw-enties and thirties of the last 
century he was an Assistant to the Consistorial Administration of the l.,amas and 
temples in Peking, for he ditsd in t» 39. He wrote a geography of tlie whole world, 
for which he got material from European sources, but to us tlic only interesting thing 
is what he has to say from his otvn experience about Tibet, a part which Vasiliev 
translated in reking. Tlie original Tibetan text is now in the librarj' uf the Uni- 
versit)' of St. 1 Petersburg. 

To begin with the Khutuktii gives a general view of the geographical situa¬ 
tion of Tibet as compared with India. One has to cross 9 black mountains before 
one arrives at a snowy mountain (Himalaya), dn the same way it is said, that on 
the other side of tlrcse ntuunriiins there is a snowy mountain, although several people 
regard this laia^meniioiR'd one as one and the same witlt Gatis-ii-ac (Gandes), but it 
scons more suitable to attribute this name, as a noitien appellativwm, not only to 
the Gaha-ti-se, but also to many thousands of other nioiintuins, wlucli arc situated 
between Kapestan (Kabul) to the north, anti Tsoh-k'^a in the east, in Kams, the 
native country' of tlte King of faith, Tsoh-k'ap-a.' 

He gives a general description of the country, whicli Ls ratiier chilly, and much 
higher Uian the surrounding countries. »The magnificent soow-mountaliw rise like 
monuinents of the purest ctystalj He gives tlie names of iiomc of them, a.s Ti-se 
and gNan-c'en-tah"lha. »And there are innumerable black mountains alsoJ A great 
part of the surface is occupied by pure and transparent lakesi Ma-p'am gYu-mtso, 


„ ... * In ha p. 79 mill 9 ^, Uiifet has the fotloiiring explanationi; Ti-ac odet Te-se = S 

f^ailaESi gans riluir, wonm nimi den Beinamtn Jm Herves cute ri wrddichc TJI, Zri. ^71. =7 
Kai*Li.irJ. Milaraspa iicnnl ihn lii rgy,U-m KGnw dcr Hm-C » 7 - ’ 

ans.,Avar««. Audi Ma-p'nni, Mn/nni.7a, Al?.?'™ - - - ^ Srin ’S?' 

Tiirkis*« Oder pni-miso shon-jjo blaiEer TiirklsKB. *U*r bendimte See von I’arfciei wirtl crTrinen* 

i&Z, V ^7" ii’J See netm Jnsdn hat, haE"Lh"irgS 

gefffliden. ^ Nowadays it » well known that the l.ike has not a single ialnnd. nirgenowo 

PeterNrg^s"^ ** Tibetakago socMinaiiya Minchul Khiutdtty, V. Vasilieva. St, 

^ r. e. ih'iLhout cLchiilI innw^ 
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sKyom-gnaiii-mt’sorpVug-mo and others. There are also many ri^'ers. lliere is a great 
number of forest, bushwood and gras3.» 

mNa-ri has three districts: sTag-mo Iha'-dvags, Man-yul-zaii-ziin and Cu-ge 
Pu-hrah, ^although some people reckon Pu-hran, Mah-yul and Zana-dkar as one districti, 
Lha-dvags^ Rii-t ok and G«-ge are specially to be noticetf. I’hcn he talks of sToh*«kar, 
a place belonging to the Galdan-palace. »ln its neighbourhood is die magnificeni 
snO'Ivy mountain of Tise, the lake Ma-p'am, a spring kno’H'n iimier the name of T uii* 
grok Nowaday'S are all the described places ol the snowy mountains, without excep¬ 
tion, regarded as the Gans-ti-se, as montiouLd in the Abliidhannakoga and other places, 
and Anudata (Anavatapta) is nowaday's idcntihetl wJtli the one which Is known under 
the name of Ma-p’^am giy-u-mt so. In the explanations of the Koca it is said, that at 
all four sides of Gans-ti-se tiu.-rc are to be found rocks or mountains with faces 
resembling an elephanti a garuda {garuda »em .Adler, Greifs nacli and. Auffass. eiti 
Pfau, Griinwedel), a horse, a lion, and tiiat from them rise the following rivers; Gangtl, 
Situlhu, Pakshu, and Sittt, and diat each of then\. with 500 tributaries, is streaming to 
a ilifFcrent dirt^tton and falling into io; own sea.' And further it is said that die lake 
Anuilata has 50 'mil' (In rirciimferencef), and that it has other extraordinary quali' 
ties, and it is ailded diat this place is inaccessiljlc and as a rule fatal- — But from 
where rise the four rivers and where do they mu tor Of the Ganges I have S[K)keu 
before.® The ri\’er Sindhu takes its rise from a snowy range in Bal-ti, to the ;vtst 
from Gans-ti-se, and, turning south, goes through Kapitana, Dsalandhar, Pantsab and 
other places . , , and then falls into the sfra. Thus tiiere are in Kashemir. Usmapa- 
rant, Dsalandhar, and other places a good many snowy mountains and rivers (falling 
into the Indus); therefore the river Indhu is uncomparably the greatest of the four. 
The river Pakshu rises at the north-western side of Tise, which Is situated in the 
country 'To-dgar and, taking the direction to the west, it runs through lialkh, Bokhara, 
Khii'a and not far from Rum, the principal turklsh empire. In the country of tlic great 
Mongolian aVmak of tlie Karukalpaks, and falls Into the sea called Manasarovara. ‘l*he 
river SIta takes its rise from the north-western rauiilications of Gahs-ti-se, and, stream¬ 
ing [la-st Yarkand and odrer ])Iaccs, falls into tire salt lake in dre TVgariau eoimtry 
Turfan. It fs said that this river formerly went running through central Mongolia 
and fell into die Eastern Ocean, but as it happened that the Chinese anti the T oga- 
rians were digging canals from it for irrigation purposes, the water wa*! ail off . , , 

The mountain that nowadays is knoivu under the name of Gairs-it-se Is very 

high and has tlic resetnblauce of a yurta; it is surrounded by high mountains, and 
therefore it Is said of It, that tile very' highest top of it lias 70 majestic heads. It 
stands Isolated from the surrounding mountains; to the front (south) sitle it seems 

full of crevasses and as it were in a teacher's way look ilowo upon the little 

* Abbilduiiif dicstt mythol. Voratellting bei G- E. G<riui, ChulakanU-miingala, Bangkok 

VerUflfmtl. Kgl. -Nfiis. f. VOlkerkiinde V, 1397, — Cf. Julien, HiDucij-Tshang 3 , Karlc (OrUnwudel). 
" [n hie desL-ription of India, ako traivslaled by Vaailicr, 
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mountain, called mGon-po-ri. Not far in front of it to the south is situated the lake 
Ma-p‘am and to the west from this lake the little lake Lan-dar-mtso.> 

Then he gives some religious legends about Kailas and continues: >To the 
east from Gah-ri are situated ’Brog-zad (Dshoshot), Luh-k'a and other districts.* In 
Ladak he knows Leh and K rig-se. He also knows mT'o-ldih-gser-k'ah (Totling Ser- 
kang) in Gu-ge. Near the front side of Gangri he places the district of Ngari Purang, 
where the temple Shin-Pel-gLing* is situated. He correctly observes that east 
of Purang is a country called kLo-bo-sman-tah, where Indian tribes predominate, 
although there are Tibetan tribes as well. In old times the country belonged to 
Tibet, in his own days to Nepal. Dih-ri (Tingri) and Sa-skya-gompa are also known 
to him. iNorth of the temple of Sa-skya, on the bank of the river Tsan-bo and at 
other places are situated Lha-rtse, Nam-rih, P"un-ts'og rdsoh, and other towns.* 

He talks of a magnificent snowy range to the north, and on its other side is 
the sTod-hor aimak. Passing this mountain and some nomad grounds and steppes 
in which there is no grass, no water, no trees, one comes to the Mohammedan 
country of Antsian,* and from there, that is to say from the north, nobody can 
make an invasion in Tibet. »But in olden times, when there was war between the 
Sa-skya-pa and ’Bri-gun-pa, the 'Bri-guii-pa’s brought the Kashgarian army to Sakia 
across these mountains and, it seems very likely, even now there are to be found 
independent Mohammedans on the other side of these mountains.* 

Tashi-lun-bo, (bKra-sis-lhun-po) where the Banchen-Erdeni (Mongolian transla¬ 
tion of Pan-c’en rin-po-c’e, common in Russian books) resides, has 4,000 monks. 
He gpves a description of Lhasa and its surroundings, dGa-ldan, Se-ra, ’Bras-spuns, 
Gyan-rtse, Yar-’brog-mts'o, dPa-sde rdson. 

*North of dBus-gTsaii ( 0 -tsan) is situated the great country of the nomads, in 
which the four great northern tribes wander about: namely Nags-ts'an, gNam-ru, 
Nag-c'u, and Yans-pa-can; who, however, are also called Hor, but they are 
Tibetans ... In that countiy is situated the lake Namtsochugmo; one of the four 
stormy, snowy mountains, gNan-c'en-t'an-lhai-gans-ri — and some other interesting 
places.* Again he crosses the Tsan-po and describes rTse-tan, Jar-lun etc. Only 
en passant he mentions Sa-dga, which Vasiliev identifies with Sa-skya, but which 
more likely is meant to be Saka-dsong. Finally he describes Konbo and goes on 
to K am, Li-t'an, sKu’bum, Si-lin Kbko-nor etc. There is a good deal of other 
geographical matter in his account, which is not easy to make out, and I have 
quoted from Vasiliev s translation only such places which are of special interest to us. 

It is not surprising that the Manasarovar, as being the object of so many 
pilgrims' journeys should attract the attention of Minchul Khutuktu as well. But he 
has not much to say of the lake. The spring in its neighbourhood, which he called 


* Sibling or Shibeling-gompa. 

This Vasiliev translates with Kokan, although Andishan seems to be more probable. 
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’T'un-grol, may, perhaps, be the same as GerARD's Chomik Tingdol, for >chumik» 
means spring.’ He identifies the Manasarovar with the Anudata and reiterates the 
old saying of the four rivers beginning from the Kailas. He tells us, as it were 
from his own experience, that the Indus begins in Balti, west of the Kailas. Con¬ 
cerning the river Pakshu, which rises from the north-western side of the Kailas, he 
knows that it goes to Bokhara and Khiva and falls into the sea called Manasarvara, 
which must be identical with the Mavarannar or Mavara-un-Nahr or Transoxiana. 
The river he made originate from the Kailas is thus the Oxus and the sea is the 
lake of Aral. 

The Sita which he makes originate from the north-western ramifications of the 
Kailas goes to the salt lake of Turfan, that is to say Lop-nor. Thence it went to 
China. This is the old story of the Yellow river, the upper course of which was 
supposed to be the Tarim. WiLFORD at one place says the Sita might be the 
Sitoda, supposed to communicate with the Satlej, and at another he tries to identify 
it with the Yellow river. 

Minchul’s description of the Kailas is rather good and very picturesque. His 
’Brog-zad (Dshoshot) and Lun-k'a may be identified with Toshot and Lunkar.* * 

Amongst the four great northern tribes we miss the nomads of Bongba, for 
he only mentions Nags-ts’ah, gNam-ru, Nag-c’u and Yans-pa-can. 

Finally a few extracts will show how Sarat CHANDRA D.\S has dealt with 
the Tibetan geography in his article: A brief account of Tibet from tDsam Ling 
Gyes/te», the well-known geographical work of Lama Tsanpo Nomankhan of Amdo.^ 

From the sacred Buddhist scriptures called Chhos mngon-par mdsodi^Abhidharma 
koskd) he quotes the following verse: 

Hence northward there lie black mountains nine. 

Which passed, the lofty snow-clad peaks appear, 

Beyond which extend Himavat, the realm of snow. 

According to Sarat Chandra Das these nine black mountains allude to the 
long ranges of both low and lofty mountains which intervene between Uddayana 
and Yun-nan. The country of Himavat is known by the general name of Po. On 
the N.W. it is touched by the Hor country of Kapistan, which should be Yarkand 
and Kashgar. At another place Hor is translated by the more general significa¬ 
tion Tartary. Then Sarat Chandra Das makes us acquainted with the Tibetan text 
in the following very free way: 

To the east of Upper Tibet are the snowy mountains of Tesi (Kailash), lake Mapham 
(Mansarovara), the fountain Hthflng-grol, which has the reputation of extending salvation to 

* Passt ganz gut, da grol wie dol ausgesprochen wird, (Griinwedel). 

* Chandra Das has Dragsho and Lungkha. 

3 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LVI. Part I. N:o i. Calcutta 1887, 
p. I et seq. The Tibetan geography of Nomankhan as it has been presented to us by Chandra Das 
is simply a bad translation of the same text which had been used by Vasiliev. (Griinwedel.) 

17—«I3S7 / 
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those that drink its water ... Nowadays the pilgrims and devotees of Gangs-ri designate the 
snowy mountain mentioned in Mngon-mdsod and other sacred books by the name of Kang 
Tesi, and the lake Mtsho ma-dros-pa by the name of Mtsho Maphan. The commentators of 
Mngon-mdsod describe the four great rivers of Upper Tibet as issuing from rocks, which 
respectively have the appearances of an elephant, an eagle, a horse and a lion. According to 
other writers the rocks have the appearances of the head of a bull, a horse, a peacock and a 
lion, from which spring Ganga, Lohita, Pakshu and Sindhu. Each of these great rivers is said 
to flow into one of the four oceans, after receiving more than five hundred tributaries. The 
great lake Mtshoma-dros-pa is mentioned as extending over an area of 8o leagues. These 
accounts vary very much when compared with what is now seen. This may be attributed to 
the difference of moral merit in the different generations of mankind. It is probably owing to 
the smallness of moral merit in us, that we do not see these sacred places in their original state 
as our ancestors saw them. There is no other explanation except this why great things should 
look small. The mighty river Sindhu, issuing from a glacier on the western slopes of Kang 
Tesi, flows westward through Haiti and afterwards in a southwestern direction through Kapistan, 
Jalandhra, and Panchanad, till joined by the rivers Satadru, etc. ... On account of there 
existing numerous snowy mountains in the countries of Panchanad, Kashmir, Ushmaparanta, 
Kabela and Jalandhra, which send their water into it, the river Sindhu is very powerful, and in 
fact it is the greatest of the four rivers mentioned above. — The river Pakshu springing from 
the glaciers on the north-western slopes of Kang Tesi, and flowing through the country of 
Tho-kar in a westerly direction, and Balag Bhokar and Hiva, and also through the steppes 
peopled by the Turushka hordes, discharges its contents into the great lake Mansarovar (!) — 
The river Sita, issuing from the glaciers of the Tesi mountains on their eastern side, flows through 
the country of Yar-khan and Thokar to empty itself into the lake Tsha-mtsho. Tradition says 
that formerly this river, flowing through the centre of the Hor country, discharged itself into 
the eastern ocean’ but on account of its being drained by means of aqueducts, cut from it to 
irrigate both Chinese and Thokar countries, its progress to the sea was arrested .. . Confronting 
the sacred mountain, at a short distance is situated the famous lake Mtsho-mapham, to the west 
of which there is another but smaller lake, called Lagran-mtsho ... — From Pal Sakya (the 
famous monastery) if you go northward for a full day’s march, you arrive at Khahu Tag 
Jong ... To the north of Khahu Jong there is a very lofty snowy range on the back of which 
is the district inhabited by a tribe of Hors called Toi Hor, said to be descended from Srinpo 
(cannibal hobgoblins) ... This mountain is extremely high. Beyond these snowy mountains 
exist many Dok tribes. These Lalo (Mohammedan people) are subject to Kashgar... To the 
north of the famous monastery of Pal Sakya flows the river Tsangpo, on the bank of which 
stand Lha-rtse, Ngam-ring and Phun tshogs-ling Jong, which all now belong to the Government 
of Tsang. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


EUROPE’S KNOWLEDGE OF TIBET IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


The enormous development of ChinGIS Khan’s Empire which took place in 
the first half of the 13th century was a very important factor in drawing tlie 
East nearer to the West. In a short time the Mongols became masters of the 
greatest part of Asia and eastern Europe, and at the culmen of its power their 
Empire stretched from Japan to Katzbach, from Farther India to lake Ilmen. Nearly 
all the nations of the old world became more or less dependent upon, or entered 
into communication with the conquerors, and at their court the Great Khans received 
ambassadors from Popes and Caliphs, from Byzantine Emperors and French Kings, 
from Sultans of Rum and Grand Dukes of Russia.* 

The Mongols after having conquered all the northern half of Asia, broke 
through the Caucasus in 1222, and spread terror over Kipchak, as southern Russia 
was then called. In 1238 a new Mongol devastation of Eastern Europe began to 
awake the comprehension of the princes in the western half of our continent. In 
1241 Silesia, Moravia and Hungary were overwhelmed. Only political reasons 
and the death of the Mongol Emperor Ogodai put an end to further progress west¬ 
wards. The danger could return, and Pope Innoceht IV proclaimed a crusade 

against the Tartars, as the Mongols were called the envoys of Satan and ministers 
of the Tartarus. But he also used more civilized means, and found amongst the 
>Tartars» an excellent field of labour for the members of the Mendicant Orders of 
St. Dominic and St. Francis.* The Friar JOHN OF PlAN DE Carpine was despatched 
to the great unknown East, and his name has become famous in the history of 

* Koppen: Die Lamaische Hierarchie und Kirche, Berlin 1859, p. 86 . Abel-R^musat says, in. 
his Memoires sur les relations politiques des princes chr^tiens, et particuli^rement des rois de France, 
avec les empereurs mongols, Paris 1824, p. 5: >Les dv^nemens qui rapproch^rent, au XIII* si^cle, des 
peuples jusque-l^ s6par^ par Tdtendue endure de notre continent, n’ont point d’exemple dans les an- 
nales du genre humain. La grandeur Mongole, qui faillit embrasser le monde entier, fut cr66e en 

moins de temps qu’il n’en faut d’ordinaire pour fonder et peupler une seule citd.> 

» W. VV. Rockhill: The Journey of William of Rubruck to the Eastern Parts of the World,. 
1253—55, London, 1900, Introductory Notice. 
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V^iatic exploration. He set out from Lyons in 1245 and delivered the letter from 
UK* Pope to Kuyuk Khan, not far from the city of Karakorum. Two years later 
he was back with the answer from die Mongol Khan. 

Friar John Is specially Interfcjtmg to us as being the fim European to 
meiiDoii Tibet. After telling how- Chingis Khan’s army had been at war, the te.xt 
runs, m Haklu>t's version of Vincent of Beauvais’ abridgment, as follows: 

« hom^'arties. the ^yd armie of the Mongals came vnto the Lmdeol 

unthal^th (the inhabitants whereof are Paj(ans) and conquered the peopJe in battdl. These 
people haue a strange or nUher a miserable kii.de of enrtome; Por when ante mans father 
deecaseth, he ai^mbkth all his kindred, and they eate him. Thwe men haue no beards at 

T" wherewith, if any liaire., 

{,rove upon diar chiime, they presently plucke them out. Tliey are also very deformed.. * 

There is no doubt that tliis passage, which is very- much in accordance with 
narratives of Ruhruck and Marco Polo, really refers to Tibet, 'fhe name Huritha- 

Rashidetldin, in 

his fawarikh, relating of .Singiin, tlie son of Ong Khan that he Hook 

his refuge m Boun-T^Jietr. = Rockhill dunks it b a hybrid word, comfiosed of 
the native appelladon Rod and the word Tibet, while d'Ave«ic sugge.sts it to be a 
comiption of the Paron-Tafa, by which name the Mongols designate Tibet.» Both 
t leiw e.y]anatioti5 seem, however, to he wrong, for the name Buri-Tibci also occurs 
in the />r« chr-ng hi where it is said that Ong Khan's son lied to the people of 
' * ^‘1 t ‘s one of the Climesc designations for Tibet ^ 

cannibalism against the 

riipj a' i Alp they had the same habit as nowadays of cutting up 

dieir dead and throwing the pieces to the dogs, the description of this procedure 

Mongolia, or. perhaps misundemtood 

aVkl Tibetan, even amongst the nomads, has 

an iron pmeer m lus belt exclusively for tliis purpose. 

mksionaries were sent out to Asia in subsequent years, and 
amongst them the French Franciscan Wii.r.LiM OF Rubruck k the greatest of all, 

Fr^ u"" tlie best in existence. As an explorer, thb admirable 

Iriar could "ot easily be surpassed, for he indicated the sources and the course of 
a.- Don and the Volga, he showed that the Caspian was a lake, and that Cathay 
s th e same as the classical country^ of the Seres, he made Balka.sli and the city 

c. R, Riibruquia, edited by 

> RoCKmttf’op.^dL'^*” da Mangels, Tome i. La Haye ei AmsteriLun, 1834. p, 8a. 
rv»Op p. «5. ®”^****^**''^' Mcdi&Tnl Researches from Eastern Astatic Saun:«$, Vol, II, lAJfidod 

* See also yulet Caihay and the ,ray thither, p. .5,, „ri Ma«o Polp 1. p. 312. 
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of Karakorum known to western geographers, and he w-as the first to mention 
Korea. Before him nobody had described the Lamas, their temples, ritual, Jiving 
Buddtias, their use of the prayer beads and of the now so famous formula rOni niani 
padme burn* *. He found out tlie true peculiarities of the writing of the Tibetan and 
other languages. Even the animals did not escape his keen sight, and he is the 
first to tell us of die wild ass or kiang of Tibet, SJid of the wild sheep which later 
on Ijecame so famous with Marco Polo^s name, Ovis Poll- ‘ 

Provided with all available information gailiered by his predecessors Rubruck 
set out in 1252 on. his 10,000 miles’ journey in Asia. In 1255 he returned, but not 
before 1600 was a part of hb narrative published by RICHARD HAKI.U^T, and 
again, in 1625 in a completed form, by PlJRCHAS in Purc/ias Hts Pilgrims^ 

Regarding the country' of Tibet, or rather its inhabitants, Rubruck has a 
fuller account of I'riar John’s version, as well as some additional information. 
Having spoken of the Tangiits in the mountains he say's:* 

»lk;yond iliese are the Tebct, a people in ihc habit of eating tiieir dead parents, so that 
for piety's sake they shnuld mil give their parents otiy other fiepukre than their bowels. They 
have given thbi practice Up, however, as they were held an abomination among all nations. 
They still, however, make haiidsoiiie cups out of the heads of their parents, so that when 
drinking out of tliem they may have them in mind in Uie midjit of their merry-makiug. This 
was told me by one wlio had seen it, Tliese people have much gold in their country, so that 
when one lacks gold he digs till he finds it, and he only takes so much as he requires and 
puts the rest back in the ground' for if he put it in a tre.-tsuTy or a coflFcr, he believes that 
(iod would take away from him that which is in tlie ground, I saw many misshapen individ¬ 
uals of this people.* 

Even nowadays oitc sometimes sees bowls and cups ma<Ie out of human skulls. 
Regarding the curious superstition in connection with tht gold, Rockhill made a 
simitar observation on his journey through China, Mongolia and Tibet. ^ The other 
places where Rubruck directly or indirectly makes reference to matters Tibetan 
may be omitted here. He cannot have had the faintest idea, of the geographical 
.situation of Tibet and his locating it ibeyond the Tanguts> is very ifague. 

We now come to the greatest of all .Asiatic travellers, hLvRCO POLO. He 
mentions 'libel in three places, from wltich the following extracts may he of in¬ 
terest. .Speaking of tlic enchanters and astrologers who are able to prevent any 
cloud or storm from passing over the Emperor’s Palace, he continues; 


' Rocklull has republished Rubruck’s oamitiv'e in an e»:e 1 ]ent edition of H4ik]uyt's Society, as 
quoted above. This new edition, in which RockliDl poluls out all the great menu of the Fnmuli Friar 
will, as may be hoped, restore hi to to lliat high mnk amuagst travcllcra, which is duB to him. 

* Rockhill, op. ciL p. tji. 

i He saya: iMinbg ia not allowed in Tibet, aa there esists a deep-rooted superstition, carefully 
fostered by the binai, that if nuggets of gold ore removed from the eoith no more gold will be found 
in the river gravels, the nuggets being the roots or plants whereof the gold dust ia the gtoius or fiowen.i 
.— The Loiifl of the Lsmos. London iSgi, p. 209. This is not the case in western Tibet where 1 
have seen gold mines at several places and where the famous Tok-jaluiig ie einmted. 
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»The sorcerers who do this are called Tebet and Kesimur, which are the names of two 
nations of Idolaters ... They always go in a state of dirt and undeanness, devoid of respect 
for themselves, or for those who see them, unwashed, unkempt, and sordidly attired. These 
people also have a custom which I must teU you. If a man is condemned to death and exe¬ 
cuted by the lawful authority, they take his body and cook and eat it. But if any one die a 
natural death then they will not eat the body.>» 

Further Marco Polo tells us that after a five days’ march we reach a province 
called Tebet: 

»After those five days march that I spoke of, you enter a province which has been 
sorely ravaged; and this was done in the ^vars of Mongu Kaan. There are indeed towns and 
villages and hamlets, but all harried and destroyed . , . You ride for 20 days without finding 
any inhabited spot, so that travellers are obliged to carry all their provisions with them, and 
ye constantly falling m with those wild beasts which are so numerous and so dangerous. 
After that you come at length to a tract where there are towns and vUlages in considerable 
numbers . . The people are Idolaters and an evil generation, holding it no sin to rob and 
maltreat: m fact, they are the greatest brigands on earth. They live by the chase, as well as 
on their cattle and the fruits of the earth. I should tell you also that in this country there 
are many of the animals that produce musk, which are called in the Tartar language Gudderi. 
Those rAsrals have great numbers of large and fine dogs, which are of great service in catching 
tte musk-beasts, and so they procure great abundance of musk. They have none of the Great 
aans paper money, but use salt instead of money. They are very poorly clad, for their 
clothes are only of the skins of beasts, and of canvas, and of buckram. They have a language 

,n ' T T’l,^ Tebet forms a very great prov- 

ince, of \vhich I will give you a brief account.* 

The ^Discourse concerning Tebeh runs as follows: 

hav^ a* 7 *'‘* province called Tebet, is of very great extent. The people, as I have told you, 
othf. of their own, and they are Idolaters, and they border on Manzi and sundry 

h emh great thieves. The country is, in fact, so great that 

embraces eight Kingdoms, and a vast number of cities and viUages. It contains in several 

™ gold-dust is found in great abundance. Cinnamon also 

■ * , ^ Coral is in great demand in this country and fetches a high 

pc, or ^ey dehght to hang it round the necks of their women and of their idols. They 
ave a so in is country plenty of fine woollens and other stuffs, and many kinds of spices 

tliA u ^ never seen in our country. Among this people, too, you find 

enchanters and astrologers that exist in all that quarter of the world; they perform 
, 'nary marvels and sorceries by diabolic art, that it astounds one to see or even 

r of them . . . Th^e people of Tebet are an ill-conditioned race. They have mastiff dogs 
wLi 1!^ ^ capital at seizing wild beasts and in particular the wild oxen 

f ^ ^ eyamini, very great and fierce animals. They have also sundry other kinds 

excellent lanner falcons and sakers, swift in flight and well-trained, which 

- mountains of the country ... As regards Tebet, ... you should understand 

that It IS subject to the Great Kaan.> =■ 


ceming thU^pi^sase London 1903, where the necessary remarks con- 

cermng mw pi«sage, by Sir Henry Yule and Henri Cordier wiU be found, 
up. cit Book II, p. 42 et seq. 
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This is the first reliable account ever written on Tibet by a European. A« 
Marco Polo approached tlie Inaccessible countr)' much nearer than Fn'ar John aiifi 
Friar William, anil probably got information from natives on the trailc roads between 
Tibet and western China, he has more to tell, both of tJie Iiihabitanis, their ctistoms 
and tlielr country. Though he never visited Tibet proper, only its eastern border¬ 
land, his description of Tibet is in many respects very charaeterisiie, and certain 
portions of it could as well have been nTitten in our own days. While the Arab 
geographers moved in almost complete darktiess, Marco Polo has firmer ground 
under his feet and deals with realities, and speaks of a nation with whom he has 
been in contact. And still, if we compare his store of Tibetan information with that 
of the Chinese of his time and earlier, we must confess that he knew ver>' little 
indeed. 

He knew, however, that Tibet was a country of very great extent, embracing 
eight kingdoms, subject to the Great Kaan, a fact that w'as compltaeiy unknown 
to cartogiapherH even some 400 years later. Rkhtitolai is of the opinion that 
Marco Polo's description of the rude natives applies only to the inhabitants to¬ 
wards the Chinese frontier, and \'ule agrees with him lliat Marco Polos Tibet 
commences with the mountainous region near Ya-chau, situated north of the country 
of the Lolos, and that liis 20 days' journey tbok him to Ning-yuan fu. from where 
ho iravdled to Yunnan fti. * * From personal experience he certainly knew only those 
eastern regions, which are now parts of Sisechuan and Yunnan, but there are in¬ 
dications in his account pointing to a wider knowledge, perhaps embracing the great 
westward portions of Tibet, fie knows the situation of Kaslimir in relation to 
Badakshan, India and the sea of India,* and, as we have seen, he mentions Kashmir 
in connection w'ith Tibet. In fact he approached what we call Tibet lioih from 
the west, Pamir and Bolor, the north, Khotaii, and the east, Yunnan. From 
the south he did not touch Tibet at all, as his knowledge of India, as a whole, 
was verj' inexact. 3 He does not mention die Himalaya, nor the Indus nor 
the Ganges, and is in thk respect far behind the Greeks 1600 years earlier, 
and Ptolemy a thousand years before his time, though, of course he nei-er 
had the intention to write a geography as the classie scholars did. But he 
must have heard of Tibet from so many sources tliat he felt convinced of its great 
extent. 

When he says of Tibet iliat It contains ia^fs tn st^ertr^ ^jtarUrSf this can 
hardly apply to anything but the vast interior plateau land and southern Tibet. On 
the other hand it is surprkmg tliat hc has not heard of the capital of Tibet, though 
Lhasa must have been in trade connection with the limltroph districts \Hsited bv 


* Mitpco Folo, Book 11, p, 48 and 70? map of ihe route lli p. i^ii 

* Op. ck* Book It p. 16^. 

J Op. c:it« Book lit F- 4 ^^* 
iH—I 
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Marco Polo. What he tells us of corals,* woollens,* enchanters and astrologers,^ 
mastiff dogs, 4 and musk, 5 agrees perfectly with what is well known of Tibet proper 
in our time, aU the way to the frontier of Ladak and eastwards to the boundary 
of Szechuan and Yunnan. Only his opinion of the Tibetans is unjust, for so far as 

my experience goes a more good-tempered and kind-hearted people can hardly be 
found in the interior of Asia.® 

Marco Polo has observed that the Tibetans use salt instead of money. All 
the people of the province of Carajan are said to make a living by salt made from 
bnn^wells .7 In the southern parts of Tibet Proper, salt is indeed used as money. 
In the village of Pasaguk I saw a trading-house with a large store of salt in bags. 
Here a market is held from time to time, salt being the medium of exchange.* 

The few glimpses Marco Polo gives us of what he caUs Tibet are there¬ 
fore, so characteristic and true for what zt/er call Tibet nowadays, that he vei^ likely 
has known the far west%vard extent of this country and may even have believed that 
It bordered upon Kashmir.^ According to him Tibet was subject to the Great Kaan 


and ^ 5 . 3 *o. 38., 385. 386, and III, London .9.3. P. lor, 

n I understood to be particularly famous for the manufacture 

of woollen cloth, for which Aere is a very great demand. These cloths, which are confined to two 

colours, g^et and white, seldom exc^d half a yard m breadth: They are woven very thick and close 
hke our fneze; they are very soft to the touch, for the fleece of their sheep appears to be remUabT; 
of “ exceUent material. Samuel Turner: An .Account of an Embassy to the Cour^ 

thir? U‘ “ 5 - — Speaking of the market of Gyangtse, the 

third larges m Tibet, next after Lhasa and Shigatse, Waddell says that it is »especiaUy cdebmted 
for Its wooUen cloth and carpet manufectures.. - Lhasa and its Mysteries, London 1905, p. 196 ^ 

s »Der Geisterglaube und die Geisterbannerei, die Maine uberhauDL snielt in 

ismus) eine grbssere RoUe und hat eine ausgedehntere Ss in ^ ™ 

staltung der BuddhareUgion .. K6 ppen, op. dt IL p! 8^ ’ ^ bekannten Ge- 

♦ From Chumbi Waddell writes: »The watch-dogs chained ud at the dnorc of fi,» 1,0. 

wntes, as big as donkeys, which are capital at seizing wild beasts.’* — Od^ dt n «n ^ ^ 

Himalaya* I have often mentioned the Tibetan dogs, for instance from Shifnic^^' i’ lu ^ *Trans- 
large black wa.ch^og, rth rrf e,., „d a red awoil.n re.c? ' * 

savage that he has to be held while we pass*, I p 385 * “P* « so 

the mer^ant ™?e TJ^Uh'^Tso^^" f-m Suleiman 

^d^even^now the chief thing that the Chinese get good from T mX‘Vdtli; 

POLO’S :hrrde“Sdi^h'S’^s jeopir:; ssritivsr 

^ Yule’s Marco Polo. Book II, p 66. conditioned race.’* Op dt p. 345. 

original: sSSS'^wdch ^is Exactly Se fam”^ ^n“lM pT Swedish 

edition II, p. 75, and HI, p. s af and - .Fif u ^" 5 ° See also op. dt English 

sheep’s loads of barley, and^the’value of etere sixth tolT of ®equivalent to four 

Government*. ^ salt was the duty demanded by the 

at least shows that he knew Tibet to be much more evt^n ^ Yule has a note: >Here Marco 

beyond this his information amounts to little.* Op. cit. Book 11% 
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and Yule adds that the country was always reckoned as a part of the Empire of 
the Mongol Kaans in the period of their greatness.' 

Marco Polo calls the musk animal Gudderi in the Tartar, i. e. Mongol 
language, which is correct.* * In the beginning of the Venetian narrative we are told 
that Marco advanced wondrously in learning the language of the Tartars and their 
manner of writing, >in fact he came in brief space to know several languages, and 
four sundry written characters*.^ Scholars seem not to ag^ee which these four 
languages have been, Mongol, Uighur, Arabic, Persian, and Chinese having been 
suggested from different quarters. It has also been suggested that the fourth lang¬ 
uage may have been Tibetan. This view is corroborated by the fact that Marco 
uses the Tibetan word Beyatnini for designating tlie wild oxen.** He is therefore 
probably the first European, who has ever picked up and used a Tibetan word, 
as Plano Carpini was the first to make the name Tibet known in Europe, and 
Odorico de Pordenone the first to travel through Tibet. 


* Op. cit. Book II, p. 46. See also, amongst many other places, Kdppen, II, p. 95 et seq., 
and Klaproth: Tableaux historiques de I’Asie. Paris iSa6, map 22: »Epoque de Koublai Khan, L’an 
1290 de J. C.*, where the whole of Tibet, to the frontiers of Nepal, Kashmir and Eastern Turkestan 
is marked as a part of >Empire des Yuan*. — >Les Thou fan, fatiguds des ^dissensions civiles qui les 
ddchiraient depuis si long-temps, prirent en 1125 la resolution de reconnaitre la souverainete de la 
Chine.* Ibidem. Texte, p. 147. 

* Yule, Book II, p. 49, quoting Richthofen. 

3 Op. cit. Book I, p. 27, and note p. 29. 

* Yule says: »Beyamini I suspect to be no Oriental word, but to stand for Buemini, i. e. Bo¬ 
hemian*, Book II, p. 52. — Professor A. Grunwedel has directed my attention to Dr. Berthold 
Laufer’s opinion expressed in his learned article: »Ein Siihngedicht der Bonpo, aus einer Handschrift 
der Oxforder Bodleiana*, in Denkschriften der kaiserlichen Akademic der Wissenschaften, Philos.-Hist. 
Classe, XLVI, VII, 1900, p. 52, where Laufer says: »ba man; nach JAschre: ba men, wildes Rind- 
vieh mit grossen Hbmem ... Das Wort findet sich schon bei Marco Polo . . . Yule .. . erklart, 
dass dieses Wort fiir Buemini = bbhmisch stehe, «ie die Venetianer den Bison oder Urus genannt 
haben mbgen. Diese Deutung ist aber sehr gesucht und hochst unwahrscheinlich; der Schriftsteller 
wollte mit jenem Ausdrucke ganz oflfenbar die einheimische, landesubliche Bezeichnung wdedergeben, 
und es kann kaum ein Zweifel sein, dass Beyamini mit tib. ia men (beu men) zu identificieren ist* — 
A discussion under the title »Phonetik., p. 20, Laufer ends thus: »So mag leicht zu verstehen sein, 
dass Marco Polo aller wahrscheinlichkeit nach eine mundartliche Lautgebung in seiner Aufzeichnung 
jenes Wortes wiedergegeben hat, die berechtigen dOrfte, dem man eine Daseinsberechtigung neben men 

und min zuzuerkennen.» 




luf-i. i|L., i^iiip 


CHAPTER XV. 


FRIAR ODORIC. — SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE. 

Friar Odoric is the first European who has ever visited Tibet Proper and 
even Lhasa, and still his description of the country is very meagre if compared 
with the information brought back by Marco Polo. From Cathay he traveUed 
several day’s journey westwards through many countries and cities. Thus he came 
to the country of Prester John called Penthexoire with the capital Cosan. From this 
province he came to another called Cossam with the capital Cassam, which was one 
of the twelve provinces of the Great Kaan. 

The scholars who have tried to make out this route, Yule, Klaproth, Pau- 
thier, and Cordier, have not, as could be expected from such scanty material, been 
successful. According to Cordier the religious traveller went from Peking towards the 
country of Tangut, passing through Kan-su. 

Wherever his Cossam may have been situated, he travelled from there to 
another very great province which has the name Riboth and borders upon India 
Of this kingdom, Tibet, he says: ‘ 

Cel royaume est subgiet au grant Caan. et y treuve-on pain et vin en tres plus grant 
habondance que en nulle part du monde. Les gens de ce pais demeurent en tentes^de Lrre 
noir. Leur maistre cit^ est moult belle, toute de blanche pierre, et les rues bien pavL Elle 
est appellee Gota. En ceste cite nul n’ose espandre sang humain, ne aussi de quelconque beste 
pour la r^v^rence d un ydole qu on y adoure. En ceste cite demeure I’obassy, c’est h^ire leur 

TguiS.. beLces du plyTl 


Saint-FrlntSs^E ^ 

quod 

Gens illius terras moratur communiter in tentoriis fact^ ex feltrir’ni^-^™ p credo, 
pulcherrime ex lapidibus albissimis, & SiSs nteres^Srii. Pnnapahs civitas sua murata 
les Vi* ejus optime pavat*. In isu &.cunose compositis, & 

-.u -? “ ‘ T * f • • cfifundcre sanguinem homims nec ali- 


est ^ 

omnes vise ejus optime pavatae. 

cujus animalis, ob reverentiam unius Idoli. In ista civitate Tn^r^hT," a k “cc au- 

caput & princeps omnium Idolatrarum; quibus dat & district “t 

noster Papa Romanus est caput omnium Christianorum » ^ol ^V p 4o77‘^“‘“ 
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Then follows the old story of the treatment of the dead, the head being cut 
off the dead father and given to the son who eats it, while the body is cut to pieces 
and given to eagles and vultures. 

CORDIER suggests that Gota may be derived from Bod, Pot-pa, Buddha-la, 
Po-ta-la, and finds it, at any rate, to be identical with Lhasa, Odoric thus being 
the first European who has ever visited this city. In his introduction Cordier says 
that Odoric returned from Cathay to Europe via Shan-si, Shen-si, Szechuan and 
Tibet, whereas the rest of his journey remains in darkness; Badakshan, Khorasan, 
Tabris and Armenia may have been on his route.* * His journey was completed 
in 1330. 

The first European who ever enters Tibet and reaches its, later on, so desired 
and mysterious capital, calls the country Riboth and the capital Gota, and that is 
all the geography we find in his narrative! However, Odoric knew that Tibet 
bordered upon India, and he tells us that the natives lived in tents of black felt.* 
The stone houses of Lhasa were white as nowadays, 3 and the streets were well 
paved, a comfort that was abandoned long ago.^ He was familiar with the first 
of the Eight Precepts of Buddhism: 'One should not destroy life’. And he had in 
Lhasa seen or heard of some high priest, »their pope*, though not yet a Dal.\I 
L.\M.\. 

Sir John M.ANDEVILLE was a contemporary to Odoric, and pretended to have 
started on a journey of 34 years in 1322, the greatest part of which was accomplished 
only in his own imagination. His narrative was published between 1357 and 1371, 
and he was the hero of the great uncritical public for centuries. More critical spirits 
were struck with the similarity, often word for word, bet\veen Mandeville’s account 
and other books of travel, amongst them the narrative of Odoric. 5 Some writers 


* Op. cit. p. XXIX. 

* He has therefore travelled through districts inhabited by nomads, before he reached districts 
with cities and temples. 

3 Ahb 6 Hue says of the houses of Lhasa: >elles sont enti^reraent blanchies k Teau de chaux, 
k Texception de quelques bordures et des encadrements des portes et des fenStres qui sont en rouge 
ou en jaune . . . Les habitants de Lha-Ssa dtant dans Tusage de peindre tons les ans leurs maisons, 
elles sont habituellement d’une admirable propret^, et paraissent toujours bities de fraiche date . . .> 
— Souvenirs d’un voyage dans la Tartarie, le Thibet et la Chine, 1844—1846. Paris 1853, Tome 
II, p. 247. 

* >If the original description of the place by Father Andrade had any real foundation, the 

capital of Tibet has changed sadly for the worse, for not even the kindliest advocate could find in 

the slosh and filth of every street, or in the ramshackle structures which cumber every available inch 
of ground beside the heavier houses, the well-paved thorough-fares and dignified architecture which he 
describes.! Perceval Landon: Lhasa, London 1905, Vol. II, p. 206.— He obviously means Odoric, 
for Andrade was never in Lhasa. 

5 In Bergeron’s work we read: Ces deux voyages d’Oderic & de Mandeville sont si semblables 
Tun k Tautre, soit aux choses vraies, soit aux fabuleuses, dont ils sont remplis, qu’il sembla qu’ils 
aient dtd pris Tun de Tautre; mais il y a plus d’apparence que Mandeville Tait pris d’Oderic, qui 
mourut d^s Tan 1331 . . .i — Voyages faits principalement en Asie dans les XII, XIII, XIV et XV 

Siecles . . . Tome I, a la Haye 1735, P- 53 * 
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therefore beUeved that ihc Franciscan Fnar had been a companion to Mandevilfc, 
and pUgiat^ his diaries. Piurch^ w-oidd not reckon the Friar amongst his pilgrims, 
but entertained a ven* high opinion about his countq'man.' Ajstxey saj*s that after 
Marco Polo's time n,ve wth no European traveller into Tartaty for above 

three hundred ye^, excepting our Mandeville, who went thither years after*.* 
He does not believe at all in Odoric; »ThLs is a most supcr’ficial Relation and full 
of Lies.. * In short, though ho relates some ITungs of the Tartars and Manci, 
which agree with Polos Account; yet it seems plain, from the Names of Places 
and otlaer Circtimstances, that he never was in those Countries, but imposed on the 

Public the few Informations he had from others, mixed with the many Fictions of 
his own ,»3 

As a matter of fact CWoric was a simple but honourable man, and Mande- 
Villd a well-read and intdligeni impostor. He has stolen every^ word in his narra¬ 
tive, except the description of the Sultan of Egy-pt and the life at his cotirb He 
has, in a most unscrupulous way, stolen wltole passages, verbally, from Odortc 
Haiton. Plano Candni, and even from Pliny and classics. ^ well 

many books of Iiis own time. He never made the journey he describes.** 

One place, however, he generou.sIy confesses not to have visited; the talk w 
of the first Persian kingdom wliicb begins toward the east, torvard the kingdom of 
1 urkestan, and stretches toward the west, *unto the Ry^erc of Phison. that is on 
of the 4 Ryveres. that comen out of PaTadys*, but: »of ]>aradys no can not I speken 
prgpurly; for I was not there ...» So much is sure that in the middle of paradise, 
and at its highest place there is a well, >that castedie out the 4 Flodcs, that rennen 
be dyverse Londes: of ilie whiche tlm first is dept Phison or Ganges, that is alle 
on; and it rennethe thorghe out Ynde or Emlakr in die wliidie Ry-vcrc lien manye 
preclou^ Stones, and mochel of Lignu Aloes, and moche gravdle of Gold*. 

The Ganges water is in some places dear, in others troubled, in some places 
hot, in others ccol. And no niortal man can approach Paradise; >and be the Rv- 
may no man go; for the water rennethe so ruddy and so sliarply, because 
that It comethe down so outrageously from the higlie places aboven. iS 

U^cr ,„ch condidcMB it is ckar that Am Botiderful, tltougl, brief (.b«qn-ations 
Oi lonc broug ht back from nbet would not be left alone by the noble koight, in 

' Herri Cordia In Viile's Moreo Polo, II, p. (loi 

i Sn”l°v.T‘ ’>«■ ™- 'v. v- 5,-- 

♦ UiKeisUcImugon Uber Jolmiin von MondcviJlc itnd die Ouftlm l u 

HovESsettEX 7.^chr. d. GhoUecH. f, Erdtonde *ii B^Iif bS « 

P" S- ‘Cordier. ’rfo^pi”'JlTS 

.,.s. To' 
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whose narrative w'e find it word by word, oven tl^e cnrioiia burial customs, w'hich 
have been embellished with some new an<I funny inventions/' 

' fFrom thitt Kyngclotn coiiicn tucu, in rctumyn^e, to onotber Ylc, that ciept K^botbe: Jmd 
it is also uadin’ the givtc Chanc. That is a Tulle gode Contrce, and Tiillo plAdtefOits Of allc GodcS 
of W^ea and Frut, and jHe other Riochcxsc, jVtid the folk of Uiat Coatrcc hon none Houses: 
bi]t thei dwellen and Ml undnr tentns, mailc of black Fcatie, by Mle the Contrec. And the 

princypnlle Cytee^ and the rpyalle^ ia alle wallt^d «rith black stou ftitd white^ And oUc the Stretes 
also ben patbed of the Stoners# In that Cytne in no man ao hordyt to schede BLode of no niim^ 
fie ipf no Be$T> for the reverence of an Ydole, that ia wonchipt thexE. And in that \ 1 c dwdkthe the 
Pope of hire UiwOt that they clepeo Lobasw. 'rhiit I^sbaMy zcvetho allc the BcnchecH, and aJIc othtr 
Diguytees. and nlle other thinges, that bclongen to the Ydole. And alk tho that holdco ony thing of 
hire Chirehes, Rdigioin anti olbere, Obeyen to him; as men don here to the Pope of Romci.» Op, 
cit- p- 307, 




CHAPTER XVL 


EAST INDIAN TRAVELLERS IN THE SIXTEENTH AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 

A long time should elapse before the Europeans, Andrade, Grueber and 
Dorville, DESroERl and Freyre, and the Capuchin Missionaries visited Tibet And 
with some reason Andrade could be said to have discovered the mysterious country, 
for at th« time nobody seems to have remembered the vague information brou<rht 
back by Odonc. Nor had the wonderful tales of Plano Carpini. Rubruck and Marco 
Polo made any deep impression in Europe, and Tibet had indeed to be rediscovered. 

Ihe name of the country, however, was sometimes, though very rarely, men¬ 
tioned by travellers who visited India even before Andrade’s journey, though they 
did not know where it was situated any more than did the Arabian geographers. 

So much the more attention was attracted by the source of one of the three 
nvers, which are the object of this historical account, namely, the Indus, and gener¬ 
ally in connection with speculations regarding the source of the Ganges. The folloAv- 
mg representatives of the great class of East India travellers wUl give an idea of the 
knowledge about the countries just north of India as possessed by Europe in the 
second half of the i6th and the first half of the 17th century. All the information 

they were able to gather was founded on hearsay, and therefL from a geograX^ 
point of view of very little value. geograpnical 

When Anthony Jenkinson, in 1558, visited the western parts of Central 

RICI^ JOHNSON a year later, gathered of differeof rt^ds fronfS'to CaAay 
we find one, given by a Tartarian merchant in Bokhara that twenty days’ ioumev 
from Cathay was a counti7, ,where liveth the beast that beareth tht beJtMuske» * 
a statement in whi ch we feel, as it were, a smell of distant Tibet. ’ 

so, ., 03 *'^“,* “““'ties «o. Glas- 

* Op. cit. p. 482. 
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Most of tlic ir^vollers to India visited 00)3' the sea ports and liad nothing to 
do in the northern parts of llindostan; therefore die Indus often escaped their atten¬ 
tion, while the more famous Ganges is remembered in their narratives. Thus for 
instance, C.ilSAR FrEDKRICKE (1565 — 15S1), has a good deal to say of the Ganges,’ 
and Rai-PH FiTCH, who in 15S5 — 1591 travelled to Goa, liengal and I’egu, even 
knows that die Ganges comes from the N.W., and runs eastwards to the Gulf 
of Bengal after receiving many tributaries as large as the main river itself,* * JaN 
I IUVGHEN VAN LtNSCOUTEN, 1585, devotes a special cliapier to Bengal and the river 
Ganges, in which he says that the source of the river is unknoivn, and where we 
believe we recognise a reference to Emperor jVkbar’s exploring expedilion to the 
source, mixed up witli the old legend of the Pison of Paradise. an<i some classical 
notion of the Ganges.^ 

On liis joume)'’ round the w'orld from 1586 to 1(105 PR^iRO Trixetra visited 
Goa, the capital of Portuguese India, where l^lnscouten, who visited man)' places 
on both Indian peninsulas liatl heen residing some 3'ears. In his chapter on the 
y/Cmg's of Persia-*^ Teixeira has a digression on India, in which he refers to die 
Indus and its aflluenis, and enumerates various kingdoms in the N.W. of India. 
He mentions the crocodiles of the Ganges, and has heard that »the most and best 
of the rhubarb comes from Ga\ Ghar or Kax Ghar (Kashgar), a city of Usbek, a 
province near Kethao Kotlian , , 

Wii.i-tAM Finch, the merchant, knew, in 1610, that Ravi is »a goodly River 
which falleth into Indus*, anti that the Ganges is dircc quarters of a mile broad, 
receives 30 tributaries, swells over its banks after heavy rains and falls into die Gulf 
of Bengal,® Of Kashmir he has learnt that it is a .strong city on the river Bahat, 
and that the county is a goodly plain, lying on the mountains. »This Country is 
cold, subject to frosts, and great snowes, neare to Cascar, but separated witli such 
mountaines, that there Ls no passage for Caravans: yet there commeth oft-ilnics 
Musk, with Siike and other merchandize tliis way by men and goods . . . U|)On 

‘ HAXetryT. op. ciL Voi. V, p. 365. 

* Ebiikm, p. 

) Navigttiio tic Itineraratra johannii Huganu Linjicotwi in Orietittilem tnvt LusitanOrem Intliam. 
Hagas Coiuitis 1599. The p.is$age ahom the Gangei mnii sa follows (p, 18); .Ad fmcni tc^lunis Orixjt 
tmclusque Choromaadd, giuaen Gangcii incipil in regno D«3ga!». Hoc Quantum inter orbis aquas 
clarissiiinuu nt, Origo ignoratur, quam qnidatn ex t'aradtso le^tum fabulfc intuitu, quam llengalse 
homines itfemnt. Rex quidam (ita ajunt) ctiptdiis cognoscendi ortus, quosttam educari jussit pisce 
crudo, tit lU coouUOdilis uterettir. Ilos navi bus impOSitOs ad verso IlLiiumc esploratnres inisit, qui dctuum 
post qiiorundam mensinni aavigarion^ dev^^re in lota, uki odorc mavissinio aBr mitjssiniiU' lucaet, 
aquis leniter stagnantibud, impleil fide Ponuliai. Cum autem uttcrius tendere conaTeniur, ipsi quirlB 
nihfl piofeceriit, repugnante vajldo Rumtnis cuisu: Ideotjue reverai ad Regem, qu®e visa rncrant expo- 
sucruLl, simulqLe c^iltuu est, Gangetu ex Paradiao aqua; in nostrum orbeiii fcrrc. 

* The Travels of Pedro Teixeira; with bin >Kings of Hamuis ainl extracts from his tKingsof 
I’crxiai. Traiial. and anuotatfid by \V. F. Sixclajr. Loadon, Hakluyt Society tgoa, p, ct ski. 
Some of the passages which would have l«en most intfttesling to ua are missing in this edition. 

* Hakliiytus I’osthumijs or I'urchas His Filgrimes, by Sauuei. Purchas. Vol. IV. Glasgow 
P- SS‘ 

i9-fawj(r / 
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these moijjitaines keeps a. siwall King called Tibbot, who of late sent one of his 
daughters to Sha Selim to make affinitio By Tibbot he obviously means Ladak, 
as it is mentioned in connection with the difficult toad over the Kara-korum to Kashgar. 

'Fhe next traveller of fame is Erns'ARl) Terrv, Master of Arts and student 
of Christ Church at Oxford, who has given us a relation of a Voyage to Ae East¬ 
ern India, undertaken in 1616, ‘ In this he tells us tliat the large Empire of the 
great Mogol is bounded on the north by the mountains of Caucasus, and Tartaria, 
which shows lliai he eliminates Ilbet, and makes Caucasus, or Himalaya, a divid¬ 
ing wall between Intlia and iartana. He mentions Kashmir (Chlshmeere) and its 
capita] Siranakar. Amongst the countries of N.W. India he mentions Jengapor with 
its capital of the same name ajidi situated on the iRiver Kaul, one of the five Rh'ers 
that water Fenjab^, and probably corresponding to the SatleJ as, on maps from the 
time, it is marked as the last great tributarj- to the Indus from the east.* * 

lire next province is tSyba, tlie cluefe Citie is called Hardwair, where the 
famous River Ganges seemed to liegin, issuing out of a Rockc, which the super¬ 
stitious Gentiles imagine to be like a Cowes head, which of alt sensible Creatures 
they love best , , -j Kakares is said to be >very large and exceeding mountainous, 
divided from Tartaria by the Mountayncs of Caucases>. And Gor is also full of 
mountains. 

As in tlie classical writers the Indus and Ganges are meniii>ntxl together; I'l’his 
Region is watered with many gowlly Rivers, the mo principal! are Indus and Ganges, 
where this tiling remarkable must not passe, that one pinte of the Water of Ganges 
weighetli Icsse by an ounce, then any in the w'hole Kingdome. and therefore the 
Mogol wheresoever hoe is, hath it brought to him that he may drinke it.*^ *Negra* 
cut! is mentioned amongst the most famous places of pilgrimage. 

Much the same geograpliical horizon is commanded by Sir ThUiMAS ROE in 1617, 
Kabul borders upon Tartaria. Tlirough JKj-shmien with the chief city tSirivaken runs the 
river of Bhat >and findeth the Sea by Ganges, or some say of itaelfe in the north pan of 
the Bay of Bengala . . .1+ Gor lies toward the bead of the Ganges, The Empire 
of Mogor is veiy great ami >stretcheth to the Mountaines of Taurus North*. In a 
letter of 1615 Sir Thomas Roe criticises die existing maps: *I have one Observation 
more to make of the falsenesse of our Maps, both of Mercator, and aJ] others, and 
their ignorance in this Countroy. First, the famous River Indus doth not emptie 
himself into the Sea at Camliaya, as his chtefe mouth, but at Sinde . . .» He 
misses Agra on the map.s, and knoivs that it Is a river diat falls into the Canges. 

The Canges is especially attractive to the imagination of the world, as can 
be seen in a ktter of 1615 by' Tno,M.AS COftVAT, who, in an oration to the Great 


’ Furchns His Fil^'mes, Vol. K, p. *3 et seq. 

^ CviiipMn: far iujiisiicc. Nicotucs Visscher'j map of about l«b«* FL KXXUl 

i Ctpni|jaiB AiS-i-AxiiARr, suprg, p. 7^, ' 

* PukCUAS. Vo3. IV, p, rt BCfi. 
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Mogol said that orie of the four causes which had brought him by land from Jeru- 
salem to India was: »to see your famous River Ganges, which is the C^iptajme of all 
the Rivers of the WorkU- ’ 

Regatrlmg the momitaiu wall to the north, PiK'ikO njiLL\ Valle had the 
same opinion as hh; predecef^sors. He sa^*s of Shah Selim that he was king of the 
greater part of India »bec\reen Indus and Ganges, and whose Countries are exicmlcrl 
Northwards as far as the cliffs of Mount raurus or Jmaus, where it divides India 
from 'rartaria*, * 

Nor did 'l’HO^L\S HEKHERT increase the store of geographical knowledge of 
his time, so far as India is conccTned. He began his great jovimey in 1626, after 
Andrade hatl relumed from his flrsi visit to Tiliei, Wliat he says of the Ganges 
water is taken rlirecily from Edward Terry'. Concerning Cassimer and its Metropolis 
Shyrenatcr he has nothing new to ttdl. Panch-ob is a Persian word meaning five 
w'aters, from the rivers Ravee, Behat, Ob-Gian, \Vihy, and Synde. Some writers, 
he thinks, have given too great limits to the garden of Paradise in making botli the 
Nile and die Ganges rise there. 'iTie Canges rises from Imans in Scythia.^ 

It is always die same story lhat is loltl, anti no new traveller tlares to see 
anything that lias nol been noted by his predecessors. Tliere arc long descrip¬ 
tions of the marvels witnessed In India and long discussions upon historical events, 
of customs and manners of the natives, and even of animals and plants. But the 
geography is alwaj’s the same. 'ITiere are alwrap the two great rivers witli or with¬ 
out tributaries, there is the wall of mountains to the north, separating Hindostan 
from TartariH or Scythia, nothing more than was known, and sometimes better known 
by classical antiquity'. In every new narrative w'e recognLse Ptolemy’.s geography. 
The grip of the great Ale.xandrine geographer is still so strong, that he overrules 
the common sense and the faculty of observation of travellers in so recent times. 
Ptolemy, and even earlier w-riters are often quoted. The northern mountains are 
called Imaus, Taurus or Caucasus, The Satlej was much better represented by Iho- 
lemy than by anj'one of the travellers tneiuioncd above, who as a rule did not even 
know the existence of this river. The travellers do not seem to have bad any con¬ 
fidence in themselves, And if they went beyond Ptohany, they still had to refer 
to somebody else, for instance 'Petry or Roe, wlvo were often simply copied. 

$0 is also the case wtli Johan Albrecht von MANUEjisf.o, who travelled 
in India in 1638—39. He finniy believes In the authority of Sir Thomas Roe, though 
in one important point lie is independent, namely, regarding the source of the Imtus, 
Speaking of the rivers of Penjab he says lhat the first, Bagal or Begal, has its source 

* Ihicfcm p. 44s. 

> '(lie Travels oi Pietro dcUa Vslle in India, Edited by Ehwarp Grey. Loritlon, Hiikliiyl 
Society, iScjj, Vfll. L p- 4S. 

» Some Years Travels into Africa & Asia the Great. Especiafly tSescribing the Famous Em¬ 
pires of Perri.t and Indiistant. As also l^'crs other KingdamR in the Orieiuatl indies, and Ties AdjaccDt. 
By Tito. HERBERT Esq. London p. 65 etseq., and ra 1. i'l. X is the map illustrating Herbert’s joimiey. 
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near Kabul; the second, Chanab, takes its origin in the province of Quesmir or Cassa- 

rnT’fifH? neighbourhood of Labor, while the fourth 

and fifth, Via and Smd, ,come from much farther away.>« Two pages further on 
he says that Srinagar is on the river Bezat or Badt, which, after a great detour 
falls into the Ganges. Kashmir borders on Kabul, and is fairly cold on account of 
the mountains; but considering that »the Kingdom of Thibet serves as its frontier 
on the northern side», the climate of Kashmir is rather temperate. 

Regarding the northern provinces he gives the same information that had been 

£! \ of Hardware, is situated 

b^veen Naugiakut and Pitan: ,There the river Ganges takes its source.: And then 

ows the ordinal' stor>' about the dmne rock with the Cow’s Head, from which 

the nver i^ues. Even in the new edition of 1727 Mount Caucasus separates the 
Empire of Mogol from Tartaria. ^ 

In Bergeron’s edirion of ViNCENT LE Blanc’S voyages we meet airain the 
ordinary store of knowledge regarding tlie nvo famous rivers. India has derived its 
name from the celebrated river Indus or Schind, which takes its origin from the high 

mountains of Caucasus and Paropamisus, »which are said nowadays to be the Nau- 
gracot & rVssonte.* ^ 

Some people believe, though without reason, that the river Ganges is one of 
the four rivers of Paradise called Philon or Gihon. There is a great difference of 
opinion amongst modem scholars, he says, whether this river is the real Ganges of 
the ancients, or whether the ancient Ganges should not rather be the same as the 
nver of Canton in China, or any still farther eastern river. He, however, leaves this 
question to be solved by others, and satisfies himself by saying, that all the Portu¬ 
guese and many others regard the nvo rivers as identical, as the name is still the 
same as in antiquity. The same opinion is confirmed by the Jesuit father in their 
new reports on the great Kingdom of Tebet or Tibet and Cathay. The river has its 

India not far from that of the Indus, and the na^ 
tives think it is unknown, as coming from Paradise. 

A .cenain dutchman. in Pegu gave him some information about Gteat Tar- 

St^NS ^ >•>■= Mongal, Tangot and Thebet or 

^bet. Nor* of Pegu are desolated regions and sandy deserts, where wells are to 

be found only by the help of guides; in High Asia one could match days seeing 

D,. Hoch EdrlgrborC 5 oh» von *' dUe: 

Hera«,,ygebeo dutch Adam Oleaiuom, .. . SchluLuS^ldc^”*'” ®*>'“-®'“''reibinig . .. 

& Registres, tirez ^de ’ ’ ^^digez fidellement sur ses Memoires 

P- d 7 , .as « sea. "d .60 d' ... p„ Pierw Bergeron, Paris 1649, 
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nothing but sand. After these sandy plains one enters g^eat arid mountains, which 
in his >own opinion, ought to contain minerals* *. The informant added that these 
mountains must be the Imaus of the andents, separating High Asia from Low Asia, 
and that in them are to be found serpents of a prodigious size. After crossing these 
mountains, one comes, as asserted by a Tartar merchant, to another desert of 20 
days’ march. One must be armed when travelling in these regions, for the Tartar 
nomads living in the neighbourhood have mastiff dogs, the most furious and cruel 
in the world, and more like wolves than dogs. 

Here at last we suspect Tibet. The Imaus, Himalaya, may indeed be said to 
serve as a boundary between High Asia and the Indian plains. Tibet, the concep¬ 
tion of which, in spite of d’Andrade’s journey, is still very vague, is regarded as a 
part of Tartary, as was sometimes the case even 200 years later. The Caucasus 
and Paropamisus are identified with the mountains of Nagrakot and Ussonte, which 
indeed are the same as Himalaya, and in them the Indus and Ganges have their 
sources near each other. But on the other hand, the Imaus separates high and low 
Asia. To the geographers of 1649 the whole country north of India must have 
appeared as an inextricable labyrinth. So far le Blanc’s narrative is interesting as 
it comes in between the great Tibetan travellers Andrade and Grueber, and in 
some respects his general geography has a certain resemblance to reality.* 

During his several journeys in India TAVERNIER certainly paid more attention 
to pearls and jewels than to mountains and rivers, and if he gives us a glimpse of 
geography, especially of the scarcely known country to the north, it is always in 
connection \vith trade and merchandise. Thus he tells us that the best sort and the 
greatest quantity of musk comes from the Kingdom of Boutan,* and again, in his 
observations on the commerce of India, he mentions the trade in musk, and says that 
•Boutan is beyond the Ganges towards the north. 3 In another placed he says that 
Boutan is north of Bengal. In the chapter entitled: T>Dn Royaume de Boutan d’oii 
viennent le muse, la bonne rhtibarbe, (J* quelques fotirrures>, S he really gives us a 


‘ Le Blanc has been quoted in contemporary books as an authority on the Ganges, for in¬ 
stance, in Abraham Roger’s >Offne Thur zu dem verborgenen Heydenthum: oder Wahrhaftige Vor- 
weisung des Lebens und Sittens samt der Religion und Gottesdienst der Braraines auf der Cust Chor- 
mandel . . .> etc. Niimberg 1663, where we read, p. 825, le Blanc’s views regarding the source 
of the Ganges: >Solcher Fluss hat seinen Ursprung aus den Bergen dess hochgelegenen Indien nicht 
weit von dem Fluss Indo selbst* P. 427 ibidem, the old legend is told of the sacred Ganga coming 
from Vishnu’s foot, a story that ends with the following words: iHie hat nun der Leser die Ursach 
der grossen Heiligkeit dess Flusses Ganga, und warum solcher in so grossem Ansehen und Wiirden 
sey? Nemlich dieweil er, ihrem Vorgeben nach, von demjenigen Wasser, das Gott selbst ist; und weil 
er sich von dem Himmel hernieder gelassen: Wesswegen sie auch denselbigen einen himmlischen Fluss 
nennen.> 

* Les six voyages de Jean-Baptiste Tavernier . . . en Turquie, en Perse, et aux Indes. Paris 
1681, p. 316. 

3 Suite des Voyages de M. Tavernier ... p. 131. 

^ Ibidem p. 134. In these two places he writes Boutam. 

5 Les six voyages ... p. 379 et seq. 
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short, though very interesting account of what he has heard of the mysterious and 
inaccessible country. 

>The Kingdom of Boutan is of very great extent, but we have not yet been 
able to acquire an exact knowledge of it.» It was only on his various journeys in 
India that he met people from »Boutan», especially at the market of Patna where the 
merchants used to sell the musk. Gorrochepour is the last city of Great Mogol in 
the direction of Boutan. He has heard of a road which is very difficult >on account 
of the mountains which nearly always are covered with snow, and of the great de¬ 
serts one has to traveree in the plains.* The caravans need three months from Patna 
to Boutan »Five or six lieues beyond Gorrochepour one enters the territory of the 
Raja of Nupal, stretching to the very frontier of the Kingdom of Boutan* ... The 
capital of Nupal is also called Nupal. The caravans arrive at the *foot of the high 
mountains kno^vn nowadays under the name of Naugrocot, and which cannot be 
crossed in less than nine or ten days, as they are very high and very narrow, with 

precipices . . . After passing these mountains one uses oxen, camels, and horses for 
transport to Boutan.* 

To the^ south from Boutan are high mountains and narrow passages; *to the 
north there is nothing but forests, & nearly always snow; & both to the East 

and the West there are vast deserts, where one hardly finds anything but salt 
water .. * 

This description of Tibet, which he picked up at Patna, has a good deal of 
reality. It is only curious that he has not heard the name of Lhasa, for his Boutan 
is obviously Tibet Proper. The tale about the forests is much exaggerated, but 
there is eternal snow on the mountains, and further north, in the deserts of the high 
plateau-land, numerous salt-lakes should indeed be discovered in later years. The 
road Taverm'er describes is the same which was already known by Alberuni, ‘ 

going through Nepal via Katmandu to the Tibetan frontier and further through 
southern Tibet. ^ 

About the same time WALTER SCHOUTEN travelled to the East Indies, and 
heard that Kashmir stretches towards the east between Great and Little Tibet.* 
The city of Capimir is described as situated in the middle of a great plain, sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by high mountains, * which stretch at least 9 or 10 cos to the 
u November, December, and January there are continual rains and snow, 

and the mountains are covered with snow which gives rise to some great rivers. 

Schouten therefore believed that the belt of mountains north of Kashmir 
very narrow, more like a wall separating this country from Tartary. Some 
fifty ye^ earlier Finch had a more correct view, for he speaks of nearly insur- 
mountable mountai ns on the caravan road between Kashmir and Kashgar. On the 


‘ Supra p. 55. 

' Voyage de Gautier Schouten 
Traduit du Hollandais. Tome premier. 


aux Indes Orientales, Commence Tan 1658 & fini I’an 1665. 
Amsterdam 1708, p. LXIX. 
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Other hand Schouten seems to be the first to point out the fact, v&ry natural in 
itself, that the snows in these mountains give rise to great rivers. 

The Ptolemaean partition of India in intra and extra Gangem is accepted by 
Schouten in a more modern form. Regarding the identification of the Ganges 
with the Pison of Paradise, and the country' of Havila with India, he only quotes 
the opinion of the interpreters of the Holy Script. ’ * *The Ganges takes its rise in 
the mountains which are situated in the northernmost parts of India. Some have 
written that it begins in Mount Caucasus, & others assert that it comes from the 
high mountains of Thebet, which are entirely covered with snow.* He also talks of 
the inorthem mountains which are along the Ganges*, * which does not well agree 
with the orientation of the river from north to south, nor with his sa>ang that the 
river flows along the mountainous proHnces of Mevat and Naliracut, the northern¬ 
most provinces of Great India. ^ 

But when he tells us the old story of the Ganges taking its origin from the 
rock with the Cow’s Head, he quotes VAN XtVIST, who has borrowed his statement 
from Edouard Terrijns, as Edward Terry is called in the book. 

Chardin,- 1664 to 1681, specially famous for his journeys in Persia, has a 
rather antiquated view of Asiatic geography, and quotes Pliny, Curtius and Strabo, 5 
while ThevenOT, who arrived at Surat in 1666, has more independent notions of 
our regions. He has, however, not much room left for Tibet, which as so often 

' Op. cit. Tome U, publ. 1725, p. 160. 

=* Op, cit, 1 , p. 224, 

3 Op, Cit n, p, 160, 

* Tweede Deel van het Begin code Voortgangh der Vereenighde Nederlantsche Geoctroyeerde 
Oost-Indische Compagnie , , , 1646 — such is the title of a great book containing the descriptions of 
some ten different journeys to the east, each with separate pagination. There is nothing but ships, 
coasts and trade, and what the different captains have seen in seaports and on islands, and there is 
lery little of the interior of India, The Ganges is only mentioned once or Imce, the Indus only once, 
A part of the work, occupying 112 pages, has the promising title: Gene rale Beschrijvinghe van In- 
dien . . ,, Door Johan van Twist, Ghewesen Over-hooft vande Nederlantsch Comptooren , , , 1638, 
But nearly all he knows he has borrowed from others, specially Teixeira, Terry and Roe, Thus we 
again get the description of the five rivers of Penjab, of the Ganges and the rock with the Cow^s Head, 
and Kashmir ivith its capital Syranakar, Mandelslo who travelled in 1638, had heard that Bezat or 
Badt falls into the Ganges; van Tmst says it is a question whether this tributary from Kashmir be¬ 
longs to the Indus or the Ganges, but finds the latter alternative least probable, Kashmir is a moun¬ 
tainous country with the Kingdom of Tiiebet (probably misprmt for Thiebet) to the east. Then follows 
the ordinary account of Nagrakut with its temple and its pilgrims, and a place of pilgrimage called 
iJalamaka, where Barnes constantly rise from the cold springs and hard rocks. According to his de¬ 
scription Hard war is situated in the province of Sib a, which agrees with the maps of the time, and 
the mountains of Nagrakot further north. About the source of the Ganges he says: sSiba, wdens Hooft- 
stadc is Hardwari, waer van daen dat gelooft wort, de Ganges haer oorspronck te hebben uyt een 
Rotse, die dit Supersritieus Volck haer inbeelden een koeyen Hoft te hebben , . etc. 

5 »On salt que f Asie est divis^e par une chaine de montagnes d*un bout k Pautre, dont les 
trois plus hautes parties ont €t6 nommdes Taurus, Imaus, & Caucase, La premiere est la plus avanc^e 
dans f Asie, & on appelle toute cette chaine en g^ndral le moot Taurus, Je dis en gdndrale, parce 

que chaque partie a son nom pardculier connu par chaque Nation qui en est proche_» — Voyages 

de Monsieur ie Chevalier Chardin, En Perse, et autres lieux de fOrient, Tome L Amsterdam 1711, 
p, no. 
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has been the case, both in old and recent times, he reckons only as a part of Tartary. 
For he simply says that India borders to the north upon Tartary, and that the best 
known part of India, namely Indostan, is bordered to the east and west by the Ganges 
and the Indus, »which have their sources in the mountains of Zagatay & Turquestan. 
These nvo countries border Indostan to the north, as the Indian Sea serves as its 
boundary on the south.» ' 

Kabulistan also borders upon Tartary to the north, only separated from it 
by mount Caucasus. Two of the rivers which contribute to the Indus have their 
sources in these mountains. The Kingdom of Kashmir has J'to the east a part of 
Tibet*, and to the north, Tartary. It is, however, surrounded by mountains, and one 
cannot enter the country except by passes and narrow gorges. The rivers coming down 
from these mountains make this country one of the most fertile in India. They join and 
form the Tchenas which, through a narrow valley in the mountains goes to the Indus 
near Atoc. The capital of Kashmir, Syrenaquer, he places at 35° N, which is nearly 
one degree too far north. He complains with some reason that modem writers have 
given so many different names to the five rivers of Panjab, that it is hard to distinguish 
them from each other, though Ptolemy had distinguished them sufficiently clearly. 
So much is sure, that *all these rivers have their sources in the northern mountains.* 

In ThOiVLAS Bowrey’s account we only find a short reference to the Ganges, 
which he calls one of the four principal rivers in the world, >supposed to runne up 
Paradise or the garden of Eden». * And he adds: »Formerly, yea not many years 
agoe, the Inhabitants on the Northeme parts of Bengala trained up their Children 
(from theire infancie) to Eat raw fish and flesh, and when growne Up Sent them 
upon travaile to discover the great Ganges, to find out the garden of Eden (by 
Order of theire Kings), but few or none Ever retume, ergo now quite left off as a 
thinge Impossible to be accomplished.* 3 

Bowrey knows that southern Tartary is mountainous, and that it rains there 
>for a quarter of a yeare togeather, and rusheth downe the Ganges and arms thereof 
\rith Such Violence that all this rivers afford not issue for it, unto the Sea, untill a 
considerable time be spent and an abatement made*. Sir RICHARD TEMPLE is right 
in seeing in this passage a vagpje reference to Central Asia, including the Himalayas 
and their heavy rainfall. 

Finally let us remember JOHN FRYER, though he has even less to tell about 
our regions, than any of his predecessors. He has the curious conception that the 
Ghats run north and south *till they cross the Imaus*. ^ He also uses the name 

* Les Voyages de Mr. de Thevenot aux Indes Orientales . .., Troisieme Partie, Paris 1689, 
p. 8 et seq. 

* Geographi^ Account of Countries round the Bay of Bengal 1669 to 1679 by Tho.mas 
Bowrey. Edited by Sir Richard Temple, Cambridge, Hakluyt Society, 1905, p. 166. 

* Op. cit p. 211. Compare Linscoten’s account, p. 145 supra, note. 

♦A New^ Account of East-India and Persia, in Eight Letters being Nine Years Travels. Begun 
1672. Am Finished 1681. By John Fryer, M. D. London 1698, p. 187. A new edition, by 
ILLIAM Crooke, was published for the Hakluyt Society 1912. 
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Taurus for the mountains north. The great rivers are only mentioned in his letters: 
>The Rivers are innumerable; but those of greatest fame are Indus and Ganges, the 
latter not only for its many Navigable Streams . . ., but for its Purity in the esteem 
of the most Religious . . .» 

In the previous pages I have only picked out a few amongst the numerous 
East Indian travellers, and my object has only been to show how very little they 
really knew of a region, which even in our own days makes such a desperate re¬ 
sistance against European exploration. The Indus, the Satlej, and the Ganges were 
even better known by Greek and Roman antiquity, and even by the travellers of the 
16th and 17th centuries Ptolemy was regarded as the greatest authority on these 
matters. The Arab geographers at least knew of the existence of a country called 
Tibet, while many of the Europeans hardly mention its name. Only the musk ap¬ 
pears as a connecting link between Arabs and Europeans. Some travellers, however, 
knew that Tibet was the southern part of Great Tartaria. But as a whole, the 
mysterious country remained hidden under impenetrable clouds even after the jour¬ 
neys of Andrade and Grueber. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


WHEN DID THE NAME MANASAROVAR BECOME KNOWN 

TO EUROPE? 


In several books dealing with S.W. Tibet a statement is found that the Por¬ 
tuguese Jesuit Father ANTONIO DE Monserrate should be the first European who 
ever heard of and mentioned the lake Manasarovar. This statement seems first to 
have been promulgated by Captain F. WiLFORD in i8o8.> But Wilford goes 
much farther, and what he has to tell us of the history of the sacred lake cannot 
inspire us with any confidence in his assertion regarding Monserrate. * For he 
positively asserts that the lake was mentioned by Pliny and Marco Polo, and prob¬ 
ably by Ctesias. We do not need to waste words on Pliny and Ctesias and their 
pretended knowledge of the Manasarovar, which is, of course, absurd. 

Regarding Marco Polo, Wilford probably means Chapter XLVII :3 ^Concern- 
tng the Province of Catndu*, which is said to be lying towards the west. All 
that Marco Polo says is: »There is a lake here, in which are found pearls which 
are white but not round.* If RamuSIO is right in his version: >a great salt lake*, 
die identification with Manasarovar becomes so much the more impossible, disregard¬ 
ing the geographical situation of Caindu. ^ 

The statement about Monserrate, on the other hand, is so positive, and so 
detailed that it cannot simply be dismissed as constructed by Wilford’s imagina- 


Y'mfom Sacred Isles in the West, with other Essays connected with that work. By 

Captain F. Wilford. Asiatic Researches. VDI, 1808, p. 327 et seq: ^ 

tioned by Plin 7 “anT? = »The lake of Man-saraur is men- 

hundr<*H ^ 'r ^ P^^’^hly the same that is mentioned by Ctesias, who says it was eieht 

“e M- i- “ •».*' wJ of Tib.;, b«, iL no.“» 7 ™ 

to Cabiil in the venr « • Monserrat, who accompanied the Emperor Acbar in his expedition 

!hi,5 “■ tot' «»<i. from tb. rJ^port of pilgrims, plaiL, i. i. 

5 er^d>. latitude North, and about three hundred and fifty miles to the North-East of 

» Yule’s Marco Polo, Vol. II, p. 53. 

Vtnx aid'’SoS,«r'$‘. dh p!* o’ «atco Polo’s lake is brought together by 
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tion. The missionary is even reported to have placed the lake at 32® N, — 150 years 
before d’Anville placed it benveen 31V2 and 32° N; in reality it is situated be¬ 
tween 30 V2 and 31° N. Nor is the distance of 350 miles from Serhind to the Ma- 

nasarovar much exaggerated, as it is in reality 300 miles. Finally, the lake is said 
to be N.E. of Serhind though it is nearly due east. 

As before mentioned, Wilford has been quoted in many books, and even 

the great Carl Ritter accepted his authority without reservation. ^ Everything 

seemed to be authentic. A Catalonian Jesuit, Father Antonio de Monserrate, was 
bom in 1536, and died in 1600. He went out to Goa, and for some years entered 
into the service of Emperor Akbar in 1580, just a year before the journey to 
Kabul. ^ Monserrate and the other missionaries who on Akbar’s request travelled 
to Fathpur were received with the greatest hospitality by the Emperor, and as they 
were even invited to accompany the Great Mogul on some of his journeys it is no¬ 
wonder that the Mohammedan court became envious. ^ 


* >Von Augenzeugen, welche die Routen zwischen Kaschmir, Ladakh und Yarkand wnederholt 
zuriickgelegt batten, erfuhr A. Burnes, wie auch nicht anders zu envarten war, und was schon sehr 
friihzeitig dem Pater Montserrat, der den Kaiser Akbar, im J. 1581, auf seinem Zuge nach Kabul 
begleitete, bekannt war, die Bestiitigung dass der Sirom an dem die Capitale Leh gelegen, wirklich 
aus der Nahe des Manasarowar Sees entspringe, einen sehr langen Indusarm ausmache ...» Erdkunde 
von Asien, Band V, Th. VII, Berlin 1837, p. 12. 

* The Kingdom of Kabul was under Akbar’s brother, Muhammed Hakim Mirza, who often re¬ 
belled, so that Akbar had to reduce him to submission, which seems to have happened in 1582 
(Wheeler, History of India, Vol. IV, p. 166). Further it is known that Akbar took a great interest 
in Christianity. He wrote to the Portuguese viceroy at Goa, inviting some of the Fathers to come 
and instruct him. The three Fathers Aquaviva, Monserrato, and Enriques were despatched. (Ibidem, 
p. 162). Only the most able and learned Fathers at Goa were chosen. After a difficult journey of 
43 days they arrived in Fathpur, February 18, 1580 (Kaiser Akbar, Ein Versuch uber die Geschichte 
Indiens im sechszehnten Jahrhundert von Graf F. A. von Noer, Leiden 1880, I, p. 481). Noer gives 
the names as Rodolpho Aquaviva, Antonio de Monserrat and Francisco Enriques. Father Jarric, the 
principal authority on the matter, says: >Legatus & interpres Goam cum peruenerunt, hasce Patribus So- 
cietatis in Collegio D. Pauli commorantibus pertulere; quae socios omnes incredibili affecerunt laetitia,. 
dum sibi persuadet vnusquisque, misericordiae diuinae thesauros ac bonitatis hoc pacto Regi patefacien- 
dos; & hanc sibi summis vods prouinciam qua erat caritate, deposcit. At Prouincialis, vbi negotium 
Deo diutumis multisque commendasset, P. Rudolpho .\quauiuae . . .; simul & Antonio Monserrato, qui 
demde in Aethiopiam missus, in Turcarum manus incidit . . ., ac Francisco Femandio hanc prouinciana 
demandauit.i (R. P. Petri Jarrici Tholosani Societ. Jesu Thesa\Tvs Rerum Indicarum. Coloniae Agrip- 
pinae. Anno MDCXV, I, p. 504. Monserrate is also mentioned on p. 518 and p. 565 Ibidem). Or, 
in Father Catrou’s version; iWhen Akbar asked for missionaries from the venerable Fathers of St. Paul 
from Goa, >the Lot fell upon the R. P. Rodolphus Aqua-viva, Anthony Manserrat, and Francis Hene- 
ric ... The Education of the Second Son of Akebar was committed to Father Manserati . . . Later 
on Father Rodolphus isent away the two Companions of his Mission, Father Henry for Goa, and 
Father Manserat for the Town of Agra with the Prince his Disciple>. During the Campaign to Kash¬ 
mir iFather Manserat had persuaded him (Akbar) that ’twere proper to depute him for Spain to the 
new King Don Philip . . .> (The General History of the Mongol Empire . . . London 1709, p. 139 
and 158). Danvers in his >The Portuguese in India* *, London 1894. Vol. II, p. 52, only mentions the 
leader of the mission, but calls him Friar Rodulphus de Aquavina. 

3 Abul Fazl expresses these feelings thus: iLeamed monks also came from Europe, who go 
by the name of Pddre . . . These monla brought the gospel, and mentioned to the emperor their 
proofs for the Trinity. His Majesty firmly believed in the truth of the Christian religion . . . These 
accursed monks applied the description of cursed Satan, and of his qualities, to Muhammed, the best 



WHEN DID THE NAME MANASAROVAR BECOME KNOWN TO EUROPE? 


Wilford therefore seems to be correct in evei^thing, — except the Manasaro- 
var. For so far as I have been able to find out, Monserrate has not left any account 
of his experiences, and I think that ^Vilford has simply made a mistake and con~ 
founded Monserrate and Tieffenthaler, who, nearly 200 years later, calls the lake, 
Mansaroar, which is almost the same spelling as Monserrate’s supposed Mdnsaruor. 

Johan van Tw^ST leads us to comparatively more solid ground, though he 
has nothing but hearsay information to give us. 

The borax, he says, is found in the mountains of the beautiful province of 
Purbet which stretches to the frontiers of Tartaria. There is also musk, nard, 
quicksilver, copper and a kind of colour. The borax is found in a river called 
lankenckhaer, running through the mountains of Purbet, coming in a narrow water 
which flows away through the middle of the country, and which they call Maseroor; 
at the bottom of this water the borax grows, just as the coral does, and the Guje- 
rats therefore give it the name of lankenckhaer. * 

Again it is the musk that opens the secrets of distant Tibet, for it is in a 
description of the principal wares brought for sale to Gujerat that the unknown 
country of Purbet happens to be mentioned. Purbet may be the northern mountains 
in general, or Kailas Purbet. The musk and borax, and the fact that it stretches 
to the very frontier of Tartary prove beyond doubt that it is Tibet. The river 
lankenckhaer must be the uppermost Satlej and Maseroor is Ma(na)seroo(va)r. The 
confused hydrography as given in the text does not interfere with this explanation; 
much more extraordinary waterways have been fabricated by explorers in our own 
time, and verbal information, given by natives, may easily be misunderstood. 

Van Twists account is dated 1638, and I have not been able to find the 
lake mentioned by name at any earlier date, by any European. 

The next time I find the name of Manasarovar is in the introduction to 
Walter Schoutens narrative. He travelled from 1658 to 1665, but the French edi¬ 
tion, at my disposal, was not published until 1708,* that is to say, at any rate, 
before the discoveries of the Lama sun-eyors of Emperor Kang Hi, and 25 years 
before d’Anville published his maps; and on the latter the lake is called Mapama 
Talai and not Manasarovar. 

Whether Schouten or his translator is responsible for the following passage or 
not, we recognise in it a certain resemblance with van Twist, but also a new, very 


of aU prophets — God’s blessings rest on him and his whole house! — a thing which even devils 
would not do.» Ain-i-Akbari, H. Blochmann, Vol. I, p. 182. 

* The interesting passage runs thus: >Den Borax wort gevonden in een water, genaemt lanken- 

vaJ ® gheberchte van Purbet, comende in een engh water, datdoor ’t midden 

gelijck den (Srad °P gront van dit water wast den Borax, even 

Beschriii-JnirhA Gusaratten haer den naem van het water lankenckhaer gheven.> Generale 

^sc^nnghe vm Indien p. 61. Even Klaproth, quoting Chinese sources, says: Le meiUe^ S 

•W r nT 1^7 rSs!^; tof" ^ ^ 

• Voiage de Gautier Schouten, I, p. LXXIIl. 
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extraordinary addition: »The place where the borax grows is called Taaquelcan; it 
is a torrent which passes through the mountains of Purbet, and goes, after a long 
course, into the great Sea, which they call Masserout, * which must be very far from 
the Caspian Sea. None, or very few of these people say that they have seen it, 
and, according to the description they give of it, it must be the Black Sea.* 

The borax probably was brought down from the market of Taldakhar (Taa¬ 
quelcan). As the river is a torrent, passing through the mountains, and is said to 
have the same name as the place, one should feel inclined to think ot the Map-chu. 
But as, on the other hand, it is said to fall into the great lake Masserout, [Ma- 
(na)sserou(var)], it is more likely the Satlej. That it should have a long course be¬ 
fore it reached the lake, is simply a misunderstanding; the informant may have said 
that one has to follow the river a long distance through the Purbet, or mountains, 
before one reaches the lake. 

The first part of tlie passage quoted is obviously taken from van Twist, 
directly or indirectly, for in both cases there is borax, a river, a Purbet, and a 
Maseroor or Masserout, the latter certainly a misprint for Masserour. The identifica¬ 
tion witli the Black Sea is rather extravagant, even more so than, as also happened, 
when Manasarovar has been confounded with Koko-nor. It would be no use to say 
that my identification were guesswork, for the name of Manasarovar reached Euro¬ 
pean ears only from native lips, and the natives of India have, even in our days, 
very seldom the slightest idea of any other lake in Tibet, than the Manasarovar. 
That the name was written down in a corrupt form depended on the fact that the 
informant did not speak sufficiently clearly, and the listener was not attentive enough. 

The next time European geographers were reminded of the famous name was 
when Father Tieffenthaler sent his maps to Anquetil du Perron. But that story 
belongs to another part of this work. 

* * * • un torrent qui passe an travers des montagnes de Purbet^ & se rend apr^s une longue 
course dans une grande Mer, quails appellent Masserout, - - 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

BENEDICT GOES AND ANTONIO DE ANDRADE. 


In about A. D. 1600, the learned Fathers at Goa did not know that Cathay 
and China were two different names for one and the same country, and as they had 
heard many years before that somewhere in the N.E. of India there existed a vast coun* 
try, the population of which was nearly entirely Christian, they seriously contemplated 
the plan to send missionaries thither with the object of »discovering Cathay*.* An old 
Mohammedan merchant who had passed some 13 years at Kambalu or Peking, told 
Father JfiROME Xavier at Goa, what he had seen and heard of Christianity in those 
regions. Such rumours had also been heard from Tibet and China and were be* 
lieved to have some kind of foundation. When Father Xavier, himself, together with 
Benedict Goes, accompanied Emperor Akbar on his journey to Kashmir, he heard 
>that the kingdom of Tebat, which expanded eastwards from Kashmir all the way to 
Chetai or Catay, contained great, numbers of Christians and many churches with 
priests and bishops*. 3 

At about this time Go^ happened to be at Goa. Emperor Akbar had, for the 
third time, invited Jesuit Fathers to come and settle at his court, and the three who 
went were Jdrome Xavier, Emanuel Pinheiro and Benedict Go&, who arrived at 
Lahore in May 1594. Akbar had great confidence in Go&, and therefore used him 


•II * Sociorum httens, qui Mogoris Regiam incolunt, auditxun est in India de celeberrimo Regno 
mo, quod Swaceni Cataium vocant, cuius iam olim nomen auctore Marco Polo Veneto notfl fuerat 
t^paeis, sed aliquot demde saeculoram memoriae ita exciderat, vix vt esse crederetur. scribebant 
ratres mi Catai Regnum illud ad ortum spectare, Borealiorem aliqiianto ipso Mogorum Regno: in eo 
Chnstianae cultores reperiri multos, templa, Sacerdotes, ritus, persuadebit. — De Christiana Ex- 
^mone apvd Smas svscept^ ab Societate Jesv. Ex P. Matthsi Ridj eiusdem Societatis CoSentarijs. 
Lion V ... Auctore P. Nicolao Tngavtio Belga ex eadem Societate. Augustae Vind. MDCXV. Lib. V. 
C. XI. p. 544. 


,r ’ *' “ 0 ° rarione credidit, illud ipsum esse regnum Cataianum, cuius Marcus 

^aulus Venetus aliique Histonci meminere, cuiusque incolas esse Christianos sed labe infectos Nestoriana 

A ~ Tholosani Societ: lesv Thesavrvs Rerum Indicarum .. . Coloniae 

Agnppmae Anno MDCXV. Tomus Tertius, p. 202. 

. , J Benoit de Goes Missionmre voyageur dans I’Asie Centrale 1603—1607 par Le R. P. J. Brucker 
de la Compagme de Jesus. Extrait des Etudes religieuses, Lyon 1879, ?• 6 et seq. 
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in a mission to the viceroy at Goa. Here he was found to be the right man for 
the commission of discovering Cathay. 

The famous Father Matteo RicCI who had got news of the intentions of his 
brothers in Goa, wrote to them, before the departure of Goes, that Cathay was the 
same as China, and Kambalu was Peking, so called by the Mohammedans. The 
story about innumerable Christians was a fable. His arguments, however, were not 
regarded as convincing, and Gofe got the extraordinary' commission to discover 
China. 

From information which Father Xavier had obtained from merchants he first decided 
to send Goes via Tibet. Already in a letter of 1598 he wrote ‘ that a traveller 
from Lahore should first arrive in Cachimir, which still belongs to Akbar’s empire. 
»From there one travels directly to the Kingdom of Tebat, * * the King of which is 
a g^eat friend of Akbar, and from where one arrives, provided with letters from this 
prince, easily to Caygar (Kashgar). From here it is only a few leagues to the first 
town in Chatai, which is inhabited by Christians.* 

The Fathers at Goa had, in this case, as BRUCKER believes, been misled 
by Ortelius’ maps and the reports of Jenkinson. However, the route of Kabul was 
finally chosen, and Goes left Agra on October 2nd 1602, and Lahore on February 
15th, 1603, disguised as an Armenian, and under the name of Abdullah Isai'. 

He was accompanied by two Greeks and an Armenian, ISAAK. 

Referring to the Himalaya he simply uses the expression »the Mountains covered 
with snow*. The Indus was crossed at Attock, which he calls Athec. Then he passed 
Passaiir (Peshawer), Ghideli and Cabul. From the road over the Hindu-kush three names 
are mentioned by TriG.AULT: 3 Ciaracar, Paruam, which is said to be the last town of 
Mogor, and, after 20 days through the highest mountains, a region called Aingharan.'* 
Thence he travelled 15 days to Calcic, 10 day's to Gialalabath, 15 days to Talhan, 
8 days of difficult journey to Tengi Badascian ,5 and finally Ciarciunar. Father Ricci 
who after Goes’ death first tried to save as much as possible of the information 
gathered on the journey, has obviously confounded some places, which, in the latter 
part of the itinerary, is easier to see. Gialalabath, for instance, is Jallalabad between 
Peshawer and Kabul. From Ciarciunar, perhaps Chahrchinar or the *Four Plane- 
trees*, he had 10 days to Serpanil,^ Ser-i-Pamir, and further, after passing the steep 
mountain Sacrithma, 20 days to Sarcil, which Brucker identifies with Sarikol. Two 

' Quoted by Brucker, p. 11, from Father Jean Hay. 

* I. e. Ladak. 

* Op. supra cit. 

* Brucker identifies these places with the Charekar, Panvan, and I-angheran, visited by Wood 
in November 1837. 

5 Teng-i-Badakshan. 

® Or as Trigault has it: Hinc post dies decern in Serpanil deuenerunt, sed desertus locus erat, 
mortalibus omnique comitatu desdtutus; in arduum montem conscensum, cui Sacrithma nomen est, in 
hunc montem euadere non nisi robustiores equi potuere, reliqui longiore sed faciliore itinere perrexerfit. 
Op. cit. p. 550. 
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days more took him along the mountains of Ciecialith (Brucker: the plateau of Chi- 
chiklik), where he had to pass six days in the snows. Thence he travelled to Tanghe- 
tar, Teng-i-tar, which belongs to Cascar, and where there was a great river, from 
which 15 days to laconich, perhaps Yaka-arik, as Brucker suggests. After another 
5 days he was in Hiarchan, Yarkand. 

From Yarkand Goes wrote a letter to his Jesuit brothers in India describing 
the difficulties of his road straight across the Pamir. * 

From Yarkand Goes visited Khotan (Cotan or Quotan), where he was much 
interested in a kind of »marble>, called Tusce by the Chinese, and of which there 
are two different sorts, one >6 flumine Cotan», the other, of inferior quality, from a 
mountain at 20 days from the capital, and called Cansangui cascio, nd est mons 
lapideust. ^ 

Goes returned from Khotan to Yarkand, and left this city definitely on No¬ 
vember 14th, 1604, passing lolci, and further, in the course of 25 days, the fol¬ 
lowing places: Hancialix, Alceghet, Hagabateth, Egriir, Mesetelec, Thalec, Horma, 
Thoantac, Mingieda, Capetalcol Zilan, Sarc Guebedal, Canbasci, Aconsersec, Ciacor, 
and Acsu. 

Brucker is perfectly justified in saying that it is difficult to identify these names, 
which have, however, a perfect local physionomy of geographical names in the jagatai- 
turki language. He identifies Capetalcol with Chaptal-kul, Zilan with Tchilan, Sarc 
with Sai-ank, and Canbasci with Kumbach. The two end stations of Go&’ road placed 
it beyond doubt that he followed the ordinary caravan road along Yarkand-darya to 
Aksu. Chilan is indeed a station on this road. ^ Sarc is not Sai-arik, for in Trigault ^ 
it stands together with the next name Guebedal, indicating one name consisting of 
two words. I will show below that Sarc Guebedal is probably Sarik-abdal. 


. , * Father larric has saved this letter: Benedictus a Goes Hircandae etiani commoratus, iter se 
difficillimum & molestis^rnum habuisse scribit, per desertum scilicet Pamech, in quo quinque amiserat 
equos idque ob intensisamum frigus; turn qu6d magna hie ligni sit penuria, ex quo ignis excitatur, 
txun ver6^ qu6d ea fit cceli incleraentia vt respirare animalia commode vix possint. hinc equi & homi¬ 
nes r^pirare saepe per viam demoriuntur. quod homines malum, allio, porro, pomisque; siccads 
comesds vitant; iumends ver6 gingiuae allio perfricantur. Hocce desertum si quando niuosum, quadra- 
ginta emedtur diebus; sin minus, paucioribus. Op. cit. Ill, p. 217. This description could have been 
^mtten by any modem traveller as well. Even the onions are still used by all native travellers in the 
high parts of the Pamirs and the Kara-korum. 

In his above-quoted work, De Christiana Expedidone, Trigault writes Tusc^, but in another 
work, Re^i Chinensis descripdo Ex Varijs Authoribus, Lvgd. Batav. CDIDCXXXIX, p. 345, the same 
author writes Yusce, which makes it easier to recognise the derivation of the word, namely yii-shi, or 
jade. Already in 1820 A^l-R^musat wrote a learned ardcle: Recherches sur la substance mindrale 
appelee Ics Chinois Pierre de iu, et sur le jaspe des anciens. As to Cansangui cascio, a name 
to which we shaU have to return later on, Brucker shows that it means Kan-sang-i-kash, or the 
>Mine of jade-stone>. 

3 lolci, Yolchi, means guide, and may well have been the name of a village from which 
carav^-men were taken for the road. A village, Yolchak, is sdll situated just outside of Yarkand, 
though on the road to Khotan. Pet. Mit 1. c. p. 5. 

^ In both his above quoted works. 
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The two firat names in tht: list wii] be found together in De C^r/sfiana 
I ianeialix alceghct, Ijiit in Sifieftis dcscripiit) as iwo different 

names: Hinciilix', Akeghet. Tlxcse may he Hangetlik or Angetlik, and Alager 
or Aia-aigir, botli places on the Yai‘kancl-Ahsi.i-road.‘ 

Hagabateth is perhaps Hajabad or Agaabad, Egriar is the common name 
Egri-yar, Mesetelec is like Merketalik or Merket-tallik, »ltie willows of Merket* *. 
I’ll alec is certainly Tallik.® Horma is tlie Persian Kliorma, date or date trect whidi 
is not at home in Eastern Turkestani tlie word has enteretl the list by some mis¬ 
take, perhajjfl depending on the fact tJtat Goes spoke Persian. Mingletla is probably 
Ming^’edi or ^one ihouaaiul and seven*. Conbasci is as purely as possible Kan-bashi 
or »tlie 1 lead of the Itline*, jlIic Beginning of the ^liticss and not Kumliach as 
Brucker believes. Thoantac sounds ver)' like Tong“t;ig or ‘iTie Frozen hlountain*. 
In Aconsersec the word Akhun eniers, anti Clacor may be Chakar- 

Bome of these names eddently do not belong to the road Yarkond-Aksu, and 
when we consider the last names of GoEs' Itinerary it bctiomcs the more evident 
that his stations have been brought in disorder by Ricci, and, coiisct](4cntlyf by Tri~ 
g.auIt.J These last names are the Desert of Caracathai, Oitograch, Gaz6, Cascianif 
Dellai, Sarcgabedil, Vgan, and Cucia, from where he had 35 days to Cialis, a small 
but very' strong city. I’urthcr 20 days to Hiidan; then follow TurpJiin, Aramuth, 
Comul, from which place 9 day's to Chiaicuon. Finally Goes reached Socieh or 
Su-chou at the end of 1605, .A young mSsstonary’, FKHNANt>Ji^, xvhom Father Ricci 
had sent from Peking to meet and assist GoSs, arrived at Su-cheo just in time to 
be present at the tntveller'^s death, xvhlch took place on April nth, 1607. 

Tlie order of the last-mentioned names shows that great confusion prevails in 
tlte whole itinerary'. Saregabedal is the same as Sarc Guebedal. A place called 
Sarik-abdal or »Yellow Abdali has been passed, and as Goes' own annotations were 
lost, the Armenian Isaac, when (|uestloncd by' Ricci, has happened to mention this 
place twice 111 the itinerary'. V’gan is Ugen on the Tarim or Ugen-darj'a, Cucii is 
Kucha. + Both Ugen and Sarik-abdal point to places at the lower 'I'anm, where 
these names are still In use. iTre two Abdal I have visiieil consisted of reed-hute 
whid: are alway's yellow. However, the ortler should have been: Kucha, Ugen, 
Sarik-abdal. 'Hie 25 days from Kucha to Ciolis therefore include Ugen and Sarik- 
abdal. 

The same is tlie case w'ith Pneian, which, as certainly being Pijang, is situated 
between I'lirfan and Hami. Oitograch is Oi-tograk, tthe deep poplar*, a name that 

' Compare Hassctistcio’s map, Blati 1, to my nairadvc b Pet. Mil., Brgnnnmi'sbimd XXVIll. 

* la SdeuliTH: Rcaultii 1 have seven names with this word, three of which coiaain lliu word 

Miit alone, the othera combined. Ja Fct, MIt. U c., three such nain» are tefened to. 

4 iStiii (Goes’) nmscttndlich geftilutes Tu^ebuch ging leider veilcrren, aber die \Dten seines 
Rciaegdahiten dea Amteniers Isaac, wurdea von der Mission in Peking aurbew ahit, unil durcJi 'rrigaull 
in seiner Gwrhlrhle der Jesailcnmusioa initgetheik . . .* Ritler, Erdkunde, II. p. Jig, 

* In 1896 [ passed a village and district east of Sboh-yar, called tiger. PeL Miu 1. c. p. fij. 

SI—IJHJT / 
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can be fauitd almost anywhere along the roads in Eastern Turkestan. One oasis 
east of Kenya anti a village between Kargallk and Gume have this name, and a 
forcst-ttact on the Kara-kasli-darya is called Oi-tograk. * 1 hese places are, of course, 
not meant, but east of Lop I have passed a Tograk^bulak. Cialis is probably situated 
somewhere near Korla and Kara^sliahr, and we shall have to consider it in con¬ 
nection with the maps of the seventeenth century on which it is nearly altvays shown* 
In Aramuth 1 believe we have to suspect Urumchi, which, by an Armenian may 
have easily been heard as Aramutchi and half forgotten* 

The same confusion must be suspected amongst the names of iluj earlier part 
of the road. The tac, tag, mountain, in 'rhoantac, and Canbasd, refer to a moun¬ 
tainous region and not to the level road from Yarkand to Aksu. Thoantac and 
Tanghciir probably belong to eastern Pamir; I have passed both a Tong and a 
Tengi-tar in these regions-* Tong-tag, or the mountains of Tong, is an expression 
that may be usetl at any moment by a icaruan basa> or »comitatus prsefectus*,^ 5. e. 
caravan-bashi. 

The diief points of Goes^ itinerary are therefore: Lahore, Kabul, Bodakshan, 
Pamir, Tengi-tar, Yaka-arik, Yarkand, Khotan, Yarkand, Aksu, Kudia, Ugen, Korla, 
Kara-shohr, Urumchi, Turfan, Pijang, Hami, the desert Cara-cachai (Kara-kitai), and 
Su-chou. 

In the history of exploration In that part of Tibet, where the great hulian 
rivers have their sources, the Portuguese member of the Jesuit mission in India, 
.^N'l'ONIO DE Andrade, is the very first of whom we have any reliable knowledge. 
He was the first European to cross die Himalaya from the Indian side, and lie 
accomplished a brilliant Journey from Srinagar in Garhtval over the Pass of Mana to 
Tsaparang or Ghaprang on the Satjej, He was the most successful missionary who 
ever entered and preached in Tibet, but he made no further use of his success. 

Antonio de Andrade was bom in 1580 in Oleiros In Portugal* In 1600 he 
was sent to Goa, and here the rumour reached him that Christians existed in Tibet. 
He says himself that lus journey to the unknown country was undertaken for the 
glory of Go<l, and that the Portuguese since long had been looking fonvanl to the dis¬ 
covery of Tibet. Goes' Joumej', and the identification of Cathay with China, as shown 
by Ricci, do not seem to have made any impression upon him, though he cannot hav^ 
been ignorant of these facts. In 1624. he got an occasion to start, and in company 
with Father MANtTEi. MarQUES and two Christian servants he left Agra, on March 
30th, and Joined, at Delhi, a caravan of Hindu pilgrims who were on their way 
to the holy places at the source of the Ganges* 'Phe journey probably went ovct 
Hard war, the Gate of Vishnu, through the dominions of the Kaja of Srinagar, a 
region that had never been seen by a European- The road along the Ganges was 

‘ Pet. Mil. I. c., p, 33, ct set]. 

Through Asia, I p, 364 ct acq., II p. joy et itq. 

J Trigault- 
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difficult and rocky. The caravan proceeded towards the heart and the g^eat heights 
of the mountains, the same road which, i8o years later, was used by WEBB and 
R.\PER, who did not know that the priority belonged to a Portuguese. In his ex¬ 
cellent narrative Raper has not a word for Andrade, but he confirms his observa¬ 
tions. In a very clever essay, C. Wessels has just drawn the parallels between the 
two travellers.* * Wessels’ work on Andrade is a very welcome addition to the 
history of exploration in Tibet, and he has put an end to tlie belief that Andrade 
should have travelled through Kashmir and the whole of Tibet and that he should 
have discovered the Manasarovar.® 

However, the missionaries continued and reached the holy temples of Badri- 
nath. Webb and Raper proceeded at a later period so far as to the village of Mana 
on the Saraswati, the upper course of the Vishnu-Ganga. But Andrade continued far 
beyond the village and struggled for success. Marques had been left behind; only 
the two servants and a guide from Mana accompanied the missionary'. After three 
days some men from Mana came up and advised him to return, unless he wanted die 
on the pass. Still he continued through heaps of snow and in blinding snow-storms. 
He graphically describes all their difficulties in this inhospitable region, where many 
travellers succumb from poisonous gases. 3 Finally the little party reached the pass, 
and Andrade describes in the following important sentence what he saw': »Nesta 
forma fomos caminhando atee o alto de todas as serras, onde nasce o Rio Ganga 
de hum grande tanque, & do mesmo nasce tambem outra, que rega as terras do 
Tibet.»‘» Or, in other w'ords, he reached the highest point of the rocks, where the 
river Ganga takes its rise from a g^eat pool, from w'hich also another river begins 
which irrigates the countries of Tibet.* We shall have to return to this passage 
later on. 

From the Mana pass Andrade saw the Kingdom of Tibet. But now their 
fatigues and hardships were also at their culmination. They were snow-blind and 

* Antonio de Andrade S. J. Een ontdekkingsreiziger in de Himalaya en in Tibet (1624—1630). 

De Studi^n, Tijdschrift voor godsdienst, w'etenschap en letteren. Deel LXXVII, N:o 4. 1912. 

* It is not rare to find the statement that Andrade should have travelled through Kashmir. 
Thus in J. P. Parraud et J. B. Billecoq: Voyages au Thibet, Paris L’an IV, p. VI; »En 1624, le P. 
d'Andrada, j^suite Portugais, p^n^tra dans le Thibet par Cachemir.* 

3 »Perhaps mofettes>, as Ritter suggests! It was the same story which was told by almost all 
later missionaries in Tibet, last by Father Hue. 

* Novo Descobrimento do gram Cathayo, ou Reinos de Tibet, pello Padre Antonio de Andrade 
da Companbia de lesu, Portuguez, no anno de 1624. Lisboa 1626, p. 7. This little narrative was 
translated 1627 into Spanish in Madrid, and into German in Augsburg. See Richthofen: China I p. 
671. The German edition was used by Ritter: Die Erdkunde von Asien. Berlin 1833. Bd. II, p. 
440 et seq. The Italian edition, Relatione del novo scoprimento del Gran Cataio, overe Regno del 
Tibet, Roma 1627, is regarded as being »olto oscura e incerta>. 

s In the French version at my disposal the word >tanque> is translated with »lac>: »Nous che- 
minimes de cette fagon jusqu’^ ce que nous arrivimes au sommet de toutes ces montagnes oh se voit 
le lac d’ou sortent la rivihre de Ganga et une autre qui arrose les terres du Thibet>, and: >Le lac 
dont j’ai parld, m’auroit foumi amplement de I’eau, et j’avai encore assez de provisions pour six k 
huit jours . ..» Parraud et Billecoq: Voyages au Thibet, p. i6 and 17. 
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could see no road. The jriride had already returned to Mana, and now the two 
servants would also return. .Andrade accompanied them* lest tliey should die in 
the snow. .After a few days they fortunately met Bothia-scouts from Mana and after 
another three days they camped in a grotto where iliey were joined by Marques 
who came up with provisions. .After a month’s rest they returned to the pass, which 
was then easier since a good deal of the snow had melted. On the other side they 
were received by emissaries from the King of Tsa(>arang, and in the beginning of 
August 1624 tiiey had reached the »Cidade Rea]». 

In Tsaparang Andrade was received tvith royal hospitality by the king and 
queen, but he stayed only one month and has nothing to say of geographical in¬ 
terest, except that the dty is situatctl on a river- In die beginning of Noveinlmr 
he is again at Agra, where he wrote his little book, which is dated November Sdi, 1624. 

But already the ne.vt year Andrade started for his second journey to Tsapa¬ 
rang. How long he remained this time is not known. He reached Tsaparang Au¬ 
gust iSth, 1625, April nth, 1626, he laid the foundation stone to the first Qiristian 
church in Tibet. On August 15 th the same year his second narrative is dated at 
Tsaparang.* From letters he has written it is clear that, in September 1627, he 
w^ still in Tsaparang. But in 1630 he ^vas at Goa, and in 1631 he sent four 
missionaries to Tsaparang. In the beginning of 1634 he prepared himself fora tliird 
expedition, together with 5i.x companions, Imi di^, March iQth, and was buried 
at Goa. 

C. ^A^'essels lias foimd that at least eighteen other missionaries followed .And- 
rades example and continued his work. Marques was still at Tsaparang in 1642. 
Only vague echoes from those days have reached our time. It is to be hoped dial 
C. Weasels will have every success in HLs intention to write an essay on these un¬ 
known missionaries, 

Antlradc’s second narrative, though extremely interesting to read, contains 
even^ Ic® geography tlian the first. He only mentions »the grand Lama of Utsang»i 
Dalai l^ma in Lhasa; and when he speaks of a city half a day from Tsaparangi 
we sLLSpect tliat he means Toiling, 

To rctura to the pool on the Mana pa-ss, W'hicli for centuries has been the 
innocent cause of misunderstandings, it should be rtottced that .Andrade speaks of a 
itanquei and not of a dago*. He means, as Wessds clearly proves, the 37G m. long 
glacier lake, which is situated on tiie pas-s, and from which the Saraswati takes its 
origin and goes down to the Ganges, llie other river which irrigates the countries of 
Ilbet is a iributary to the Sailej, But mo<lem geographers have misunden^tood him. 
MarkH-AM, fur instance, says: »He climbed the terrific passes to the source of the 
Ganges, and eventually, after fearful sufferings, reached the shores of the sacred lake 
Mansarowar, th e source of the Sutlej. Thence the undaunted missionary found 

aii RlyaSSTdu'rS ^ ^ ^ ' 
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his way ova* * the lofty passes to Rudok, and eventually, by way of Tang^t, to China.* ‘ 
HOLDICH does not believe that Andrade ever went beyond the Manasarovar, and adds: * 
»In spite of his hitherto prominent position in the field of Asiatic geography, Antonia 
de Andrade must be regarded as but a doubtful authority*, a sentence which is in¬ 
correct and unjust. GRAHAM SANDBERG, perhaps misled by some sort of odium 
theologicum, goes even so far as to say: *The scanty yet confused account of his 
journey, together with the absurd inapplicability of his exposition of their manners 
and beliefs to the Tibetans as we now know them, might excuse one for pronouncing 
the whole story of Andrada’s visit to the country to be a fraud.* 3 Ritter, on the 
other hand, pointed out that Andrade’s description of at least the Hindus’ religious 
customs shows that they had not undergone any change during the 200 years from 
Andrade to Webb and Raper.^ 

Klaproth had no doubt about Andrade’s journey to China, 5 though DU H.ALDE 
has nothing to say of such a performance.® Even Sylvain L£vi in his admirable 
work on Nepal expresses the view that Andrade should have travelled overland from 
Tibet to China. 7 In one word this view has been accepted by many geographers, 
and KirCHER, who at one place positively says that Andrade never went beyond 
Rudok, at another affirms that he continued to China. In Andrade’s own letters 
there is not a word about a journey to China, except the gorgeous title of his letter 
of 1624: The New Discovery of Great Cathay. 

In his famous work China illustrata^ ATHANASIUS KiRCHER ^ g^ves some 
very interesting information about Andrade and south-western Tibet. From different 

’ Narratives of the Mission of George Bogle to Tibet, and of the Journey of Thomas Manning 
to Lhasa. London 1879, p. LVI. 

* Tibet, the Mysterious, London 1904, p. 70. Herrmann von Schlagintweit believed that And¬ 
rade reached the province of U, but not IJiasa itself, — on what authority, I do not know. Reisea 
in Indien und Hochasien, Bd III, p. ii. Dr. K. Ganzenmiiller says: iDer Jesuit Antonio de Andrada 
klomm von Agra aus dutch die gefahrvollen Passe empor bis zu den Quellen des Ganges und erreichte 
nach furchtbaren Anstrengungen Tschaptang und die Ufer des heiligen Sees von Mansarowar.> Tibet 
nach den Resultaten Geographischer Forschungen frtiherer und neuester Zeit, Stuttgart 1878, p. 3. 

3 The Exploration of Tibet. Calcutta and London 1904, p. 24. 

■* Erdbeschreibung von Asien, Bd II, p. 44t< 

3 »En 1624, Antoine Andrada, j^suite portugais, entreprit ce voyage (au Tibet et en Chine). 
II partit de I’empire du Grand-Mogol, prit sa route par le Gher\'M, passa par le Tubet, et parvint 
heureusement jusqu’en Chine.* Magasin Asiatique ou Revue G^ographique et historique de I’Asie 
Centrale . .. public par M. J. Klaproth, p. 302. 

* >On a des lettres du P. Andrada, qui en I’ann^ 1624 passa d’Agra Ville du Mogol i Cha- 
parangue, & apr^s avoir d^couvert la source du Gange, vint au Thibet pour y prScher I’Evangile.* 
Description etc. . .. de la Chine. Paris 1770. Vol. IV, p. 464. 

3 Speaking of Andrade’s Church in Tsaparang, Ldvi says: >Ce succfes fut de coiurte durdey: 
deux ans plus tard, 1626, d’Andrada qui avait rdussi h pendtrer jusqu’en Chine par la voie de Rudok 
et de Tangut retoumait ddfinitivement dans I’lnde.* Le Nepal etude historique d’un royaume hindou 
par Sylvain Levi, Tome I, Paris 1905, p. 79. 

^ This e^tion was printed in Amsterdam 1667. I have the French edition at my disposition: La 
Chine d’Athanase Kirchere de la Compagnie de Jesus, illustree de plusieurs Monuments etc. Amsterdam. 
1670. 

9 Bom 1601 at Geisa, some time professor in Wurzburg, died in Rome 1680. 
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sources lie concludes that Chaparangue was situated in Tebeth and thus in Bobr, 
and that (n diis neigbl>ourhood Andrade was fortunate enough to make several ad-^ 
mirable discoveries, amongst other things die sources and the fountains of the Ganges 
and the Indus, about which Kircher had got his notion from Joseph MOOUlej^Se 
ivho was a Christian and who accompaniefl Andraeic on all his Joumej-s, and further 
from Father Hemu Roth, who, on hk arrival in Komc> lohl all about Andrade’s 
joume)'. Amongst other dungs Kircher leamt was the following siatementt which, 
on account of its importance, I give in the original text:' 

»U y a un grand Lac sur Ira plus hautes Montagnes de Tebeth lesqucllcs sont 
toujoufs coiivettes dc nege, duquel prenent naissance Ira plus grands Fleuves de 
rinde; puisque I'lndus, le Gange, le Ravi, I'Atech ^ sortent de ce gouffre. Le Gange 
prent son cours vers des precipitesj ou venant a tomber il fait un bruit effroyable, 
apres quoy il arrouse une agreable val6ft, & continue de rouller sra hots vers la Mer, 
oil it se va rendreA Pour ce qui est de I'lndus & des uutres deuvra, ils coulent 
doucement le tong de la Montagne, comme la Carthe nous le fait voir.» 

Kircher indeed seems to be responsible for the belief that Andrade discovered 
the Manasarovar, for later on in his work he says again: ■* lil vint ensuite (after Chapa- 
ranguc) traverser une haute montagne au sommet de laquclle il y a im grand lau letjuel 
rat (i ce qu’il dii & selon ce qu’U reconnut) la Source du Gange, de 1’Indus & des 
autres plus girands Fleuves de I’lnde: de la il prit la route vets Radoc qui rat une 
Region extremenicnt froide & septentrionale, & trfes diffictlle 4 f>asscr; c'csi pourquoy 
aprds avoir restd long temps a traverser ce paYs, il arriva k la Vi He q ui poite le 
mesme nom», ... 

Andrade has nCTcr pretended to have discovered anything except what he de¬ 
scribes in his narrativraL Kirdier did not knotv the exLstenoe of the Manasarovar 
and never mentions its name- And still, w'hen he talks of a lake, whidl is the source 
of the Ganges, the Indus and the othiT greatest rivers of India, he means, i^ithout 
knowing it, the Manasarovar. The belief that the great rivers began from the 
hlanasarovar was common in India, and it is extremely likely that both Joseph and 
Roth had been told by natives that such was the case. Without having heard or, 
perhaps, after forgetting the name of the lake, they Iiave told the same story to 
father Kircher, who made his combinations at home and found that the story of the 
lake feeding all the great rivers of India, agreed very well with Andrade’s: >onde 
nasce o Rio Ganga de hum grande lanque*, etc. It is hardly possible to diink that 
Andrade should have lived on, the banks of the Satlcj for years, without knowing 
the existence of the Manasarovar. But that is anotlicr question. He does not say 
a woni of the lake. He knew it, but he does not speak of it- Kircher does not 

* IbicL p, 6j. 

* Atbec oa ihi: map, i, e. Attock. 

> t^mpare Flioiiu, NatuTalLs t tistorut Liber VI. Cap, XVlIl. 

' Op. cit. p. 88. 
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KIRCirEU’S ACCOUNT OF ANDRaUB^S JOURyEV. tGj 

know It, but be :ipedcs of it. In ibis particular point, therefore, I cannot share 
Wessds' opinion. 

Kircher goes on to say tiiat Amirade continued to China or Cathaie from 
Riidok; he was only two months on the way, and travelled through the kingdoms 
of hfaranga and Tanchut of the Taitare. Tliis k of comse impossible, and depends 
upon a misunderstanding. 

The second map in k.irchcr’s work ‘ does not quite agree with the descrip¬ 
tion in the text, but still, this map is aji important and curious document, being the 
final result of a leamed man’s desperate struggle with great difficulties in getting all 
the seemingly contradictory information he Iiad gathered, to agree. 'iTie is 
also a hopeless confusion, where only the prindj:iaJ lines are recognisabie, but all the 
details upside down. Leaving alone the rest of this wonderful map for llie present 
I will only try to explain its hydrography (see Plate Xl). i'he map is so utterly 
different from all other maps of the time that its compilator must here have had at his 
^sposal a material not available to other cartggniphers. * Kirohi^r's map, published 
in 1667, and 1670, belongs to a type of its own, so far as Central Asia and Northern 
Hindustan are concerned. It is an anomaly in the development of Central Asiadc 
cartography. .And thi.s must depend upon the fact that the compilator has tried to 
make an illustration to Andrade's discoveries, assisted by the inforumtion given by 
bather Henri Roth, and the Christian native Joseph. 

To the north the Indian peninsula is bounded by the Montes Tebetici. As 
there are only a few' detached mountains south of this range, nobody will doubt that 
it is meant to be the Himalaya. The very highest part of this range is a naitidess 
mountain anti north of it is Radoc (Rudoc). So the mountain in question is tneant 
to represent Kailas. Near the summit, hut still on the southern side of the culmina¬ 
tion, there is a rather big lake, and from this lake the Ganges takes its beginning, 
and thence flows to the S,E, This is the itanque* or pool of .Andrade. On the 
mountain and Just south of the lake ore written tile few words whicli give the key 
to the understanding of the whole problem; Origo Cangis et Indi. In spite of this, 
and in spite of the text, whidi also says that the Indus begins from ibc lake, the 
map represent the three Indus branches as situated wcat of the mountain and join¬ 
ing at Atbec (Attock), which is indeed more correct. Thus the Indus comes down 
from mountains situated north of Casmir. At die uppermost part of the western 
Indus branch we read Pallaur, — Rolor{f)A Remembering the Indian view of the 
hydrography wc ought not to be surprised to find die Ganges coming directly out 
of die Manasarovar. We find the same mistake on D'AN-V1 i,i.f;s map, nay even on 


'■ Op^ dt* p, 6 $. 

Visscher’s mJi(i of ,bom mo. Nicolosi's of 166c, anti Caolelli's- 
cf 1683, described nnil tt|jroduced heieafter. 

i 'rht map hasr also a Belot ClOns north of Lassa Rej^nuni. 
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RENKFXL's of 17S2, more chan hunclred years later. On Kj'rcher*s map the sources 
of the Indus are more correct than chose of the Ganges. 

At some distance south of this big lake, the Manasarovar, there is another from 
which two rivers take their origin. The eastern one is obviously meant to be tlie 
Jumtia^ as Agra is situated on it and >DelIi» not far from it. U docs not join the 
Ganges l>ui goes its o™ way to the sea. There can hardly be a doubt that 
the western river is meant to be die SatleJ. Bodt the Satlej and tiic jnmna have 
two heatl branches on the map. 'ITie lake from which the tivo rivers Issue has 
no name, but on Andrade’s route west of it is Caparangue, as the cartographer did 
not know that this town was situated on die very river. 'Ihe name of the river is 
Kaiic flu., i. e. the riv'er of ICauc or Guge (?)- That the river Is the Satlej is obvious 
from its running S.W, and its joining the Indus far below Attock. Tlie hydrograpliy 
of Pan jab is of course far more absurd than on any contemporary map. 'I'he river 
comes from a lake which is situated south of the Manasarovar instead of w<»t, just 
as in the case of the two lakes at the origin of die l lwang-lio 00 the same map.* 
I his second lake is the Rakas-taL It is no wonder if the cartographer ivas a little 
fieiriklered by the information in the narratives of .Andrade and by those brought 
home by Henri Roth and joseph. AtulraUe’s route is marked on die map, though 
it does not harmonize \'ery well with the physical geography of the same map. But 
the map shows that, in ICircher's opinion, Andrade passed through »i>grinegar* in 
GarhwaJ and Capnrangue, that he crossed the Satlej and went close w'est of the 
Rakas'tal and the hlanasarovar and of Kailas, that he crossed the I ranshimalayan 
mountains to Radoc (Rudok), by w'hich the cartographer lias made the mistake to 
let the road turn east insteatl of ivest. From Rudok he has returned to India the 
sajiie way. ITiis is w'hat Rirclier believed! But in reality Andrade never went 
beyojul Tsaparang. 

Comparing Kircher's te.'tt with his map^ and comparing l>oih with Andrade’s 
narrative, the whole situation becomes perfectly dear.' On the ma]> as in the text 
the two lakes dominate the hydrographical system, just as in the mythical |ioetr)' 
and the belief of the Hindus. .Andrade cannot be made responsible for the hydrog- 
rajihy of die map. For he only saw* i>«# [kioI, from which the Ganges w'ent to 
die south and another river, irrigating Tibet, to die north. And this does not at 
all agree irith Kircher s map. T.'his is the first time a European has made the 
Ganges take its origin from tlic Manasarovar. The informant, whosoever be may 
have been, probably a native who explained matters to Joseph or Roth, lias certainly 
seen a river leaving the Manasarovar and believed it was the Ganges, and not 
simply the channel to Rakas~tal. He, or some other informanij has seen the Satlej 
If^ving the Rakas-tal, just ss the map represents it. He was, so far as we know. 


* Od Kircher s map China is taken frcAl Mortlui 1655, ocemt the Kia Lllcus wluch has dis¬ 
appeared. 
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the first, but by no means the last who made the two lakes belong to two different 
hydrographical sj^stems, instead of one single sj'stem, the Satlej, As Joseph accom¬ 
panied Andrade on all his journeys and perhaps was one of his two Christian ser\'anLs 
on the first journey, lie may have given Kircher the infbnnation which is missing in 
Andratie's narrative, Tliis is only so far important, iliat, if all facts were known, 
we should be able to fix a year for the effluence of both Jakes, I find it Ukdy that 
the informant has made his obsen-ation on die place about 1624—1627, This period 
must have been very rich in precipitation, which also agri^ w-ith Andrade's deacrip- 
tion of the heaps of snow and die snow falls on the Mana pass even in June-' 

Remembering the hopeless confusion that has existed amongst European geo- , 

graphera about the Manasarovar and the sources of the great Indian rivers until 
comparatively lately, it ts not surjirlsing that the rejiresentalion on maps some 250 ' 

years ago was still more fantastic, Tlut Andratle is innocent as to die misinterpretation 
of his text. 1 

For a long time the cartographers in Europe did not take any notice at all 
of Andrade’s discoveries.^ Only Udisle on his map of India and China, pulilislirxl J 

In 1705, has entered Chaparangue or Tibet and a big lake from which tivo rivers , 

issue, the Ganges and a river flowing dirough the Kingdom of Tibet, On d'An- 
ville's map of 1733 Dshaprong ('t'sajjarang) is also marked on a river coming from 
the Rakas'tal, hut he lias got his material from the Tibetan side of the Himalaj'a, 

Therefore Andrade had no greater influence as an explorer anti as a creator | 

of new material to the maps, dian as a preacher of die Gospel in Tibet.^ 

In this connection I will only nientlon die famous journey of tlie two Jesuit Fathers ' 

Johannes Grueber and AtbkrT Dorvili.e straight across Asia, from Peking to 
India. ITiey left Peking on April 13th, 1661, and travelled chrCFUgh Si-ngan, Lan-chow, j 

St-ning, and along the northern shore of Koko-nor. .After crossing Tsaiiiam they 
ascended die Tibetan highlands and crossed the great feeders of the Blue River. 

Tang-la was the highest range they had to conquer, a range which nearly 200 years I 

later became so famous through Hue anti Gabet, Frotn the monaster^', Reting-gomjia, 

they continued to Lhasa and proceedeil tliencc lo Shigatse, and over the Langur 

mountains to Katmandu in Nepal. They reached Agra via Patna in March 1662, : 


■ iNous nous arr^Ulmes daiu Ic ilercier village noramd pour aUendre b funte ejes neiges 

dims luj desetl qui conduit au lliibei, el par leqiiel on ne pent passer que duiaat cbm wois de I'an- 
neb; peiidoal ics dix autn» mois (ctm les chemins sent Obslnifs.* * Of the inhahitaists of Srbngar 
Anditidc says at another place: lEa oiitre, Is ncigo qui totaba cu abambnee en fit p<rir une araude 

qaantjiL^.> 

^ Contdli says that his map Oran 'ranariui was ccjustmctccl in accordance wUh the 

narratives ntitl idneiariEa of the Jesuit Fflthers, and MM. Tavernier and Thevenot, But he has do lake 
at the source of the Ganges, snd no Tsapaiang or Rndnk. So he swfna to have [guored Andrade 
romplctcly. 

* From 1658 TO t66j Fraiigois Btmier travelted in India and alau visited Raahntir, He col¬ 
lected some infoimatioii about Tilmt and the caravan rood 10 Kashgar, which belong to A bier part 
of this work. 
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havinjr accomplished one of the most brilliant journeys in Asia in a surprisingly short 
space of time. 

k is a great pity that so very few details from this journey have remained 
to our time. The two Jesuits seem not to Ivavc understood the great geographical 
importance of their achicvctncnt, and they have not even troubled to keep a rough 
diary. Wc arc only able to follow the great features of thdr jouitu^. In some 
cases, as for instance, when Grueber mentions the rivers south of Koko*nor, we can¬ 
not, with any degree of ccrtaint}\ identify them. On some old maps, howet'er, this 
journey has left its traces, and that is the only reason why 1 mention Grueber and Dor- 
ville together with Goes and Andrade. For in a later part of this w'ork, dealing 
with exploration in the Transhtmalaya, we shall have to return to this most interest¬ 
ing jollmeJ^ 





TIBET AND THE SOURCES 
OF THE GREAT INDIAN RIVERS 
ON ANCIENT MAPS 




CHAPTER XIX. 


MAPS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

In his essay on the ancient cartography of Japan, Dr. £. W. DahLCRRN says 
that the earliest geographical knowledge of Nipon partly con^sts of verbal accounts, 
and partly of maps,* * With Tibet the case is so far different that the representation 
on maps occurred only some 500 years after the first news of the existence of a 
country' witli this name reached Etirope, and this newfs is chiefly gained by the same 
great traveller who the first of all Ituropeans made known the existence of Chi- 
pangu. Turning his attention to the cartography Dr. Dahlgren points out the im¬ 
portance of arranging the existing material in s^'stemaric order, and of fixing die differ¬ 
ent characteristic types,* This sound pnnciple is no doubt easier to follow' for a student 
of Japan, a g^oup of Islands In the sea, with coast-lines which have gradually been 
mapped in a more and more detailed way during the course of centuries, — than for 
a student of a country' like Tibet, surroundcrl by land, and lost behind inaccessible 
mountain fortifications, lieard of by several travellers, approached by some, and 
visited or even crossed by a very feiv, of whom not a single one has so much as 
trieil to give a map of his route, and, at the most, delivered a very meagre and 
confused account of what they have seen. 

Under such conditions it w'ould be a useless task to tiy' and force the early 
maps of the country nortli of Himalaya into a system showing a regular develop¬ 
ment from one t5'pe to another, from one c[}och to the next. The first rule 1 can 
follow is to trace the influence of PTOLEMY until it fades awTiy under the weight of 
innovations introduced by GaSTALDI and otlters. Further it may be said that MF.R- 
CATUR represents a special t)pe, on account of the singular way in which he draws 

* Les di!but» de la cartogta]>hic clu Japon, AFcbiYes dVtades orientala, pubUdes pnr J,-A. Lnn- 
dcU. Upsal 1911, p. 15. 

• ill importe du dialinguer traits qiii caractdriseni chacub de ces typ«, ds ddmontrer leur 
originc. dc diStcrminer leur resjjectif eC de Sttim leur dvoluliaa aJlin de notcr COnuueut quelqucs- 
uns dxKpaiai.iBent jians talsser de tntces, taadis quc d'aulits ic^nivent une Intpulslon aaLveUe, rejettant 
Ifls excniissances dtrangires et preuuent des furnica qtd sc rapprochent loujoius davontAge de la n!alit^,i 
Ibidem p. 14. 
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the Ganges. So far there can be no talk of a »greater Tibet* as a physico- 
geographical or political unity; at the very most the mere name appears on 
some of these early maps. Only \vith Delisle is a really new type inaugurated, 
showing Tibet as a definitely bordered country north of the Himalaya. And with 
him we enter upon more solid ground so far as a cartographical classification in types 
is concerned. The next type, the most revolutionary of cdl, is introduced by D’An- 
VILLE, who totally changes the map of Tibet, and whose influence stretches far into 
recent times, so much so, that it can still be traced on ReCLUS’ map of 1882. To 
d Anville’s type we must reckon KLAPROTH, and all his followers amongst the great 
German cartographers, Ritter, Grblm, Mahlmann, Humboldt, Bergh.AUS; and 
even Kiepert. After d’Anville we can hardly speak of any new original type be¬ 
fore the journeys of MontgOMERIE’s Pundits, a type which has culminated in the 
actual representation of Tibet, the result of modern European exploration. HODG¬ 
SON, SCHLAGINTWEIT, Saunders and RICHTHOFEN may also be regarded as re¬ 
presentatives of different types, but as their maps are constructed only on hypoth¬ 
eses, they are of no great importance. 

While Dr. Dahlgren’s system of cartographical types for Japan embraces only 
the one century from 1550 (Gastaldi) to 1655 (M.ARTINI), for Tibet we may speak 
of types falling within two centuries, from about 1700 (Delisle) to about 1900 (the 
exploration which is still going on). This diflference simply depends upon the fact that 
Tibet has made resistance against European exploration much longer than Japan and 
any other country in Asia. Before 1700 Tibet can hardly be said to play any carto¬ 
graphical part at all, and our attempts to extract any information from earlier maps 
will therefore prove to be rather negative. But our object being also to trace the 
localisation of the sources of the great rivers we have to go back to the middle of 
the fifteenth century. In a much later time European investigation slowly begins to 
conquer the ramparts round Tibet. 

In the middle of the 15th century cartogfraphical and cosmographical studies 

were in a particularly flourishing state at Venice and Genoa, and from that period 

dates the first map we are going to consider, namely the Genoese Map of the 

World of 1447, which is preserved at the National Library of Florence (PI. XII.). 
Prof. TheoB.ALD Fischer regards it as the most important map of the 15th cent¬ 
ury, and indeed it supersedes the famous map of Fra Mauro, 1459, in the way it 
shows both the mountains and rivers of southern Asia. * Ptolemy’s influence is very 
clearly to be seen; the great features of the orography are the same as his, and the 
Indus with its five source branches is of a perfectly Ptolemaean type. The eastern¬ 
most of the branches is the Zaradrus of Ptolemy, the Satlej of our days. On the 
other hand, Fischer regards the Ganges of this map as drawn from more recent 


• Sammlung Mittelaltlicher Welt* und Seekarten Italienischen Urspnings und aus Italienischen 
Bibliotheken und Archiven. Dr. Theobald Fischer. Venedig 1886, p. 155 et seq. 
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TITE nCKOfSiE MAP OF THE WORLD. — FRA MAORO. 

n^ons, especially from the discoveries of Costu though I cannot see atiy greater 
difference from Ptolemy than in (he case of the Indus. The three feeders, Jumna, 
Oanges and Gaglira f?), come down from the great warci-parting range; a right 
tributary from tJie S,W. may be the Son, and the two great tributaries from the 
east may be intended for the Brahmaputra and Barai:, if not, as Fischer suggests, the 
northern one should represent die IrrawTiddi, for Ava is situated on its banb? and a 
legend, >majus gange amCnis) aliter daua dicitur^, is taken from Conti. So far as 
I can see, the northern tributaiy can therefore under no conditions l>e the Brahma' 
putra. In spite of diis mistake by the cosmographer his map is in these regions far 
supenor to that of Fra hlauro, which shows a hopeless confusion in the hydrography-' 
Between the Indus and the Ganges is die lake, of which Conti, a.s recorded in Ra- 
MUSIO s collection, has some stories to teH and of which he saj^ that the whole rcr 
gdon drinks of its water. Fischer identifies it wiiJi the lak^ of Udaipur ami Debar 
At the moutli of the Ganges is a city called Bemgalia. The eastern part of the 
great range Fischer suggests to be die mountains of eastern Tibet, though they are 
more l^eJy meant to correspond to die eastern ranges of the Himalayan sj-stcin. 

On our reproduction, PI. XII. the legends are illegible, but only a few of them 
may be ot some interest. Along the northern range with its several towers we read- 
^as turres con{strtixit} presbiter Johannes rex ne indusis ... ad eum patei accessus* ’ 
The range k siho adorned with a gate, from ivhich dm Ganges issues. The 
five feeders of the Indus come down from the >porta ferrea; i,bi Alexander Trataros 
m{diKitJ,. On the part of the map which corresponds to the present Tibet and at 
the Side of the golden image of a kneeling king die following legend was still visible 
m the iSth century': »rex Cambalech hie (r) est magnu,<i cariis*.^ 

ImaiTs montes inaccessMes is a great range which starts from the western end 
of the principal range and runs to die N.E. To die east of it is Sejihia ultra 
maum montem and soil further east two other ranges called montes inaccessibil«i. 
n this region, w^ueb m later years went under die denomination Great Tartaria. a 
l^^gcnd reads: »Hic adeo . . . habitantur ex ebreorum g . .. t ... ne (generatione) 
tribiLs decern (r)M(lus^) qui leges sute ... gener.. These degenerated Hebrew^ tribes 

bX^nde' 

died tiJLughX 

In 1457 to MS9 ^ mvm, the learned Camaldolensian from Murano, drew 
map o the wo rld (PI. XIII), which, though famous, was, so far as .Asia is con- 

VeiwW r'iT"" ^ VLiggfatori V.n.riani .. . Vol. U, p. 345, 

: te * •»S7. p. 

vi. vn. ,,h„be,i.h. d., ■ 
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cerned, no improvement upon Ptolemy’s map. * * There is, however, probably for 
the first time on any map, to be found the name of Tebet north of Mihen, Cina, 
and India Terza. This notion is derived from Marco Polo. Ganges and Indus come 
down from the southern side of M. Imaus. Indus has five feeders, of which the one 
in the middle comes from a small lake. The easternmost feeder, corresponding to 
the Satlej, is the longest, and, beyond it, on the northern side of the Imaus, is a 
lake called Mare Breunto. The Ganges has two principal feeders, the western coming 
from M. Imaus, and the eastern from Tebet. To the west of the Ganges we read 
the name Phison, indicating that the Ganges was one of the four rivers of paradise.^ 
The Indus flows to the Mare Indicum where Bangala is situated, while the Ganges 
goes to Sinus Gangeticus. Between the Indus and the Ganges and parallel to them 
flows the river Mandus coming from a nameless lake, situated in a little range south 
of and parallel to the Imaus. The fact that the city of Ava is placed on the eastern 
bank of the Mandus proves that this river stands for Irrawaddi, and the information 
is drawn from Conti. In this respect the confusion on Fra Mauro’s map is much 
greater than that on the map of 1447, where the river of Ava is at least to the 
east of the Ganges. 

It is interesting to note that the river of Ava is shown as taking its origin 
from a lake, just as Barros reported less than a hundred years later. Should Fra 
Mauro s nameless lake be an embryo of the mysterious Chiamay Lacus which caused 
so much mischief during later centuries? It is not impossible that the same Burmese 
myths and legends have been the root from which both lakes have derived their 
appearance on early European maps. Whether this interpretation be correct or not 
it should be remembered that on a map of 1459 no fewer than three lakes are placed 
near the sources of the Ganges and Indus, though two of them are, just as the 
sources, placed at the southern side of the Himalaya. ^ 


* Prof. Theobald Fischer has published a >Fac-siraile del Mappamondo di Fra Mauro dell 
anno 1457, Venezia iSyyt. Another Mappamondo di Fra Mauro is published in Studi Italiani di Filo- 
logia Indo-Iranica diretti da Francesco L. Pulld, Vol. IV. Atlante della Parte I. Firenze 1901. In Holdich*s 
Tibet the Mysterious is a reproduction of the part of the map where the name Tebet is inscribed, p. 8. 
For our purposes the sketch in Zurla's work, supra cit., will be sufficient. It has the title: lAbbozzo 
del Mappamondo di F.’ Mauro Camaldolese, Cosmografo Incomparabile alia MetA del Sec. XV. (Gia’ 
esistante nella biblioteca di S. Michele di Murano ora nella Marciana)>. 

* The hydrography of Genesis 2: 10—14 has dominated the geographical world for many cen¬ 
times, as pointed out in earlier chapters of this work. In a manuscript collection found by Mario 
Longhena at Parma there is, amongst other things, an anonymous Orbis Descriptio, probably from the 
beginning of the 14th century, where the hydrography of Genesis is explained as follows: »At fluvius 
egrediebatur de loco voluptatis ad irrigandum paradisnm qui inde dividitur in quattuor capita nomen 
um Phison id est Ganges ipse est qui circuit omnem terram Eiulat id est Indie ubi nascitur aunim 
illius terre optimum est. Ibique invenitur bdellium et lapb onichinus. Et nomen fluvio secundo Geon 
id est Nilus, ipse est qui circuit omnem terram Ethiopie. Nomen vero fluminis tertii Tigris, ipse vadit 
I^r ass)rrios. Fluvius autem quartus ipse est Eufrates: ipse vadit per terram chaldeorum.> Studi Ita¬ 
liani . . . Anno V, Vol. V. Append., p. 22. 

3 Fra Mauro’s map is influenced by Marco Polo. There is a lake Lop, and a Deserto Lop; 
there are Samargant, Balch, and Jerchan. Tangut is placed at Lake Lop. Chatajo and Cina are 
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On maps from the latter half of the 15th century Ptolemy’s geography is 
paramount. The sources of the Indus and Ganges are always on ^e southern side 
of the Himalaya, so for instance on the World Map of BUONDELMONTE, before 1481, 
and on that of Martellus Germanus, which is based on Portuguese data from 
the end of the 15th century. On this map we find a range of mountains wnth rami¬ 
fications going through the whole of Asia, and provided with the classical names 
Paropanisus, Imaus mons, Hmodi montes, and Sence montes. The westernmost feeder 
of the Indus is just opposite the Fons Oxi. The Fons Gangis is specially marked.’ 

different countries, and between them is Tebet. Serica is also marked as a separate country. FI. 
Amu, Amu-darya, comes from opposite the sources of the Indus. 1 do not know in how far P, Gothan 
has anything to do with Odoric’s Gota, the only name that is mentioned from Tibet by the old Friar. 

' A. E. Nordenskiold, Periplus, An Essay on the early History of Charts and Sailing-directions. 
Stockholm 1897, p. i n and 123. To the proofs, from the interior of the continent, that Fra Mauro 
has used Marco Polo’s material, Nordenskiold adds the following from the seas: »That Marco Polo’s 
account of his travels formed one of the sources of Fra Mauro’s drawing of East Asia, is shown by 
the large islands Zimpangu and Java major marked on the eastern border of the planisphere, as well 
as by several of the long legends. It is also clear that numerous observations of other Asiatic trav¬ 
ellers were at the disposal of the learned Calmadolensian, though the way in which he used this ma¬ 
terial as, for instance, in drawing the coast-line of Asia between the Red Sea and the Ganges, does 
not say much for his ability as a map-draughtsman.> Ibidem p. 141. 
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On a map called Tabula Superiarts fndm ei Tartaric Majorii from Ptole- 
mseiis Argentorati 151a, we find at Ica^t the name of Tebet north of India, aa a 
iriirvival from Fra Mauro's map. llaron A. E. Nordenskibld also says that this 
map is almost exdnsivdy foimded on Marco Polo traditions.' But Tibet scon 
disappears again. 

Such is also the case tvith the map of the world by NlCOL:\S DesueNS, of 
1541, FI. XIVA It seems to be made especially for the use of sailors, for along the 
coasts and islands there are numerous names, but in the interior of the continent 
only a very few. The Indus and Ganges are there, as usual, but tljcy are less cor¬ 
rect than on Holemy's map, being meridional and paralld writh each other* Another 
shortcoming of the map is that the unlntemipted range all through Ada has been 
dissolved into many different and quite isolated mountain groups, each giving rise to 
one of the feeders of the rw'o great rivers. Only the source of the main branch of 
the Ganges comes from a group called Montes Imani. Kurtlier north are, from east 
to west, Can de Tartaric, Cathay, Sogdiana and Bactriana* 

On PI, XV we see an example of the bastard maps, where tlie interior of 
Asia is of pure Piolemsean type, whereas the outlines of the coasts are founded on 
later observations* It is an anonymous map of the world, which, upon insufficient 
evidence, has been ascribed to GiACOMO Gastaldi* C. H. COOTE lias proved this 
to be wrong, and found that it must be based on contemporary Spanish and Venetian 
maps, for instance, diose used by DUiCO HOiJEM in >558, and DIF.GO GtTi’tERREZ 
in 1562, which are derivations from DlEGO RlBERO of 1529, and others* The map is 
in four sheets of the two hemispheres, and dated Venice, Tramirini, 1554*^ It of 

* Facjdniilc-AtlAfli Stockbolitt tSBg, p, 73, 

" iGijtogniphijfche HenkmlUeT snr EatjdKckiiu^gfu:^^bicht« voji Amenka^ Ameuj timl 

AfEika^ Bwiz dtr K^lrnglkhca OfienUidneii BihHothek « - - hc:rfiu^£^ebeEi von 

Viktar Haatzsch und Ludwig fk:hiiiidlf ^9^3- 

^ Rcjnnikabk: Maps of the XVih* XVHh ^ XVIlili ccnturicai reprcidsicBd in tEdt 
Ip ilj 4 ? B<rdd Nyenliuls Collection Ijeyden, Indited by C* tL Cooti:, Amitcrflani 1394. 
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Asia on the World-map, published at Venice, 1554. 
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Gaaoldi'i Mapj of the Indbn peiuiuiila«, in Rnmuaiot 1554. 
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Special interest as it shows how difficult it was for die carto^phcrs to abandon rtolemy, 
wen at a time when fresh discoveries had proved hini to be ivrong, and it is a 
oompromise between the classical geography and the epoch of the great dis¬ 
coveries. ‘ 

In RamUSIO’s famous collection of and Voyages we find two maps 

drawn by Gastaldl and representing both Indian Peninsulae^ (PL XVI). The Farther 
Indian Peninsula is so far interesting that it shows us, clearly for the first time, 
the great lake Lago do Chiamay in upper Biinna, a curious phenomenon indeed on 
the maps of those days, and to which we shall return in a later chapter. Otherwise 
die outlines of the two Peninsulie show the characteristic form always given to them 
by Gastaldi. 

We now have to consider a most important and efjoch making map namely 
Tertm Pars Asm by jACOl’O GastaLDI, 1561, PI. XVIl.^ The northern mountains 
which hitherto have formetl one range stretdiing east to west, is now dissolved into 
many ramifications, groups and systems in all dircciions, ^ The central part of the 
Himalaj-a is still very' narrow, though it consists of a double range separating India 
from Diserto de GunvL Towards die west, this partition wall widens out to a regular 
mountain knot corresponding to the Pamirs, Badakshan, Chltral, etc. The classical 
names for Himalaya, Imaus, Emodus, etc., have disappeared, and in dieir place we 
find direc new names, from west to east: Monte Dalangi'er, Monte Naugracot, and 
Monte Vssonte, which, for a long time to come, should reappear on nearly all Eu¬ 
ropean maps.* 


' Tbc map of Dicgo Rlbcto (sn.'t Periplus XLIX) w so fir inlertstins that the IikIub, with two 
double-ticadcrl Bourcca, comes from tbe uorlli^rn sitte of ihe Iniaus; the sources Of ihe Ganges are 
flitunted naith cf the niouQtoiTis. 

■ RiunaflH): [^ma volume^ & Sitcanila cdilLOnC Delte Kavigationi cl VLuggin \ eBCiiji, MDLinL 
The first editian wiu puliiished in 153&- 

i In NoTdcrbski^Ld'R l^'eriplus^ Pf. LVL 

* Accandifig ia Ur, Dahl^en a good deal oi the mountain ranges and river oa Gastaldi a 

map have probaW/ been entered for a mere dccorzitlvc purpose, and •with the intendon to fill up the 
bJank.^ of fbe map. 

* Should Dafanp-er be the Dhaula^ii aud Vssoiste Or Usonfsc, the moiiatahut of Utaang? As 
quoted above M'jiveniieT aaya that the high mountains whkh are crossed by the road from Nepal to 
BhuiflOi i. e. Tibet.| in hia dapp known under the name of Natigrocoi- Tht latter^ the most im* 
pOrtant of the ihree^ is the same ajt Nagarkatr the aamc cf a cUy with a fort called Kangra and a 
slirlne of Mnhamayai as it is styled m the AiD'i-Akbari. Albcrunl was present at the conquest cf 
this city by the Mohammedans. In the l^arik-i-Firishta the city is meodoned under the tuuuc of Kngm* 
kotc. Compare also Elliot's History of India^ VqL II, p. 443. 

Id Europe^ Banos is probably the ftrsl who heard the name Nagarkot. He dcsailTcs the form 
of the Indian peafoBula, saying that the xcuthem angle ia rcprcscnt'id by Cape Comond^ and the two 
tiorlheru onfis by the ^sources of the rivers Indus and Cangeas; these rivers come out from the maun- 
tains which Ptolemy calls EmaOt and ih^ natives Dalonguer ^ N^vngracott and which are bo compactly 
crowded, us if they would conceal the soorces Of these two m-ers. (Ramusio: Primo %'oliime Se* 
conda edidone Ddle Navigatioui ci Viaggi, VeEtctia MDLllIl, p, 4^7^ Ck) Both the tnOUnliiiiiST die city 
and the prosTnee of Nagarkot arc often mentioncvl in the uarratives from the acvenlccnlh oentury., thus 
for Instance in those by Edward Terrj'T Sir Thomas Roe, and after them by rle l^tt in his He im- 
perio Magui Mogolis eic^t p, it. Father Gcorigi writes Nogliokot in has Aiphabenitn TibetantitOj p. 456^ 
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If, therefore, both in the coast-lines of the Indi'an peninsula aiul in the oro- 
graphical airanffenient of the mterior, the influence of Ptolemy has completely dis¬ 
appeared on Gastaldl^s map, we find sdll a last trace of his hydrography in the 
tO[Kigrapbica1 situation of t 1 :e Indus and the Ganges, as well as their principal tribu¬ 
taries. Ail the feeders come from the southern side of the Himalaya. Clicsimur, 
Kashmir, is situated on the upjjer course of the main Indus which comes from Naug- 
racot, in tlie neighbourhood of vvhidi is also the source of the Ganges. It ts <liffi- 
cult to identify the Satlej, unless it is die great tributary on the bank of which is a 
town called Capclang. Hiat Aloltan is placed on the lower course of the same river 
and Lalior on one of its tributaries signifies nothing, for such mistakes are very 
common in mudi later yeans. 

in the regions north of the Himalaya the greatest conrusion prevails. There 
is no sip of a Tibetan highland, nor of a country^ Tibet, though Fra Mauro had 
entCTfxl it on his map a hundred years earlier, Tangvt Pro, fe placed north of 
Regno de Camvl, and Diserto de Lop north of Diserto de Camvi, on which a legend 
speaLs of the horrors of the desert. The tSiagno* heriveen the two ilcserts may be 
Lop-nor. But everything is u]>aide down, and to find some more traces of Marco 
Kolo we have to leave the basin of Lop and enter the basin of Sir-darya. This river 
is called Taliosca, or, on the Prima Pars Asi^, Tachosca* It its rise in a 

meridional range of mountains, at the foot of which is Marco Polo^s tlarge town* 
l.A3p. Proceeding westwards we find Ciarcian, Potn, Caschar, Cotan, Caschar, all well 
known from Marco Polo, Kashgar has thus been marked twice, Aesu is also there, 
on the same tributary as a second I..ahor. All these towns are situated on the Sir- 
dary'a and its tiibutartcsi. But we have no right to blame Gastoldi. Pie has certainly 
done the best he could with the material existing at his time. Regarding Lop, for 
instance. Ills map agrees with Marco PoIo^s text: iLop is a large town at the edge 
of the Desert, which is callcil the Desert I>op . . . On quitting this city they enter 
the Desert.i ' And we must not forget that Marco Polo has harilly anything to say 
of the mountains and rivers of these regions. 

In opposition to Fra Mauro, GastaJdi has no lakes in or near the Himalaya, 
Only Abh f„ Ab-i-ainu fluv-ius, comes from a lake further west On one of the 
Chinese rivers flowing eastwards we find the towns Turfan and Camul. 

Taken as a whole Gastaldls map does not teach us anything new of the 
conn tries north of the Himalaya, and it not, for no new material had been 

CO ectcti s^ince ^^^lrco PoIop And still thi^ general appearance and arrangefnent of 


iJksukIi be the Crtlicr pla« of the som# name, mi! nnt the Kagrafcot which luu viveu Hbiuikya 

Ju leittjMinuy ^ ^ 

Lu iJm: fuUowin^ noter »Lh nmu de Nmugrorot tom J’HimQlayo- 
la rome mvdeme: NoKiirko^ «i un leiuple et hr pilcrioage cOlibw du p-tys <tc 
Kangra. qut est k lOiwsi de Simla, «i Sud-Est du C.icJieiiu«. An XVil* riids, on ^teofl cb 

noni a tonte k chaine qui iidpare I Irde d« "nhet.* (Lc Nttul, Vol. i n o* \ 

‘ Yule'i Marco PdId, VdI. I, p. 196. 
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The Wall-map of Asia in Sala dello Scudo, Venice, restored in 1762. 
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GRISELLINl AND THE WALL-MAPS IN SALA DELLO SCUDO. l8l 

his map marks an enormous improvement if compared with those of his pre¬ 
decessors. 

In this connection the famous Wall-Maps in the Sala dello Scudo, in the Doge’s 
Palace at Venice cannot be passed by with silence. At least one of tliem, embracing 
the whole eastern half of Asia, and part of America, is of special interest to us. ‘ 
The four maps were drawn by Giacomo Gastaldi in the middle of the sixteenth 
century in place of the older maps which had been destroyed by fire in 1483. The 
map of East Asia is, beyond doubt, a work of Gastaldi. All four maps were restored 
by Francisco Grisellini in 1762.* * 

Comparing the two maps, Gastaldi 1561, and Grisellini s restoration of 1762, 
with each other, we must confess that the latter is by no means an improvement, 
so far as our regions are concerned. The coast-lines of the Indian peninsulas have 
not undergone any change in 200 years.^ The two great rivers and the northern 
mountains are practically the same as before. But Camul, Hami, which in 1561 at 
least was placed north of the Himalaya, is now removed to the south of it, amongst 
the feeders of the Ganges. North of eastern Himalaya is Cataio Provincia, and 
north of it Tangut. Still further north is the Deserto di Lop. E.S-E. of the sources 
of the Ganges, and N.N-E. of the mouths of the same river, is Thebeth, which there¬ 
fore seems to be placed somewhat south of the eastern continuation of the Himalaya. 

Grisellini must be said to have been successful in preserving all the charac¬ 
teristic features of Gastaldi’s map, and he has been extremely conscientious in avoid¬ 
ing all the improvements which were so easily available at his time. The only 
fact that he has saved such an absurdity as the Chayamay Lago is sufficient proof 
that he would not alter Gastaldi’s geography in the least. For already on DelISLE s 
map of 1723 this lake had disappeared altogether, and at Grisellini’s time nobody 
believed in its existence. 

* In 1909 I got a photograph taken by the kind initiative of Prof. Mittag-Leffler in Stockholm 
and Prof. Volterra in Rome. Later on I had another photograph taken, of which PI. XVIII, is a repro¬ 
duction. It should be compared wth the iSchema della tavola del Palazzo Ducale dt Venezia>, in 
Studi Italiani, Anno V, Vol. V, p. 58. 

* Compare Dr. E. W. Dahlgren in my »Trans-Himalaya>, Vol. II, p. 406. — The secretary of 
the Society Ramusiana in Venice, P. L. Rarabaldi, wrote, in 1908 a very able memoir on the four 
maps, which was sent to Prof. Volterra, and by him to Prof. Mittag-Leffler. I have the manuscript 
at my disposal, for so far as I know it has not been printed. In it we read: >A un restauro, aveva 
detto il Grisellini, non si pud pensare: non era il caso di ripulire, riparare, accomodare . . . il solo 
ed unico che ne rimane e quello di rifarle di pianta.> Grisellini’s proposal was accepted by the 
Senate and it was decided that the maps should be restored »as a mark of honour to the Patrician 
Marco Polo, whose discoveries and voyages had been delineated in many places of the said maps*. 
Rambaldi shows that Grisellini’s intention was to copy Gastaldi’s maps, and that the Government agreed 
to that plan. Generally speaking the four central geographical decorations in the Sala dello Scudo 
may therefore be said to give the same representation as the maps from the middle of the sixteenth 
century. — Compare also Zurla: Di Marco Polo . . . Vol. II, p. 374, n. 

3 >Non v’ha dubbio; I’attuale disegno dell’ Asia sulla parele della Sala dello Scudo arieggia in 
tutto il tipo Gastaldiano, come facilmente si pu6 vedere per le due penisole dell’ India e dell’ Indo 
Cina>, (Pidle in Studi Italiani Vol. V, p. 59). 

^ Compare, for instance, Euler’s map of 1760. 
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The second Asiatic map, which was, at the same time, restored by Grisellini, 
^braces western Asia, including the Black Sea and the Caspian, and contains all 
the geographical knowledge of his epoch regarding this part of Asia. As a survival 
from the Venetian map of 1447 has still an unknown region wnth »Scyt£e non 
subjecti», otherwise, at its easternmost edge, it gives us such modem denominations 
as Coteli Hmdokusj, i. e. Kotel-i-Hindu-kush. Just south of the Fontes Ghjon or 
sources of the Amu-darya is Parvum Tibet with its capital Eskerud seu Tibet, per¬ 
haps Iskardu. The north-eastern part of Hindu-kush is still called Caucasus, and 
soudi of It IS Regnum Cachemirae. This map, therefore, does not at all touch the 

region we are studying, and the information it gives belongs to a time, 200 yearn 
later than Gastaldi. 


On Diogo Homem’s map of the world, PI. XIX, tlie Indus is almost as usual, 
while the Ganges comes from the N.E. instead of N.W. The length of both rivers 
IS vep,' much exaggerated, depending on the fact that the Himalaya has been re¬ 
moved northwards to the centre of Asia, halfway between its north and south coasts. 

orth of the mountains is India deserta, and south of them Desertum Indie. The 
date of this map seems not to be known, and only a very few dates from Diogo 
Homem s life have been preserved to our time. Most of his maps remained as 
manuscripts; those known were made in about 1530 to 1576.* 

We now come to Gerhard Mercator’s famous World map of 1569, of which 
have a copy on PI. XX, representing our regions of Asia.* It is the most im- 
port^t cartographical monument of the sixteenth century and as such it may be regarded 
as the foundation of the more recent scientific geography. It shows how difficult it 
was even for the most erudite scholars to abandon Ptolemy, for Mercator does his 
best to save the Ptolemsan image of Asia, and to reconcile it with the modem 
discoveries. Therefore he has, with really touching perseverance and industry created 

a monstrous representation of S.E. Asia, at a time when these parts were much 
better known. 3 ^ 

co^t-lmes of the Indian Peninsula are very good indeed, and even better 
than those of Gastaldi a few years before. In the general orographical arrangement we 
recognise the ranges of Ptolemy, the jspina dorsalis* of all the maps, and from it 
tne several ramifications in different directions; the meridional Imaus, the meridional 
range west of it, which is a water-parting of the Sir-darya, the Casii montes and 
smir^ montes separating the Oechardes from the Bautisus, the Bepyrrus mons, etc. 

, ^ ^ the Oechardes and Bautisus run eastwards, on Mercator's 

y run rom sou th to north. On the Oechardes and its tributaries we recognise 


Our PL XIX is a reproduction from a 


* Hantzsch and Schmidt: Kartographische Denkmaler 
part of their Tafel XVII. 

dnick nach'i,''o!Si I.sel. - W.llkane. Facsimile-Licht- 

kS aa .on d.r Caallachaft to Erf- 

3 Richthofen: China 1, p. 643. 
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many names from Marco Polo, such as Cassar, Kashgar, Samarcham, Samarkand, 
Carcham, Yarkand, Cotam, Khotan, Peim, Ciartiam, Cherchen, Lop, and Desertum 
Lop. If any fresh reliable informarion were the foundation of this arrangement, it 
would afford us an excellent proof that Oechardes is indeed the Tarim, as generally 
supposed. But Mercator has been far from sure, for on the southern feeders of his 
Jaxartes flu. we find again larchem (Yarkand), Cascar and Cotan, and Samarkand is 
also placed at one of the northern tributaries to the Abiamu or Oxus. In the latter 
case Mercator has followed the example of Gastaldi, in the former his own intuition 
assisted by Marco Polo’s narrative. At any rate he has consulted two different 
sources and believed he had to do with quite different places. It is a confusion 
similar to Ptolemy’s when he heard of the Tarim from two different informants and 
believed he had to deal with two different rivers. But so far Mercator has abandoned 
Ptolemy that he makes his Oechardes and Bautisus join, after which the combined 
river empties itself into the Glacial Ocean. 

Mercator has the legend Bautisus nunc Quiam flu., in which we recognise 
Marco Polo’s Kian or Kian-Suy, the Kinsha-chiang. Along the banks of the river 
he has placed some very interesting names. At the left, or west side we read Caindu 
at two places. He has it from Marco Polo who saysj iCaindu is a province lying 
towards the west», by which, as Ramusio explains, is meant that it is to the west 
of Tebet.' Marco Polo further says: »After riding those ten days you come to a 
river called Brius, which terminates the province of Caindu.i This river Brius is the 
upper course of Kinsha-chiang, and entered on Mercator’s map as the upper Bautisus, 
— nunc Quiam. Near Caindu, Mercator has a lake \vith the legend: >Lacus salsus 
in quo margaritarum magna copia est», directly taken from Ramusio s version of 
Marco Polo: >There is a great salt lake here, in which are found pearls.» 

Just east of Caindu and thus in harmony with Marco Polos text, Mercator has 
both a country and a city Thebet, that is to say, on the right or eastern bank of 
the Bautisus. If Mercator could be used as an authority at all, those who identify 
the Bautisus with the great Tsangpo, should find an excellent support in his map. 
But the situation becomes perfectly hopeless considering tlie fact that the river runs 
to the north instead of the south, to the Glacial Ocean, instead of the Indian.* * Any 
attempt to reconcile Marco Polo with Ptolemy must of course be a failure. 

West of the meridional Imaus Mercator has Taskent on the river Sur, Sir- 
darya(?), going to the Kichai lacus. Lake Aral (?); on one of the tributaries is Aczu. 
Further south dwell the Kirgessi, Kirgis, and there is Belor desertum olim Sacarum reg^o; 
S.W. of it is again an addition from Marco Polo: Pamer altissima pars totius continentis. 

* Yule’s Marco Polo, Book II, p. 53 and 56. Yule thinks Caindu is a Tibetan name, as the 
du should be the ordinary Tibetan do, as in Amdo, Tsiamdo, etc. 

* A short distance above the junction of the two rivers, Turfon and Camul are placed on the 
Oechardes, and east of the joint river, near the north coast of Asia is a place called Naiman, ob¬ 
viously taken from Plano Carpini and Rubruck, who both mention a people called Naiman. Rock- 
hill’s Rubruck, p. no. 
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The Indus sj^tem is nearly exacdy the same as Ptolemy’s. That the main 
Indus is shown as coming dou-n from the mountains which border Pamir on the 
south may be regarded as an improvement. The Zaradrus, Satlej, has not changed its 
appearance since Ptolemy; the only difference is that, on Mercator’s map, it comes from 
a meridional range separating the catchment area of the Indus from that of the Ganges. 

The most extraordinary thing is, however, the way in which Mercator has 
drawn the Ganges. He identifies Golfo de Bengala with Ptolemy’s Sinus argaricus, 
and makes two rivers join in the Ganges delta. The one from the west is called 
Guenga flu., and corresponds to a certain extent with Gastaldi’s Ganga f. But on 
the latter is Orissa and it is therefore the same river as the present Mahanadi which 
indeed flows through Orissa and has its own independent mouth in the Gulf of 
Bengal. The lower course of Mercator’s Guenga, on the other hand, represents, as 
it were, a last fragment of the classical Ganges. The second river comes from the 
north with two branches, one from a mountain range south of Mien regnum, the other 
from Vindius mons; this river, after the junction, is called Chaberis, and identical 
with Ptolemy s Chaberus, which falls in the Sinus argaricus. As the Chaberis flow’s 
through Aracam, a country which Gastaldi had placed correctly, Mercator has taken 
a river from the west and a country from the east and let them meet in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bengal. In 1569 the coast of Arakan w’as very well knowm by all 
Portugese sailors, so one cannot understand why Mercator has placed this coast- 
land in the interior of India. 

The w'orst is, however, that he removes tlie whole Ganges system far to the 
east, places it in southern China and confounds the Ganges with the Hsi-chiang. 
Therefore Ptolemy s India intra Gangem Fluvium has to follow' on the way eastwards, 
and is to be found in upper Burma, Yunnan, and Kw'ang-si where we read these 
words: Indostan que veteribus India intra Gangem. The river itself he calls Cantan 
flu. olim Ganges, and the city Cantan olim Gange, which is situated in the Hsi-chiang 
delta exacdy at the place of Canton. The feeders of the Ganges are exactly the 
same as on Ptolemy s map: Diamuna, Ganges, Sarabis and Bepyrus. On the upper 
Diamuna, Jumna, is a town Cabol; but on a western tributarj' of the Indus there are, 
also correcdy, both Cabul and Chesimur. The mountains from which the feeders of 
tl^ Ganges come belong to the Imaus, and there is a legend: Formicae hie aurum 
€ odientes homines sunt, the old story which first was told by Herodotus. 

Dr. Dahlgren has explained the cause of this singular mistake. On Mercator’s 
map of the world we read, as an addition to the name of Sumatra: olim Taprobana. 
Instead of identifying Ptolemy’s Taprobana insula with Ceylon, he believes it to be 
Sumatra. And as Ptolemy’s Ganges was situated east of Taprobana, the real Ganges 
must come out to the sea east of Sumatra. He finds even a resemblance bet^veen 
the words Canton and Ganges.* He confuses Uvo islands south of Asia, and there- 


‘ Dahlgren: Les Ddbuts . .. p. 34. 
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fore the hj='drograpby of tlie interior of the contint^nt lias to be completely changed, 
and a fact which had been known for fifteen hundred years disbelie\^ed and 
destroyed. Here indeed the words of Arrian may be used, w“hen he says that 
AlexandcTi confounding die sources of the Nile with iliose of the Indus only on 
account of the crocodileSi was > forming his conclusions about things so great from 
sudi small and trivial prcinisscsj* But we should not judge Mercator too severely, for 
cv^n ^6o years after liLs time Klaproth confoun<led two other great rivers in these 
reginnst and led die Tsangfio into the Irrawackh instead of the Bralunaputra^ ’ 

Tim Gangeiic hydrography of Mercator %vas uncritically accepted by many able 
geographers, amongst them OrITiLIUS and HONDIUS/- We have now to examine 
three of Ortdlus' maps. 

"Hie first, PI. XXJ* lias the title Tarfa 7 ^'^ jiW CMmt 

(iS/o)*^ Here the Himalaya, or rather the whole of High Asia is marked as a long 
latitudinal range, Imaus mons rjui & Caucasus» or Monte Dalanguer and Monte 
Vssonte. North of Monte Dalanguer Ablomu fl. occupies a very^ great space of 
Central Asia. North of and parallel irith the Anm-darya is the Chesd fl* or Sir- 
dary^a on the upper course of which ive find Marco Polo's stations just as on Mer¬ 
cator's map- Occliardes and Bautisus have disappeared p In tlic heart of the con¬ 
tinent, and north of the mountainous belt are Solitudines vastac and futthcr north 
Desertum Lop, which is indeed correct- N.E. of Monte Vssonte are Camul and 
Turf an with a legend: His montibus Rhaharbarum prouenit. East of Monte \ ssonte 
is the country of Caindii and on the shore of the enormous Lacus salsus is the citj' 
of Cainduir To the cast of the same lake is the province Thehet* The citj* of Thebet 
is placed on the river Mecon fl^ M- Paul: Quian;, which falls into a lake called Minia 
lacus. Marco Polo's Kiang has thus, within ten ycarsT famous geo¬ 

graphers, been mistaken for, in one case the Bautisus of Ptolemy bound for the 
Glacial Ocean* in the other for the Mekong bound for the southern Sea, while Kin- 
slia-crbiang, the groat Yangtse'chiang LjouikI for the East Chine=se Sea, remained un* 
known. 

■ Fkrrc Bergcmn says of Mercator's GtuifiK: n’ai janpris pfl me |>?rsujLiEcr qiic cc fiifc jin 

in£inCi coiume a tres^bicu femorquf fcti Mr. k Carde IkaHX de Manllju:, «n un partiaifer 

Bur oe sujcL Cc qui sc peat encore co n funner par la longue couree du G^nge, depuis mont.igne5 
d'tfsssoutc ik AujmiCDt (qid soflt k Cuucasc d: Thmivc d« anciens) dont U sort Jnsqu'aii golR? de 
Bccgalc, oil il rcmbouchc. Ce qui csl encore iemoigia <5 iwir 1 « Relations nouvelles de$ Jcsiiite% qtii 
fyni remont^ k Iod^ de ^ m'U|^es jusqu'au ^rand Roiaunie de Thebet, ou Tibet.» Voy^^es fails 
priticipaleinent eji Aflne dana Ic XII, XIIIj XIV Ct XV siecles '— Tome premier^ A La Haye 173S p- 77- 

” In the text to Newer Atla^,' odcr WeUl^eschicibuiig, jknder llieil, AiDsctanliimc apud lah^mnEm 
jEmssonium, .Anno 1641, the dififerent versions about the source of the Ganges me enumerated: some 
say il \ms no Kpecial origin, others that il comes frORi ihc Scythian niountains, still others that It 
comes with ET&at noine fmm its snuren, etc. And Snally: ^Dic&er Fluss mrd in dcr SchrifU Ftson 
genctireE, von den Geo^phh norh dicse atunde gp^ucht, und von etlichcn fUr den jctitfen gehalteni 
welt her aich in den sifistm oder MccrschnsB Keng^l^ begibt, dtewdl er neiublich bey den Inwohiiem 
dleser on Gueugua Uuser Mfrifutifr aber hiilt den Gangem aus ■^viclmgen Ursacheu fiir den Rio 

de €aiitaoii.v 

7 Orteliui! Tiiealiuni, 1570. 
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The location of Thebet reminds us of the way in which it was placed on 
the map in Sala dello Scudo. But it is surprising to find Hami, Turfan and Tibet 
placed on the banks of one and the same river, namely, the Mekong! Only the 
extremely meagre reports of Odoric and Andrade explain that such mistakes could 
be made after their journeys, though, of course, very likely Ortelius did not even 
know their reports. 

For his map India Orimtalis Insularumque adiacientium typus, PI. XXII, 
Ortelius has consulted Gastaldi in orographical matters, as is seen both by the names 
and the form of Dalanguer mons, Naugracot mons and Vssonte mons, — and Mer¬ 
cator in hydrographical matters. Mercator’s Indus is of Ptolemaean type, and such 
it remains with Ortelius. The Ganges is combined with the Canton river, and still 
it is much shorter than the Indus, which gives us an idea of the great deformation 
the form of the continent has had to suffer. Even in details Ortelius has followed 
Mercator; so, for instance. Mien, or Burma, is placed west of the Jumna; the coun¬ 
tries are removed to the west, the rivers to the east. It is a relief to return to 
Gastaldi after such cartographical orgies! 

PI. XXIII, finally, is a reproduction of a part of Ortelius’ map: Persici sive 
Sophorvm regni typvs, showing the sources of the Indus and the Oxus. The form 
of the Indus is, to a considerable degree changed from the sheet in the same atlas 
which I have represented as PI. XXII. But the type is practically Ptolemiean. 
Chesmur, Kashmir, and other names on the banks of the feeders are the same as 
on Gastaldi’s map of 1561. The mountains Dalangpier and Naugracot are artistically 
drawn, in horizontal perspective, the vertical perspective belonging to a much later 
time. They form the watershed between the sources of the Indus and the Amu- 
darya, a view that is generally correct, and had been adopted by Gastaldi, after the 
original example of Ptolemy. The lake from which Gastaldi makes the Amu-darya 
start, is much exaggerated in size on Ortelius’ map, where it is called Abie fons. 
Even in our days the view that the Amu-darya starts from a lake, Chakmak, has 
had defenders, a view that has been definitely proved to be wrong by Lord CURZON.* 

Amongst the maps from the sixteenth century which I have seen, one, entitled 
China, ohm Sinarum regionis, noua descriptio. Auctore Ludouico Georgia, 15^41 
(PI. XXTV) is the first in which Ptolemy’s Ganges has been completely, and in a most 
revolutionary way abandoned. We shall have to consider this extraordinary type in 
the next chapter, dealing with more famous draughtsmen, who adopted this type of the 
Ganges. For the present be it sufficient to say, that the two principal source branches 

* The Pamirs and the Source of the Oxus. London 1896, p. 36 et seq. Reprint from the 
Geographical Journal for July, August, and September 1896. 

WTien Captain John Wo^, in 1838, discovered the Sor-kul (Lake Victoria), he was sure he 
had found the source of the Oxus. He says: >before us lay stretched a noble but frozen sheet of 
water, from whose western end issued the infant river of the Oxus>. And again: >This, then, is the 
position of the sources of this celebrated river ...» He called the lake Sir-i-kol. A Journey to the 
Source of the River Oxus. New Edition. London 1872, p. 232. 
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LUDOVICUS GEORGIUS AND LINSCOUTEN. 

are called Caradris flu., and Beperi flu., names which at any rate have a certain 

resemblance to Ptolemy’s Sarabis and Bepyrrus. 

Another curious phenomenon that we meet for the first time are the t^^^ source 

branches of the Hwangho, the one coming from f^ aw^ to the no^, 

from an enormous, oblong lake to the south, simply called Lacus, and which shall 

also be considered later on. , , ^ i. u- 

LinSCOUTEN’s work * is accompanied by two maps, though no y is m 
hand. The first is a world map on Mercator’s projection: Orbis Terrce compendtosa 
descriptio of Petrus Plandus. Here the Indus is as usual with its sources in Chi^ere. 
The Ganges has a meridional course and its t>.’0-headed source nor^ of the Hinm- 
laya, east of the meridional Imaus, a type which often returned m later ye^. To 
the west of the same mountains is Lop desertum. The Chiamay lacus with its our 
issuing rivers is as usual. The second map in Linscoutens work falls east of our 

regions. 


• Itinerario, Amsterdam, 1596. 





CHAPTER XXL 


MAPS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


On our wanderings through the centuries we have to proceed beyonil tlie 
middle of the seventeenth before we can talk of any dcfiniic clxange lit tlie right 
direction in the fidd of Central Asiatic cartography. Properly speaking it is a tlls- 
appointing task to search dtrough the maps of three hundrrd years without finding 
any reliable information about the country we are studjung in this w'ork, and srill It 
is a task of absorbing interest, at least for those who have seen these regions with 
thdr own eyes, and therefore xvill understand how and why this terrai surrounded 
with its girdle of mentis inaccessidiles, could remain incog'itita for such a long time. 
Hie maps will tell us, far better than any words, how human knowledge, slowly but 
surety, conquered the coasts, and, step by step, proceeded from them cowards the 
interior; hoxv China, India, Turkestan and Siberia little by little assumed more rea¬ 
sonable forms, while the nucleus of High Asia, Tiliei, still remained unconquerable. 
In the seventeenth century we shall see how the scientific explorers at home and in 
the field will approach the borderland of Tibet without reaching the country itself. 
On some maps from this period even the name of Tibet will be missing, while other 
draughtsmen are very' uncertain of its whereabouts. Still the journeys of Odoric and 
Andrade remain forgotten and have no inllucnce at all on the maps, with only one 
exception, Kircher's map, Pi. Xi. But after the journey of Grueher and Dorville 
in 1661 and 1662 the cartographers could no longer ignore the mysterious country, 
which so far had been a fata morgana to them, and had, towards tlie eve of the 
next century', to assign for it a place somewhere north of India. 

'ITie first map we are going to discuss is the ^Novtssima ac fxaeiissima t&iins 
orSis t^rraruni descripHo ntagna'* by JODOCUJs HONDIUS, Amsterdam l6n, PI. XXV'.^ 
He conscientiously used the materid e.xisting at his time and as no nexv information 
had been won from the countries north of India, he has notlung to add beyond die 

' Mftp of ihtf WoflJ hy Jodocu* Hoedius iCm. Edited by E. L, Stevenson and J. Fischer, 
New yotk tooT. 
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Standpoint of Mercator and Ortelius. Mercator had spoilt the Ganges and had been 
assisted by his personal friend Ortelius. Under the weight of such high authority 
Hondius could not return to sound classical lines, and did not dare to take the 
Ganges back from its unfortunate visit to China. The Indus keeps its groimd, and 
has the same type as on the maps of Gastaldi, Mercator and Ortelius, a type 
which was inaugurated by Ptolemy. Ortelius and Hondius have made the river, 
after the junction of the Panjab feeders, too long, which is a step in the wrong di¬ 
rection from Ptolemy, Gastaldi and Mercator. The Chiamay Lacus is also there with 
its fan of issuing rivers. 

I have mentioned above Thomas Herbert’s book,' which brings us nothing 
new from our rivers and mountains. But he had travelled in India and knew that 
the Ganges was not situated in China. So on the little map (PI. X) accompany¬ 
ing his book, the Ganges has returned to its old place, and it even shows how the 
sacred river comes down from a rock in shape of a cow’s head, situated near Hard¬ 
ware in Siba. The Lacus Chiamay he has left alone. The general features of the 
Indus are somewhat better than on the maps of the great cartographers, though 
Attock is placed below Multan. The name Peniab is adopted, but Satlej, which 
had come down from Ptolemy to Gastaldi, Mercator and Ortelius, has not been entered. 

Quite a new type both in hydrography and orography of Central Asia is to 
be found on a map with the following title: Nova Orbis Terraruvt Geographica 
ac Hydrographica Descriptio, ex optimis quibttsque optimorum in hoc opere Auc- 
torum, Tabulis desumpta a Franciscus Hoeius (PI. XXVI).* * In the northern half of 
Asia the Oechardus fluvius and Bautisus are still to be found as in Mercator’s time, 
but Marco Polo’s stations are transplaced from Oechardus to another gigantic and 
more westerly river, on both sides of which Peim, Cotam, Lop, Desertum Lop and 
Ciartim are situated. This river is partly in connection with the Chinese hydro- 
graphical system, partly it comes from a very great oblong lake, which is also to 
be seen on Hondius’ world map (PI. XXV), Further west Taskent is placed near 
Kithai Lacus, through which the upper Ob flows. On the Oechardus is Turfon, on 
the Bautisus Camul. Caindu and Thebet which Mercator had allotted to the Bautisus, 
have again disappeared. 

The Indus is unchangeable as always and exactly the same as on Hondius’ 
world map. Regarding the Ganges the difference is so much the greater. The river 
has returned definitely to the Gulf of Bengal, its course is meridional, and it is in 
length nearly twice the Indus. The source, near the Ptolemtean Turris lapidea mons, 
is therefore situated almost straight north of that of the Indus. It is surprising that 

* Some Years Travels into Africa & Asia . . . London 1638. 

* Remarkable Maps .,. Edited by C. H. Coote, Amsterdam 1894, The editor informs us 
that it is the earliest large map on Mercator’s projection issued in Holland in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. The original plates were first engraved for Blaeu in 1605. The name of Jans- 
sonius has been replaced by that of Hoeius, the name of Allardi (Coster) by that of Allardt who 
flourished about 1640. 
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SO much uncertainty could prevail in Europe regarding the Ganges, which had been 
drawn far more exacdy by the Alexandrine cartographer 1500 years before. 

As a consequence of the exaggerated length of the Ganges, the chain of moun¬ 
tains, running west to east, which had been accepted by nearly all geographers and 
maps, has disappeared almost entirely. Only the meridional Imaus is left in the 
middle of a net of irregular and fantastic ranges. 

One clearly sees how Ptolemy’s authority begins to shake. But this was no 
gain for geography. Where Ptolemy has been respected, as for instance in the 
case of the Indus, the Oxus and the Jaxartes, the map is tolerable, but to the east 
and N.E. of that region nothing corresponds to reality. 

We now have to consider two maps that are of the same type as that on 
PI. XXVI. So far as rivers, lakes and mountains are concerned it may be called 
Janssonius’ type. The first, PI. XXVII, has the title; India qiia Orientalis dicitur, 
et Insvla adiacentes. It is first known to us in GUILJELMUS Blaeu’s ^Le Theatre 
du monde, on Nouvel Atlas^, 1640.' The second, PI. XXVIII, is from lOHANNES 
IanSSONIUS’ Newer Atlas, oder Weltbeschreibung, Amsterdam 1641, and has the 
title: Asia recens summa cura dehneata Auct: lud: Hondio. It was prepared in 
JanSSON’s offices in 1632. 

Comparing these three maps, PI. XXV, XXVII and XXVIII, we at once see 
that they are founded on one and the same original drawing. The Indus is of Ptole- 
msean type. On the map bearing HOEIUS’ name, PI. XXVI, the river flows S.S-W; on 
the t^vo others S.W. As can be seen on lanssonius’ map of Asia, of which PI. XXVIII 
is a part, the source of the Ganges is much farther from the Indian Ocean than 
from the Glacial, and should on a modem map have to be placed in Dsungaria, 
48 N. lat. instead of 31°. If the draughtsman had really felt confidence in the situa¬ 
tion he has given to Marco Polo’s Cotan, Poin, Ciarci, and Lop, he would have 
been alarmed at the thought that the Venetian traveller on his way eastwards from 
the last mentioned place to Sachiu in the province of Tan gut, should have been 
obliged to cross the upper course of the sacred Ganges. But he has not been sure at 
all, and following the example of Mercator he has entered the same places once more, 
namely, on the great river, which we remember from PI. XXVI, and which obviously 
is a forerunner to Hwangho. 

On PI. XXVI the lower Ganges had a S.S-E. course, on PI. XXVII and XXVIII 
it runs to the S.S-W. No rest is g^ven the sacred river. In the course of a few years 
it has been swinging like a pendulum between Canton and Bengal. And when at 
last the mouth gets settled in the Gulf of Bengal, the whole course of the river be¬ 
gins to swing the other way, while the Indus, the river of Alexander the Great, was 
too firmly fixed by historical events. 

Of the three rivers we shall have to work out through the following chapters, 
the Indus, Satlej and Brahmaputra, until I have the honour of leading the reader 

• Remarkable maps . .. Edited by C. H. Coote. 
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tg their actual sgurces, only one, namely, the Indu^, appears In ilie iJiree maps 
we arc iltsetissitig now. The Satlej which was clearly marhed on the maps of 
Gastakli, Mercator, Ortelms and Hondius (1611), cannot be idendfietl on tlie maps 
of Blaeu and Janssom'tis. For on the easternmost river of Panjab, which should be 
the Satlej, we find Chcsimur, Kashmir. On Hoeius' map, PL XXVI, on the other 
hand, Chesimur is locatcil further south and at the west side of the Indus. .At an 
epoch when Ptolemy begins to fail in disgrace, Zaradrus fluWus is one of the treas* 
ures he takes \rith him to the ^-alley of oblivion, and it should take many years 
before this river was restored to its right place. 

As to the third river, Brahmaputra, there is even less sign of it on our three 
maps than on Ptolemy’s, and even Gastaldi’s, unless the westernmost of the four 
rivers coming from the Chiamay Lacus is an embryo of iBrahmaa son*. But this is 
a problem to which we shall have to return later on. For the present be it sufficient 
to point out the important part played by tills late and Its gigantic emissari^, form¬ 
ing a combinetl lacustrine and fluviatile sj'Stem which occupies a considerable area 
of completely unknown country'. In their desperate attempts to solve the question, 
Mthich, even in our day's, has not been definitely settled about the courses and origin 
of the Indo-Cliinese rivers, the old geographers have saved themselves from the 
dilemma by creating an enormous lake, a real n \1 other of the Waters*. 

On all three ma|:» i\racam (Arakan) is placed on the Ganges; Verma on the 
river from Chiamay lacus k Burma. 

The mountains on the throe maps are about die same. On PI. XXVII they are 
more coUected together an<i forming more natural ranges. On lansson's map (PI. XX\TII) 
the names Dalonguer and Naugracoi are adopted. Perliaps Simau (PK XXVI), and 
Simmau (PI. XXVIII), is nothing but (Mon)a imau(s)? Otherwise tive classical names are 
rarely usett on the maps, thou^ lansson cannot abandon them in the te.'ii to his atlas. ^ 

IVoc^jding from janssonius 1641, PI. XXVIII, to Saa'SOK d’Ahrkville 1654 
(PL XXIX)* we become a^vare of an enormous improvement. The I.ac de Chiamay 
is the same, but the whole hydrographical arrangement of the Ganges and the Indus 
is changed in the right direction. The source of the Ganges is brought down from 
48“ N, lat. to 41", and the source of the Indus is to be found in Rahia Tibbon, 
probably die Raja of Tibet, i. e. Ladak, as it is north of Cassimere and its capital 

* The lust in the Kewer Atlas does not nt all agree with the map. fn the chapter ;\sia it sayN: 
jUnter scinen vielen unit grossen Bergen theykt derjeoige desaca Name Taunis, ganu Askm vod dn- 
andcr ab and fangt .Tti den UferQ dw .Meers gegen Morgen an-» Tf the ffloumain begiua in the cast 
and divides the whole of Asia it must raa ftoiu cust to wesL But on the map it mas from north to 
soiith, .ind the name Itnaus is found very Dear the coast of the Oladol Oceuu. Of the sonice of the 
Indus the same test says; >Dieses Waaaer eatspringt in deni /»x^ oder ubersten Gflpffel des Bergs 
Caucusi nekher Glipffei Puropamtssus, von ricneo so jelzund dnrbey wahnun Naugornit wild gcoenoct, 
LiulU nach seiner gautzen lange auff 900 meyl wejjs .. ,» And fmally: lUnter soJehen Bergen hangen 
dcT /mnui. Emodui und Parepamium als des C^Hiusi stiici und they! gleichsam aueiiiandis^.» The 
test is therefore coniKt, but ihe map h wTong. 

■ L’lnde de^ et delA le Gauge, ou est I’Elnipire dii Grand Mogol.. . Paris 1654. 
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Sinn^cr. The riYcrs of Punjab begin lo abandon ilie PloIenTxan type. As Labor 
IS currecdy on the Ravp the next river to the S.E., with Sultanpore^ must be the 
Bias, and the next, Coul fl., the Satlej, which has its tsonrces in southern raniihca- 
tions from Himalaya^ 

The great northern water-pardng of the tndus and tlie Ganges is called Moni 
de Canease. North of it are the sources of Amu-dary'a, Tartarie, Tibet, and Turtjue- 
stan. Tibet is shown as a tittle part of Tartarie. Soutli of Mont de Caucase is a 
network of ranges in all directions. One is caltoi'l Oalanguer Mont, another Dow 
Lager M., Dhaulagiri (?j. Natigracut is not user) as the name of a mountain, though 
as a nile, un maps of the sev'enticcnth century this denomination stands for nearly 
the whole Himalaj'a, On Sanson's map it only signifies the province and the town 
in hCangra, and is comparatively well placetl. 

The upper Ganges goes through a lake at Hardwar in Siba. Screiiegar, known 
from Andrade’s journey, is placed below instead of above Hardwar. The Canges 
has still a nearly meridional course. The chief impression one gets from .Sanson’s 
map is that it Ls foundetl on fresh and more reliable information in the country itself. 

Another ntap of the same draughtsman has the title: Destripthn dt la Tar- 
iarte, is engraved in Paris 1654, and published in Sanson’s atlas; Cartes generahs 
de imUs tes parties du mande, 1658 and tbyy.* With a few exceptions this map 
(PL XXX) shows all xi\t characteristic features of those by Hoeius (PI. XX\T) and Jans- 
sonius (Pi. XXVIII), The Oechardcs and Bautisus are there under someyvhat changed 
forms; on tlie latter Marco PoWs Sachiou is entered. The Caramoran or Hwangho 
h^ dropped the branch which came from the great oblong lake, which, itself, has 
disappeared- Ihere is no sign yet of Koko’nor which wdjl soon begin to wander 
about in these regions as all the other lakes. The source of the Hw'angho is situ- 
atcci at a short distance from the coast of the Glacial Ocean, just as before. Ihe 
Chinese have through centuries, though without sufficient proof, been supposed to 
regard the Tarim as the upper course of the Hwangho, If this view has been 
known to lanssonius and other cartographers of tlie seventeenth century, one could 
understand why they Jtave placed the stations of Marco Polo on or near the upper 
TOurae of the Hwangho, The river (PI. XXX), on which we read CaJachitK* (Kara- 
itai..), and lower down Lop, should therefore be the "rarim. Cotami Peim, and 
Ciartiam (Cherchen) arc placed south of the main river, as is indeed correct. As 
tlie last fragments of Ptolemy's Oecluirdes and Bautisus, with 'rurfan and Camul, are 
so, beyond doubt, the Tarim, we should be able to trace this river thrice on die 
maps from the utidrile of the sevcftleerith century'. 

The classical tmaus, that Is to say the northern half of its meridional part is still 
ere, near the sou rce of the Hwangho. h seems to us strange to miss such geographical 
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regions as Dsungaria, Tian-shan, Eastern Turkestan, and Kwen-lun, though they had 
been crossed and seen by several travellers. How utterly they are missing is best 
seen by the fact that the Siberian Ob and the Indian Ganges have their sources in 
one and the same range. In a comer between two ranges N.W. of the source of 
the Ganges sufficient room has, however, been found for Tibret forsan et Tobrot. ‘ 

Only a year after Sanson d’Abbeville's map of Tartaria had appeared, or in 
1655, Father MARTINI published his Atlas of China which marks a perfect revolution 
in the European conception of the far eastern empire.* We have to direct our atten¬ 
tion only to the frontispiece map: Imperii Sinartim nova descriptio, of which PI. XXXI 
is a part. To beg^n with, the course of Hwangho, or Croceus flu., 3 has been much 
corrected, and the river takes its rise in two lakes, Sosing and Singsieu, as is indeed 
the case.^ West of Hwangho the Koko-nor makes its appearance under the name 
Mare nigjum Sinis Cinghai. The Chinese name of the Blue Lake is Tsing-hai, so 
cesrulettm or cessinm would perhaps have been more adequate than nigrum, in a 
country with many Khara-nor and only one Koko-nor. However, the e.\istence of 
the lake on the map proves that Martini has never confounded the Koko-nor and 
the Chiamay lacus, which sometimes occurred in later years. He does not reject 
the latter, which he calls Kia L., for he had no reason to disbelieve its existence. 

Xamo desertum he identifies with what the Europeans used to call Desertum 
Lop. To the north of the sand desert he has Samahan Tartariae sive Samarcandae 
Pars, which is surprising. And south of the same desert is Tibet Regnvm. Then 
follow Kiang Regnvm and Vsvgang Reg^um all of which belong to the western 
countries of Si-fan.® 

As regards the situation of Tibet, Martini has given a new impulse to the 
development of European knowledge. And still he has a very uncertain conception 
of where it really is. On his map he places it in the Koko-nor district which we 
know is inhabited by Tangut and Mongol tribes. But in relation to Martini's Koko- 
nor it is to the S.W. as is correct. Speaking of the country Laos, or the N.W. 
part of Siam, which he correctly places east of Arakan, Father Martini quotes the 
manuscript of Father Leri.a, in whom he has g^eat confidence, and who, during his 
mission travels, had visited Laos, and found it inundated by its rivers in summer. 
»For when the sno ws of the mountains of Tibet, — I (Martini) believe that he (Leria) 

’ Probably misprint for Tibbet and Tobbot. 

* Novus Atlas Sinensis a Martino Martinio soc. lesv descriptvs, ... 1655. 

3 >fluvius Hoang nomine, Croceum aut luteum dico, id enim Sinice sonat, i colore» ... (Mar¬ 
tini, p. 14). 

♦ lOrtus Hoang fluvii est inter Australes montes (Juenlun, quos incolae OtuniSo vocitant.> Otun- 
lao must be the Odontala of the Mongols, specially as Martini relates that the water comes up in more 
than hundred springs. 

3 In an article: Relation de la Tartarie Orientale. Father Martini says: >Les Chinois disent que 
ce Royaume (Si-fan) est bomd par les montagnes de Min, & par la Riviere Jaune qui y passe Ces 
montagnes ont beaucoup dVtendue, & se joignent enfin i cedes de Quenlun, qu’on nomme auWement 
les montagnes Amasses, doii la Rivifere Saffran^e (Hwangho) tire son origine.» Recueil de Voiaires 
au Nord, Tome III, Amsterdam 1715, p. 163. This is an extract from the Latin text in his aUas 

2^—131387 I 
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means 'Vunnan, which bonlcni on libet,— begin to meh, the riTCrs swell to such a 
degree that the whole country becomes inundated of it^ as Egypte from the waters 
of the Nile,^' In tliis case Lena probably means Sal wen and Mekong which have 
their sources in Tibet, and only flow through Yunnan. 

Finally ^lartini has heard, from Chinese informants, that nearly all of (he 
greatest rivers which flow to die south, amongst them the Canges of Bengal, and 
the rivers of Pegu and Siam, have their sources in the mountains of Kwen-Iun. We 
must remember that Martini had at his disposal for the countries west of Cliina only 
very- poor anil false maps, and that he had no eosj^ task in locating the Kvven-Iun; 
which he supposes is not verj^ far from Labor and the kingdom of Tibet.* * Thus in 
this case the Ganges comes from the Kwen-lun. But at another place ^ he says: 
Just there (note: front where the Ganges takes its source), towards tlie west, is a 
\cry great lake which is called ICia, trom which come the Ganges & the otiter rivers 
have marked on the map.- It w'ould therefore seem as if Martini imagined the 
Kwenriiin to be situated somewhere between the Tibet Regnvm and the Kia L. of 
hLs map, as the Ganges comes both from the Kwen-lun and the Kia Lacus. And 
here we have the poor Ganges starting upon a new wsit to China* 

It seems to have taken a few years before the great northern branch of the 
Hwangho, coming from its lake near the coast of Mare Tartaricum was finally ex¬ 
tirpated from die maps. \V''hile F. de Witt on his map of about 1660'* has accepted 
the Hwangho of Martini, he has retained ilie long northern branch, which is to be found 
on Ludoxncus Georgius’ map of 1584 (PL XXIV), and then on Hoeius' of idcxi (PI. 
XXyi), and on lanasonius' 1641 (PI XXVlll). Thkvenot, who makes a reprint of 
Martini’s map, h^ entered a river coming from the west and flowing north ofKoko- 
nor ,5 and not existing on the original map. Kircher faliJifully follows Martini.® 

Returning to the S,W., we find that also the example given by Sanson d'Abbe- 
MlJe in 1654 w-as followed in the next years. Such is the case with the Indian map 
of de W itt, about 1660, on which the Gneui Hay Lacus .stanAs as an anachronism,^ 
and with a map of XlCOLOsi, 1660,* To the same category belongs the map illus¬ 
trating the work of FlLtNiiJOIS Bernier, j6yo,^ and certainly innumerable others. 


^ N^Ovus Ailiu, p, Rctiiol, p. 164* 

h,r,A i/. *^t*“«* qu^ifs omiin (of Kwuiabo) dehef, omulno iVnuuuios ei;i;e existimo^ eosoiie 

ab dlcm mjigni Monona Regia, qti.iin LaOr vocant, aiit a restio Tebet. imo 
Uengate. .Mmot Hislortmquc Cjunbogi*, aJJosque non 

mY ■ ^ regi< 5 Ttcs im^aiit, Ipse loccrum rtgEaniimqiie situs pliu'lam 

originem, demo nstiant Sine.* 

5 Ndviu AtlEiii, p, jj; Remeil, p, j^i^. 

* Talnila 'roTtatiAe et majoriB panis RegnT Chin!*. 

» ^adonii rie divers, voyages oirlcU.x, Faria 
Giina Illustraa, 1667. 

« ftST'twtf "O'-o Co^ctum et Dmsuai Per F. de Wtt Araaldcxlami, 

iJcll Hercote e ilvdio geografico di Gio. BatiUtii Nfcolori . .. Vol, j, Runu 1660, 
voyages cl« I rwotois Benner. AnM-tenhoi The first edition appeared in 1670. 
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Before we leave tbe influence of Sa4i5on d'Abbevrille over Central Asia, and 
pass on to an entirely new type, and before we have to consider the further ad¬ 
ventures of Koko-nor, a lake which was rediscovered, though not v-isited by- Martini, 
w'e have to go back upon two <]uestions not dealt with hitherto. The one is Benc' 
diet Goes, the other the first appearance of Koko-nor. 

Benedict Goes tniveUed 1603—1607- His narrative was published in i6ffi by 
Father Tngaiilt. On Sanson d'Abbev'ille’s map of 1654 some names appear which 
can hardly be taken from any other informant than Goes. Such names are Garcur 
(Goes: Caracar), Tanghetar (Gois: Tengitar), Egriar (Goes: Egriar), Horma (Go«s: 
Horma), Sark (Go^; Sarc), and Cuche, or Cuchia (Goes: Cucia). ‘ Several other 
names mentioned by Coes and entered on Sanson's map, were known before, as 
Aitock, Jarchan, Cascar, Aezu, Chialis, Turfan, Cantui, Cotam, and oihens. 

Benedict Go&> is therefore a new element added to Central Asiatic cartography, 
thougli, of course, he has not made it easier for draughtsmen to understand the relath-e 
situaiiori of mountains, rivers and cities. Martini's map of the Hwangho had a very 
great influence which stretelicvl far lowanis the interior of the continent. Ami on 
Kirchers map of 1667 (PI. Xl) we clearly find an attempt to bring Goes'route into 
harmony wiili tiie cartographical image then ejcisting of Central Asia.® He has even 
entered the route of the Jesuit, though lie places it between the Montes Tebetict or 
Himalaya, and Caucasus mons, which, if the map only approachetl correctness, should 
be the lian-shan. This is one proof that Goes does not assist the cartographers. 
Another we slmll find in Cantdli's map of 1683. 

As regards Koko-nor, we found on the map of 15S4 (FI. XXn'), auctore Ludo- 
uioo Georgio^ an oblong lake, at least three times as large as the Chiamay T^ciis, and 
simfijy called Lacus, from iivhicli the southern branch of the Hwangho took its rise. The 
same lake reappeared on Hondius' World Map of t6i i (PJ. XXV), and is still name¬ 
ly, unless Cirheuai la stands for Cirheuai lacus. On Hoeius' Map of the World (PI. 

which dates from about 1600, but was repuhlislicd about 1640, inth later dis’* 
coveries, the lake is called Lacus Cuicui Hay*, which has some faint resemblance ivith 
Hondius’ Cirheuai. On die maps of China and Tartaria in lansson's Newer Atlas 1641,^ 
the mj-sterious lake is called Lacus Cincui Hay, which approaches the correct spelling 
mudt nearer than Cuicui Hay and CiHicuai; that all these versions liave their deriva- 


* Tnher J, Bmcker: Benmt rte Go^s, Lyon iSjg. 

* F. G. Krnniri is theitforc only partly wlira he characteriiw die cortojsriphy of tbe pe* 
nod alMiit 1680 to 1690 in th« foUowtdf; words: iThe mnpn of Nonheiu and Ctnlnl Aaia which Up 

k a|ipi;cired in Europe outride Russi:!, were not on £ic^u.iil abseiTationt but am 

ottiy he rte*cnbctl 5s cosmogrnphical ^tysteinii ^phically fepnesemed, as much as possible stipplemenlwl 
by the aotounia of medisBVptJ irjivelti;ts.> Rcmnihable Maps, Introduvtion. 

' The first of these haa the ride: China Vetetibbs Sinajriti Regio mine [nedis Tame iiictn, and 
IS a Wpy of the .iboye-meiirioned map of Liidouico Gcor^fio, 158^. The secoed is culled Tartaria sive 
j lnii«rium. On the map .Ask receos summa riiri delm«ita, aucu Jud: Hondio. also 

Dt ‘ ^ drawTi In the traditional way, lui the name has not been given, 

toCC rl. XXVIII-J 
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tion from a. common so'urce is evklont, though ihoy have been spelt in a more or 
less careful way* Sanson, 1654, rejects the lake, so far as can be judged from his 
map Ph XXIX and XXX. On Martinis map, 1655, the oblong lake has disappeared 
dcimitely, but the nanie has, in a purer version Cinghai, been transferred to the 
real Koko-nor. 

We have thus the series Clrhcuai, Cuicui Hay, Cincui Hay, and Cinghai, all of 
which are the Chinese Tsing-hai or Koko-nor, and we are justifted in sumtising that 
the mysterious lake is nothing else than the Koko-nor. For some 60 years Hwang- 
ho has been supposed to come, partly, from this lake, but Father Martini has got 
more reliable news, anil shows that it has no connection whatever with the river. 

Pi. XXX 11 is a reproduction of a mojjt interesting map: Indue Orkntalisme 
non fnsularum adimeniinm Neva Destripiio Pev Nicolamn Vissclur. ‘ 'Phe 
editor, C, 11 . COOTE, says of it; *It will be convenient to note here the date of the 

production of this map; it w'ill be founil inserted In J, Jansson's Novas Aitas^ dtus 

ut Welt Besc/ttiilang §tk tW., Grosso Atlas (St/i part) IVasser-lVeit, Amsier- 
danSf i 6 sj —j<F folio, Mas. p Tab. 5?.) Also in other editions of about 

tltf: name date.- It would therefore seem to be certain that the map must have been 
drawn before 1658. But SYLVAlN Lfcvi proves in a most convincing way that this cannot 
possibly 1)0 the case.* hor N^ICOL^tUS V^JSSCHKR has, probably as the first amongst 
cartographers, matie use of Grueber‘s discoveries, and Gmeber finished his jourucy 

in 166’. According to Levi our map. Pi. XXXII, ivas inserted in Allas Minor sive 

totius orbis ierramtn coniracta del/nealfo, fjr iona/ibjts Nic.Visschor {Amsterdam Baf, 
apnd Nicoliiunt Vhscher), The Atlas Minor has no date, but the map, PL XXXII, 
can under no conditions have appeared before 1663, All tlie namca mentioned in 
Grueberis narrative, as related in Kircber's China lllustrata, a[j[)ear on tht* map, even 
with die characteristic spelling which comes directly from Grueber, Coote’s assertion 
that the map should be taken from Jansson's Novas Atlas is thtTefore, accofd- 
ing to Ldvi, inaccc|>iable, anti even a hasty examination shows tliat Li-vi is right. ^ 
Vlaicher places Necbal with Cutiu. a misprint for Cuthi S.W. of L,asaa; then follow 
Cadmenda, Hedonda, Mutgan, Battana, Benares, Cajdaiuj>or, ami Agra. Patna had 
ap^ared already on Herbert's map of 1638 (PI. X), and on Sanson's of 1654 (PI- 
XX tX), though plaeeil far above Bimarcs. When Visschcr hears the name Battana of 
Grueber, he believes it is another city and has both Paina and Battana on bis map. 


' Remartatile ttuipv dc, t*aH III, N«. 4, 

* Tome I, p, go et «q. 

n C^rtiebors slfldo^ wen: ftoio U):uia 4 riajs lo mount Ijogur, which Kireher iileiitifiw "’1^ 

Jir^aiuiaua anti Marco Pdos IJelor, but which in reaJity is Himalaya, ’llieiice Grueber tra%’elled one 


Erst city of N«hiil (Kepnl), Cuthi. liic nest station is Neste, flod then the f.ipitld 

(HcLiiin) and 8 doye to the first dry of Mogul, 
^««her 10 day* to [tattano (Patna), a days lo Hcnatc*, 11 days to Cadampof 
Richaiil Troimief; Die Gurchquening Tibets sdiens dcr 
JMU ten Johannea Grueber und Albert de Dondlu im Jahr iti 6 i. Zdischr. < 1 . Ge«ll- f. EidfcunUe tu 
WIU], 1904, p, ^ 
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V'isseher docs not b<*Iiev«; in Kircher’s identification of Cruebcr’s Langnr with 
Bdor Mons, and firefcrs to leave die mountains between Lasaa and Necbai nameJesSr 
and to remove Bclor \!ons far to the north, WTiat is curious is that Kirclier him¬ 
self does not seem to beliei'c in ft. In the text he concludes tliat Marco Polo calls 
that countn' Belor, fin which, a short dme ago, Thebeth was discovered;.' Further 
he says that Marco Polos tlescriiiiion of Belor does not in the least prevent its 
identihcatioii with Langur. Uiit on his map he follows the map of Visscher and 
[}|aces Belor mons far to the nordi of t^ssa, while ei en the name Langur mon.s is 
enitTed on the map on the range between and Necbd. 

To the N.\V, of Belor Mons V’^isschia' has a Consagni Mons Lapidetts, In 
Trigault’s edition of Goes the ordinar}' jade is saiil to be won In a mountain at 
ao (lays' journey from Khotan and called Caosangui-cascio, wliich means >5tony 
mountain; it is probable that it is the same which In some geographical descriptions 
of ihLs kingdom is called with diat namei. Brucker supposes that tliis passage 
comes from Father Ricci, who berewitli makes allusion to Ptolemy’s Turris lapidca 
mons.^ Hut this is wrong, as Brucker show's, for Goes' Cansangui-cascio is simply 
the Turk] Kan-sang-Lkach, or mine of Jade.^ \'i3scher, and with him Kircher, hai'c 
thus transplanted this relict from Ptolemy to the mountainous regions north of Lhasa, 

It is under all cincumstanccs dear that Visscher's map must be posterior to 
Grueber’s joume)', 

Tlte western continuation of Grueber's Langur is callctl Moiitcs Tibetici and 
Screnager Montes, from Srinagar in Garhwal. North of the former is Tibet Major, 
north of ibe latter I‘ibet Minor, which to its north hfl.s Kaskar Rcgnom with lourkend 
and Kachger placed on one of die Gangctic feedea's, a great mistake, lliat liad not 
been committed by Sanson ten years before, Kashmir is called lack mire which may 
be a misprint ; Chiaracar, Par\'an, and Angher are from Gote. 

Sylvain Levy has distx>vered Crueber's route on Visscher's map and from it 
concluded that the earliest date it can have been printed is 1663. Jast along the 
nordiem edge of the map 1 find a route, which Franpjia Bernier describes from na* 
tive information which he obtained during his visit jii Kashmir 1664. On Visscher’s 
map diis route starts from Kaslimir and runs eastwards, indicated by the following 
stations; Kachaure, Gourtehe, F„skerdow, Cheker, Kachger, and lourkend- In Bernier’s 

' China Ulusiralo, Amslcrdam 1670, p, 66. The fiRt edilion Rome i<jG7. lA short time 
ago» refers to Aodmdc, 

’ Tiigault's worlt, wliich appeared in 1^15 and ifii6 has the title: Nicolaus Trigaiititis S. L, 
Belga (de Ooiiai), D« Chnatiana evpeditioiie apud Siiias auHccpia ab Socielote Tosu. ex P. .VUtthwi Ricci 
ej, oc. Commccleriis. Gofex' annotatiow tml into orfer by Fatlter ^cctl 'ITie oWlsation id 

which Tr^aiill gpemlly stood 10 Rjcci he explains ttiiw in tbe iatToduotion In his Regni OuflciiMa dc 
scnjtUo, V anjs Aitthortba$, Lvgd. Batav. 1639, p, s; Quojjiobrtin. ut Sorietatis ooilrs biErressum 
in (HaJiums tot seailis rafiissimt hujus regni fines, fir rei Chmunaa: primitias apud illuitreiti himc eentem, 
ab hoc Oblivionis loteitbi vindicarcai, aggrewus Btim ea, qua i I*. Marthreo Rkcio aula commeotanis 
ad postcrttatis memorioni quolidums, post obinim rdicla senl, Iwtortca narriitionc comnlecti 

J Benoit de Coes, p. 31. ' ' 
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narrarive we read: * »The first town the)' passed in returning was Gourtche, the last 
town dependent upon Kachemire, and four days’ journey from the city of Kache- 
mire: from Gourtche, they w'ere eight da)'s in reaching Eskerdou, the capital of 
Little Tibet; and in t^vo days more they came to a small town called Cheker, also 
within the territoiy' of Little Tibet ... In fifteen days they came to a large forest, 
on the confines of Little Tibet, and in fifteen days more they arrived at Kacheguer, a 
sm^l town which was formerly the royal residence, though now the King of Kacheguer 
resides at lourkend, a little more to the north, and ten days’ journey from Kacheguer.> 

There is no room for a doubt; all the names mentioned by Bernier are entered 
on Visscher’s map. Visscher’s Kachaure is simply a carelessness for Kachemire, and 
in Gourtche the c has been read as e. If Visscher had recognised Bernier’s Kache¬ 
guer and lourkend as Marco Polo’s Cascar and Yarkan, he would not have placed 
Atee cities on die Ganges, though, after all, he is less to be blamed than Sanson 
d Abbeville who, on another of his maps (PI. XXX), has them on the Sir-dar>'a. 
And Visscher wm justified in following Bernier’s text: »They say that Kachguer lies 
to the east of Kachemire inclining somewhat to the northward.> The route in ques- 
tton IS not the ordinar)' Kara-korum road, which starts from Leh and not from 
Skardo or Iskardo, and which first reaches Yarkand and then Kashgar; it is a more 
westerly road Bernier has heard of, which does not touch Yarkand at all. 

As Briers narrative was published for the first time in 1670,* Visscher’s map 
cannot possibly have been published before that year. 3 

^ Kirchers map is from 1667, and Visscher’s from at least three years 
later, Visscher has not needed to read China Illustrata, for he has found all 
t e material of Grueber ready on Kircheris map. All the names he uses appear 
on e Lassa, Cuthi, Cadmendu, Hedonda, Mutgari, Battana, Benares, Cadam- 

por, m gra. His Belor Mons and Consag^i Mons Lapideus are directly copied 
*^*^*^., **^? even the horizontal perspective and the shadows, as well as the Mon- 
^ 1 He has followed Kirchers example in adopting Martini’s source of the 

but retained, between it and Lassa, the my’sterious lake 
01 t^hiamay. The Mongol name for Lassa, Burantola, which probably appears for 
the hrst time on Kircher’s map, he has regarded as superfluous. Kircher is also the 
first to m^fion and to represent the name of Nepal on a map. 

h V ^ reproduction from Cantelli’s map of 1683, published 

_y — ^ — ORDT.^ T he sources of the Indus and Ganges are as usual, the Satlej is rudi- 


Bernier got his information from merchants 




„ English Edition of A. Constable, p. 427. 

Kashgar whom he met m Kashmir. 

F. Bemier*^M^cin*de^la^^«Tfrf^A'°vf^°° Grand Mogol, Dedide Av Roy, Par le Sieur 

emier Medecm de la Faculty de Montpellier. A Paris MDCLXX. 

dates from about 1680 ^ u ^‘^‘^°rding to the best sources, Visscher’s Atlas Minor 

map in qLS K J.o"dmons Sylvain Uvi’s and my own Worts to prove that the 

♦ In Materialiv no u r- before 1663, and 1670, should practically be superfluous, 

nelle sue partf H title is: La Gran Tartaria diuisa 

parti principal, da Giacomo Cantelh, da Vignola, conforme le relazioni, che s’hanno da 
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mentary, and Brahmaputra is, as always, missing. Himalaya is called Monte Cau- 
caso; at its southern side is Nupal with Tavernier’s spelling, and in its western part 
‘Raia Tibbon north of Kakemire or Kachemire, just as it is on Sanson’s map (PI. 
'XXIX). We recognise many names directly taken from Goes for instance Gilalabath 
(Go&: Gialalabath, Brucker: Jelalabad near Kabul), Ciaciunor (Goes: Ciarciunar, Bruc- 
ker: Tchar-tchounar; or better Chahr-chinar, the four plane-trees), Serpanil (Goes: 
Serpanil, Brucker: Sar-i-Pamir), Sarcil (Goes; Sarcil; Brucker; Sirikoul; or perhaps 
better Ser-i-kol), Sacritma M., a very steep mountain which could be passed only by 
the very strongest horses,* * laconich (Go&: laconich, Brucker: Yakarik; better Yaka- 
arik), M. Consangui (as above), Gueia (Goes: Cucia, Brucker: Koutcha), and Cialis, 
which has been on the maps since many years (PI. XXVI and XXVIII etc.).* 

With these stations of Goes, Cantelli has done his best to bring Marco Polo’s 
old itinerary into harmony; there are Kasgar or Cascar, Peim, Chotan, and, a second 
time, Cottan, Ciartian, after which follows the gjeat desert of Lop, also called Bel¬ 
gian, Kalmuck, Samo, and Karacathay. 

In the middle of Marco Polo’s stations appears the lake Beruan with the two 
cities Beruan and Vga, certainly corresponding to Edrisi’s lake Berwan and cities 
Berwan and Oudj. Taskent is marked on this lake as well as on a tributary to 
Sir-darya. 

The greatest interest attached to Cantelli’s map is to us the fact that Tobat, 
Thibet, or Thebet occupies such a prominent space, and that it is not at all badly 
placed, surrounded as it is by Gran Mogol, Regno di Tangvt, China, and the great 
deserts. Its northern half is called Regno di Bovtan with the capital of the same 
name. Its southern half is occupied by Regno d’Assen (Assam), Lago Chimai, and 
Regno di Barantola, with the capital Lassa. Between both is Redoch, Andrade’s 
Radoc, our Rudok. 

Finally we get a new link in the history of Koko-nor, which he calls Koko- 
nor o Mar grande, and regards as the source of Hoang o fiume Giallo, the Yellow 
River. Here again it is old Father John Grueber who leaves his traces on a map. 
On Visscher’s map we found the southern part of his route, from Lassa to Ag^a; 
on Cantelli's we have the northern, from Peking to Lassa. Kircher who has the 
whole route from Peking to Agra, refers in his text only to a shorter version of the 

gl’Itiner^j de P. P. della Comp“ di Giesil di Monsii Tauernier e dalle Raccolte di Monsd Theuenot 
e data in Luce da Gio: Giacomo de Rossi in Roma alia Pace con Priu. del S. P. I’Anno 1683. 

’ Brucker has no identification. The word has a certain resemblance to Turki. On the 
Konche-darya I passed a place called Sakitma, which is like Sakritma, though far from high mountains. 
Scientific Results, Vol. I, p. 499 et seq., Vol. II, p. 561. Sometimes such >names> may be very doubt¬ 
ful. I remember quite a modem map of Pamir where a mountain was called Mount Khoda-billadi. 
The bvo words mean »God knows>, which was the answer of the Kirgis, when the traveller asked for 
the name. 

* De Guignes says: >Je suis portd croire qu’Haraschar est la m€me ville que celle qui est 
appellde par Benoit Goez Cialis, par Rubriquis Cealac, & par les Orientaux Ouloug-youldouz. — 
Histoire gdndrale des Huns, Tome I, II partie, p. XXVIII. Paris MDCCLVI. 
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narrative, anti fias, on hLs maji, not a single dew* I for the road from the Yellow 
Kivcr to Lassa. The Italian version, which has sevtTal mistakes, but also se\feral 
interesting details, was the result of an interview which Crueber gave tivo gentlemen 
m Florence in 1666, and which was published in later editions of Thevenot's work.' 
^roiTi there Astlfv made the fot!&wmg extract reganling the roafi to Tibet, after 
they had crossed Desart Tartar'- lAfteni-ards he came to the Banks of the Koko 
Nor, which signifies the Great Sea; being a great Lake, or Sea, like the Caspian, 
where the Yellow River has its Source, Leaving the Sea behind him, lie entered 
mto the Country' of Toktokay, which k almost desart, and so barren, that it need 
ftar no Invasion* One meets vvitli nothing but some Tents of Tartars. It is watered 
L a very fine River, whence it takes the Name- It is as large as 

the Danube, but so slialiow, that it may be forded ewery’where. Thence hating 
crossed the Country' of Tangut. he came to Relink, a ver>^ populous fYoiince, be¬ 
longing to the Kingdom of Barantola; wliere at length he arrived, ivhose capital 
city 15 c^ed Lassa.i * Thence it is easy to see from where Caotdii has got his 
matcnal lor the entirely new fonn he gives Koko-nor as weU as for his Toktokay, 
Retink (now Reting-gompa), Barontola. and I^, so much tlie more as he quotes 
both the Jesuit Missionaries and Thet-enot. But if Cantelli had read his Tlievenot 
more attenavdy, he would have seen that Grueber anil Dornlle, travelling from 
Koko-nor to Relink, (the same ivay os 180 years later I luc and Gabet), had to cros.s 
the country of Tangm. This has been placed by Canteili in Ala-shan and Mongolia, 
while his Retmk is on the S,W. shore of Evoko-nor. 

but very' important letters and intei%’ie\vs w'hich, from Grueber 
hineseir, li^e come doivn to our time, liave therefore fructified the map of Tibet in 
a very high deg^e, and the hitherto almost unknown countn' begins slowly to emerge 
from under ±e impenetrable mist which so long had coveri^ its secrets. 

U'lTSEN's niap of northern and ea.stem Asia, made in Amsterdam 1687, is 
regaled aa one of the most remarkable of its time.^ PI. XXXIV shows a of 
It. K G KitUIP says in his notes to this map that for the regions ea.st of the 
Caspian bea VVttsen had translations made from the .Arabian geomphers ivlnle, for 
ina, he usetl Martmi as well as Chinese maps procured and translated for Ivlm by' 
Father COUPij^r. He has obviously also used Russian material, as can be seen in 
^eral n^es, f. 1 lebetaanii, Tiobetz Ansky (Tibetanskiy), and Tangoetoka. The 
last IS a tow-n m Tanguth, die tivo first are the Tibetans, in both cases called .Mon- 

Pari 5 (Rebtions ds divm voyges rmevx. etc. 

3.t tilt 1 IJsr-irt' JkC ^ i}- l liftturaJlj tnisainF., In tht cfjpy 

Mr''”- w I-.';,. 

nier'ft ortkJi!. ^ ^oi- IV ^ Londoit 1747^ p- ItnliAn origiDsil is found in Tron- 
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gol nomatlic princes recognising the SMprcmacj' of China, The countr)’ of Tibet it¬ 
self IS removed to the east of the feetlers of Amu-darya, where we still find many of 
Goes' names, amongst them Parvan, which, together with CabuJ, has been removed 
in a most unfortunate way. In Tibet we find two places derived from Andraile anti 
Kircher, Kadoc and Chaparangute. The feeders of the Ganges, which on laido- 
uicus Georgius' map of 15S4 tvere called Caradris and Bc[>eri, now appear as 
Candris and Baperi. On the latter, Goes' Hiarchen has got a more easterly position 
than on Visschcr’s map* Cascar, the town, is situated on the upper Amu-darya, as 
on Sanson (PI. XXX), while the country is east of the upper Ganges.' Yarkand is 
therefore a town in Kashgar, which may be said to agree with Bamier's: itfae King 
of Kacheguer resides at Jourkend*, 

A new revdation is the Siba lacus, which nets as the source of the Candris 
flu. The Ganges is thus shown os partly coming from a lake. Witsen's map is so 
far in accordance with Andrade^s narrative, that the Ganges and the river wiiidi 
waters Tibet may be said to start from one and the same mountain riear Caparan- 
gue. .And only there would the lake have been placed if Witscii had followed 
Andrade's tlescription- He quotes him in his text, where he says that, acconling to 
Andrade, the source of the Ganges is always hidden under ice and snow, after which 
the river bursts from Hardw'are through the province of Siba, but unfortunately he 
tioes not idl us from wliere he has got his lake of Siba. 1 lowever. he points out 
the uncertainty prev^ailing as regards the source of the Ganges, and has preferred 
to follow the example given by older authors. And he knows tliat the river, not 
far from its source, flows over a rock with a Cow’s head.* 


* Here hia text ia much better: »Van SaniatliaTiH, rdst men door Caikar, Cotna, Eikcnt, of 
KirkaniLi, us Siiu. Van Erkent tot ui het SiDesclie Landschitp Xensi, Js een weg van ui'Cc of driu 
Maendcn.i Nobid cd Ooat Taitaq'Co, etc. Nicolaca Witacn. Arnsteniim tySs, I, p. 346- Tlic firal 
erdition of hea n ork W 3 s pubLiahed in 1692. 

* Tbuugh Ulticn doea nat give ua any new mferniation, his [Kiwwigc; Van de oorspnonk der 

RIvit:fc de CangGK, sKnuld not be miaaiiijj^ in a work with tbc sources of the IrLdinn 

Tivera: De oor^pronk van dc Rlviiir Gangeap die aiet wyt vctn Mugoikl CJi Kaltnakldn gelegeti is^ was 
by dc QudcD nict tic mcht bckenL PUnins gcvoelde doer vaUp dat die in g:ebergie HemodU^ onder 
Scythic gclegcn, yrsLn^ Andnida^ JexiiiLT welkc In h Juer 1624+ in \ Ryk Tebet fS^ewee^tp dat 

men dca zcivim oonpronk dnnr omtroit zkt, duck liat die stced!f under Ys cn Sooeuw gedokeu Lcit« 
en, na dat lan^ Klippen cn ongcbacaclc wegen geapodt beeft, deer Mdr Hardwayet^ in Loud- 
srhap Sibap clat on der Mogal^che ^ehicfl behooitT stortp cn door het Lemdseknp KakariB viodtp 

eindelijk in d' [nrlucrhe Zee i^^aU. ^Jlieirenotp in rijne Indische Rcus-liexckiyiing zegt, dat dc Canges 
en Indus hnnnen onrspronk in 't gebeiigte van ^Sagalay en TuTkestan ?xmdeji heblnm; welke linden 
benoorden nen iDdcostan greuzeu^ en niet vyt vnn Moe^alKi eu KAlmakJda gelcgen £ljn. Uc takkeu, 
die acn dftn oor^prook van de Oanges in mijn Kaert Terto<mt worden, beb ik^ in navolginge van euder 
Schiyt'er3, onlwoqxjp^ dodi nchie noodifi de enaeekerhelt daer van acn te roeren. Want vmde by 
KOtuiiugc de £dvc in een andcre gedaenie aTgemaeU: beboudende de^e tel dal van de uprediie dreer 
zal vcTifCekeit ^ « Op,. oiL p, 315^ In ihevc: wurda Wilscii that tlie material existing waa 

Tcry familiar !□ him, and that be had quite iaBUTmoimtable difdcijlties U> bghl m rnaldTig a map of n. 
cotintTy, quite unknown and of which different ambers had so different ideas. map a 

htmdr^ years laierp was still nione absurd^ for there the Ganges biertntagled widi the Indus and 
the Sade]. 
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East of the upper Gairges Wiisen accepts the orography of Kircber and 
Visscher with Consungui mens 1 api<)cus, and Bclor ntonsi west of the latter the 
classical Caucasi niontea arc still to be seen. In the text he says thej^ are not far 
from Imaus. 

For the Croceus sive lloamko Fluvius he chiefly follows Martinf. An improve¬ 
ment is that the uppermost course runs W.K-W* to E,S-H,, instead of south to north. 
On the other hand Martini's localisation of Koko-nor was much more correct. Witsen 
identifies it with Chimoi, or Chiamai lacus. 

As usual the greatest confusion pre^'oils in the representation of Central Asia, 
inch Tibet. Between the Caucasus and the Altai W'itsen has only a narrow space 
for Tibet, Turchestan and 'ranguth. Tibet wliicli had been belter placed by Cantelli 
than on any proious map, now covers a very' small region in the far west, xvhile 
the most famous of all Tibetan plants, the rhubarb, ts placed far to the ease, on the 
upper Hwangho. This notion comes from Marccj Polo, and therefore W'e find the 
legend: *Hicr valt vecl Rhabarber*, near Soeksi sive Sochu, and not far from 
Tanguili.' 

Witsen has a special chapter, iw in which he places this country 

at 42® N. lat., 'though others hax'e it at 4o''». He has heard that some people make it 
20 days' journey round. It is situated to die N.W. of the Chinese province of Xensi, 
a notion which agrees with Martini's map, but not with his ow'n. According to Father 
MAGELL.\EN's ■*Dcscription of Ckina'-^ 'I’ibet should be to the east of the Mogol's 
Empire, and its capital should be called Kaparangc. From Chinese sources he re¬ 
lates that to the Hast of Tiljet is a city and pnivince called Uiiiang, Ulsana. bV 
sangue or Sifan, and he quotes Father Andrade, who telk that IJssang or Ussangue 
is at a distance of 20 days' journey from China.^ Tlus Utsang is the combined 
province of U and Tsang, but in Andrade's description it simply signifies Lhasa. 
Oastaldi's Monte Vssonte may be the same as Monte tJssangue or Mountains of 
Lhasa. 


* jUiKuly the Ar-'l) grographm tnew itie rhubarb of Tibet, t^rin nya ibe mutmtuins round 

Bulhlnk abound in Ihts plant- In hw rtescriptino of the proidnce of Sukchur with the chief oity Sut- 
cha which belongs to the General Province of Tangnt, Nfarco Polo says: *Over all the mounUjiJis of 
this province rhqlurb is found in gteat abundance, and thither meichants come to huy it, and cany 
it Ihcncc alt over the world. (Vule, Boot I. p. *17-) Speaking of SiijU, the present Sa^iiail near 
Shanghai, Marco I’olo mokes the imstake to uTite; *In the nroutitains belonging to this ci^, rhubarb 
and ginger grow in great abundance.* For this rhubarb was brought from Tibet for tale in Su'Chau. 
(Vole, Book 1 !, p. i 3 i, rSs.) Father dn Kalde says Of the rlmbarb: »Lo tneilleure eet oclle de Se 
tchuan; celte qtii vtent dOflS la Province de Chen si & dniu le Royauiue de 'rhibe(t), Jwi eai fort in- 
fibicure: iJ en cioTi aus^ aiUetm, mais qui n’est nulkineiu cstiinee, Si dout on ne fait id nul us-ige. 
— Oesenption de la Chioe, Tome III, p. 4gj, Compare also Tome I, p. 43. 

• Andrade's passage rnos; »Le Tibet ,. . comprend le Royaume de Cogud qoi est celny auqud 

nous demeiiTons a present fCaparangue, .\oiJst 1616), celuy de LaiUc, de Mortul, Rodoc, Vtsana “ 

deux autres qtii soni vers 1 ‘OilCnlt WUs lesquels auec Je grand RoyatunL de Sopo, qiii eonfiiie d 

coste bi Chine, & de rautie la Moscouie, font k grande Tonaric.* Sopo, Sogpo Lt Tibetan, is Mon* 
golia. The description is very good. 
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Finall3' the following words of Witsen are worth (|ijoitog;: »Lop ts a sand)* * 
tlejicrt, which is situated to the westi and outside the Chinese Wall, beginning at 
the 27'’ N. Iab( at the mountain of Imaiis, where the dtj* of Xacheu or Sachion is 
situated .,‘ ITUs proves tliat even so late as in 1692 the Imaus is confused 
wth the Kwen-lun, and tl>at die cnonnous highland of Tibet is practically unknown, 
in spite of the joumcj' of Crueber and Dor\ille. This conception also agrees with 
Witsen’s map, where Tibet regn. occupies a little comer ivest of Turchestan, and 
where only some detached mountains separate India from Central Asia.* I have ex* 
presseil the opinion that Piolemy's Imaus, Emodus and Serici Montes must have in¬ 
cluded not only tlve Himalayas, but also all the other parallel systems up to Kwen- 
lun. Witsen, as all his predece^ors since Ptolemy, has had the same view, and we 
liave to wait still a few years before the mountains of Tibet decidedly begin to crop 
out from the maps, not simply as isolated border-ranges, but as one solid upheav'a! 
of the earth’s crust. 

Witsen certainly had a great inlluctice on the maps of northern and central 
A.sia for some yeais. 1 have inserted PI. XXX\'' 3 S an example of this tj^pe.^ On 
it we find sei'erol of tlie names ituroduced by Witsen, But there are also great 
discrepancies from Witsen. Tlic source of the Ganges is much further north, and 
the sources of the Slr-dary'a si III further north. Chaparangutc is located at the very 
source of the now meridional Ganges, and nortli of it Turchestania comes In 
between India and Thihett Reg., W'here lliibet or Tobbai Is the capital. On WIl- 
sen^s map Tilmi, Turchestan and Tangut lay from west to east; on the present map 
they fall nearly from north to sotith, Tiobet^ Ansky and Tebetiami are as before. 
South of the source of the Yellow River is a Belorum R., instead of Bclor Mens, 
and south of it Barantolce Reg. with its capital Lossa sive Barantola with tlic true 
legend! Hiec Vrbs Sedes ©t Summi Pondheis Tartaromni Occidentaliutii. It would 
seem bewildering that Thibeti Reg. is separated from l.aaaa by such an enormous 
<listance, nearly the lialf of Asia; but Tliibeti Reg. is, as so often before, meant os 
l.adak and Baltistan, and this counti^' is placed at the upper SIr-dar\a instead of 
the upper Indus. In reali^' the Indus and Salic] describe a cun’e or bend north of 
die source of the Ganges, but on the map PI. XXXV the source of the Ganges is 
some ten degrees not^i of diat of the Indus. Ever since the time when Ptolemy 
was abandoned the exaggerated dimensions of the Ganges have been responsble for 
the horrible deformation of tiic whole interior of .Asia. From all points of \'iew 
Gastaldi’s maji of 1561, PI. XVII, w’as far more e.xact than anyone of the later. 

’ Noord «i Oost TartATyCT, p. 365. 

* To tilt Gditiaii ot work, P. Boildaiiit an Idtrodiictory note, in which ht 

rciiieitib^rs Carpinip Rubntqtits and Maiico Pnlo aji sihc ihiw first tn^v^iiers thmugh whom Eii- 

rope got knowledge of Tibet*^ and wberc Andrade is said to be ube first to visit the country* pet' 
squally?- But he Ims no correction to ruake to Wilsen's viewsm 

3 M.ignie TiutiLHa>, Mzgni Mo|(oLt 3 imperii^ laponisc et ChinK, Kova Descnplio ex Tabtila 
Amplisss Vm 0 - Witsen pro Majori parlc aliis Auctoribaa Escerpta ct iliUi Per F. do Witt Amstelodriini.. 
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MAPS OK THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


According to Visscher Hiarchan or Yarkand, remains on the upper Ganges, 
while Cascar still belongs to the upper Sir-darya. If Marco Polo, who visited the 
three comers in the Tarim triangle, Kashgar, Yarkand, and Lop, had only made 
an annotation of three or four words about the Tarim basin and its main river, the 
classical Oechardes, the chief mistakes of 400 years in Central Asian cartography 
could have been avoided. As on Witsen's map Turfan appears in two editions, 
one, Toerfana, north of lake Bervan, the other, Turpan, on the upper Hwangho. 

More interesting than anything else on de Witt’s map are the three wandering 
lakes, the traces of which we have to follow up until they disappear or lead to a 
real goal. Lake Siba, Witsen’s invention, is there, and near it, though separated by 
a high mountain range, is lake Bervan, which we first saw on Cantelli’s map, PI. 
XXXIII. The third is our old Chiamay lacus, this phantom lake w-hich has defended 
its ground against human knowledge ever since 1550, and remains on the maps of 
150 years as a monument of human credulity. And here also Witsen’s example is 
followed and the lake called Coconor. Of Grueber’s route from Lhasa to Benares 
only the word Necbal remains. 

The last map of the seventeenth century of which I give a reproduction, PI. 
XXXVI, is the one by CORONELLI 1695.' Here the Ganges, though meridional, has 
been brought down to a more reasonable length. He has any amount of names for 
the Himalayas; Monti Cocas, 6 Cochias, Albsor, Adazar, e Sdatto; Caucasus Strab. 
et Plin. Caucasiae Rupes Ptol. Strobilus Arriano. Cascar or Kashgar, Peim and 
Chotan are better placed than before, though there is also a Cotan S.E. of Lago di 
Beruan. N.E. of Cascar is Lop, and east of it Acsu. Yarkand has disappeared 
from the upper Ganges, and so has »Chaparangute». But the city which on Can¬ 
telli’s map (PI. XXXIll), was simply called Beruan,'has now also the name Chaurana, 
which may be a new version of the Caparangue of Andrade, the Kaparange of 
Witsen, the Chaprang, Tsaprang, or Tsaparang as it is now called by different trav¬ 
ellers. I do not know what information Coronelli has got. If his Chaurana is 
really Tsaparang, and if he has heard, perhaps, from some missionary in Goa, that 
the town was situated west of a lake, his map indicates that the Lago di Beruan is 
Manasarovar. When dealing with Edrisi we came to the same conclusion regarding 
his lake Berwan. On the other hand, the Siba lacus has been rejected. 

North of the Himalaya, which is indicated only by its several names, we have 
Thibet, Tobbot, or Tobbat, very correctly placed in relation to India. Turquestan 
and Vachun are parts of Tibet. The town Thibet is again Leh emd Ladak. 

The eastern parts are wisely taken from Martini, but there is no Koko-nor at 
all. Yet Chiamay lacus is there. The g^eat desert has, as on some previous maps, 

’ Asia Diuisa nelle sue Parti secondo lo state presente, Descritta, ... dal P. M. Coronelli.. • 
It is published in .\tlante Veneto, Nel quale si contiene la descrittione geografica, storica, sacra, pro- 
fana, e polidca, Degl’ Imperij, Regni, ... Dell’ Universe, .. . Opera e studio del Padre Maestro 
Coronelli ... Tomo i. Venetia 1695. 
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several names, Xamo, Kalmuk, Karacathay, and Deserto di Lupo, which is an ex¬ 
cellent translation of Lop! 

Herewith we have finished the reviews of maps from the seventeenth century, 
and must confess that, so far as Tibet and the sources of our rivers are concerned, 
we are not much wiser at its close than at its beginning. It would be the task 
of the first third of the eighteenth century to dissipate all doubts of the situation of 
this country and to draw out some of the principal features of its hydrography. 









CHAPTER XXII. 


TIBET IN EUROPEAN BOOKS AND NARRATIVES OF THE 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 


It woulU Ik; a verj" useless and iimieccssar)' task to iiy and pick out from aJI 
geographical works of tJtt seventecniJi ccnturj* the passages which deal with Tibet. 
Tlic result of so much trouble w'ould he very tlisappointing. And after the examina¬ 
tion we shouhl feel obliged to admit that the kncnvledge about this country had 
gainetl verj^ Iltde in the course of one hundred years. The brilliant travels of 
Andrade and Grueber, which are now* so easy to follow, could not be placed on 
the maps existingt as clearly proved by the attempt of i’ather Kircher. Other in¬ 
formation had been gathered by Jesuit missionaries, but was either not published, or 
published at a much later date. 

'ITie present chapter has therefore only one object: to give an idea of tlte 
store of knowledge possessed by liuropean geographers, and for this purpose a few 
examples vrill be quite sufiiicient The ordinal^' way in which the geographers save 
themselves from all difficulties is to copy the words of their predecessors from die 
classics and Marco Polo down to Kamusio, Roe and Terr)'. One of the pas¬ 
sages which are copied over and over again is the one in IaIitq Od^fi^de Barbosa 
Portog/isse, where the sacred ness of die Ganges, in the religioua opinion of the 
Hindus, as wdl as the source of the river as situatetl in die terrestrial paradise, is 
described.' Sucli is also die case with die passage in NlCOI.O Hi CONTl's narrative 
where he speaks of the marvellous take between the Indus and the Ganges.* From 
Barros* assertion regarding die Chlamay lake, first published in Ramusio’s work a 
traditional mistake of 150 years took its origin. 

In some books one also recognises the eloquent description Father JARRIC 

* A questo fiumc Cibigt: vano tuUi Iniliani in jieregriniggia cun gmn dtuonone A tamusii 
peichc ItatmO ftroiissimii fedc, cbc da poi Liiiad, fnann netti di hitti li |nr pcccati, Jk per t]iiCHtu uJui. 
concio fin cosOf ebe Q dcLLo £iijih! yiesi da ^71 fniite, il qiiaij hn tl ^10 priocipio nd 
— Fritno voltmic DEdli: ct Vuggi^ Veneda MJJlJlIIt p- 349. t, Th# foUai^'iQ^ 

passage h UQ doubL token from Conti: nThcf^ is filso a, lake lying between this [ndui apd tbe 
the Water of irlilch pusscBscH a remarkahl^ Havour^ and \s drunk vitb great pleosuri!- All the iahab- 
itanls of dml dLsUicL, and ctch thoae Irving: at a great dmance, flock to thisi bke ferr iho piirpcffiC 
proctixiug the walet. By rmiani of rebyii of camera motinted on horae-back^ they draiir llie water frefih 
day> IuiIIel Id the JiHlceath Century, eflited by R. H. Major* LondoOt llokluyt Sodetl'p 
p. 


• Opp ciu p. 37S1 c. See above p. 173. 
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gives of Kashmir, a luxuriant country, surrounded by snow-covered mountains, and 
abundantly watered. To the east is Rebat, as he calls Tibet, with its colder climate. 
He has heard that some merchants travel from India through Bengal to China, while 
a shorter road goes through Kashmir and Tibet directly to Caigar or Kashgar, from 
where it is easy to reach the first Chinese city.* * 

In his work on Great Mogul's empire, 1631, DE Laet quotes the ancients, 
specially Pliny, and calls the northern mountains Emodus."* From Belgian sources 
he has heard that the Ravi, Behat and Sind take their origin in the mountains of 
Cassimer and join near Multan. The province of Kabul borders, to the north, in 
the direction of Corum upon Tartaria, where the river Nilab has its origin. On the 
banks of this river is Attack, and below it the river joins the Indus. ^ 

In what he says of the river Behat we remember Thomas Roe 1617, though 
de Laet does not find it likely that the river should join the Ganges. The climatic 
comparison between Kashmir and Tibet he has taken from larric. At Hardwair is 
the source of the Ganges from the rock with the cow's head. In describing the 
Kara-korum road from Kashmir via Tibbon (Ladak) to Cascar, he has more con¬ 
fidence in Finch, 1610, than in Xavier, 1598."^ 

When Father TrigAULT, 1639, in his compilation on China, tells us that the 
Yellow River and the Ganges both rise from the Kwen-lun, he must have used the 
same source as Father Martini, who, in 1655, tells the same thing. 5 

* The passage runs: Regnum hoc nulli Indicae regioni pulchritudine & aeris dementia cedit, 
etiam media sestate. Altissimis siquidem circumquaque cingitur montibus, niue m^ma parte co- 
opertis; reliquus ager planus est, elegans, viridantibus herbis variegatus; siluis, hortis, viridariis, fontibus, 
omnibus ad stuporem vsque abundans. Frigidiuscula omnis regio est, idque maxime ob montes niuales; 
temperatior tamen est, qua regnum Rebat, quod ab oriente illi adiacet.^ Mense Maio h fngidis Rebati 
montibus inhnita prope ansenim siluestrium aduolant agmina, & in flumina, quae iuxta Cascimirum, regni 
caput, decurrut, velut aliis calidiora, sese immergunt. — Sunt qui iter in Cataiam per Bengalam & 
Garagati (Calcutta) regnum, in quo Magni Mogor imperium terminatur, patere dicant. Sed mercatores 
qui viarum norut compendia, Lahore Caximiram petunt, ac deinde per Rebati regnum (cujus Rex Magm 
Mogor socius & amicus) rectd Caigarenum tendunt; atque hinc facilis & breuis ad primum Cataice 
emporium ... via patet. R. P. Petri larrici Thesavrvs Rerum Indicarum. Col. Agr. MDCXV, T. I, 
p. 558 et 579. Father larric himself has got this information from Father Jdrdme Xavier, in a letter 
written 1598, and published in Father Jean Hay’s: De rebus Japonicis etc., Antverpiae 1605. See also 
Brucker op. cit. p. ii. 

* De imperio Magni Mogolis sive India vera Commentarius. E varijs auctoribus congestus. Lvg- 
dvni Batavorum, Anno CI 3 I 3 CXXXI, p. i et seq. 

3 Kabul . . ., versus Corum sive arctum fines jungens cum Tartaria. In hac fluvius Nilab oritur^ 
qui versus meridiem descendit, donee cum Indo se conjungat . . . Attack metropoli sic appellata, 
ad ripam fluvni Nilab, qui k Coro descendens ab Indo excipitur . . . Corum is therefore a mountainous 
tract. Should it be the Kara-korum? 

^ Regio (Cassimere) . . . vicina quidem Cascari, sed tarn asperis montibus ab ilia divisa, ut nullus 
aditus Caravanis pateat; rari pedites interdum summa cum difficultate asperos hos montes penetrant. 
In montanis hisce degit Regulus, Tibbon nomine .. . Eadem regio fines jungit cum Regno utriusque 
Thebet .. . The Rahia (= Raja, Regulus) Tibbon on Sanson’s map 1654 comes probably from this 
version of Finch’s Tibbot. 

3 Of the Yellow River Trigault says: Et hoc est Regni Sinensis alterum magnitudine & celebri- 
tate flumen, quod extra regnum ad Occasum nascitur, k monte, qui Cunlun appellatur, quem montem 
vero similibus conjecturis colligitur, eum ipsum esse, vel alium minimi remotum, k quo Ganges creditur 
scaturire. — Regni Chinensis Descriptio, Lvgd. Batav. 1639, p. 318. 
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As the magniftcent atlas of jEASf BUtEU, of ivhich the de\'enth volume ^ ap¬ 
peared in 1663, was an jencjxlopedia cartographica and geographica* *, we cannot 
expect to find any new information about our regions in it, no more than in the 
compilations of Sanson, Visschcr, Coronelli, and others. The maps are brought 
togetlier from different authors and e|>ochs; maps from lansson's and Sanson's 
ofhccs arc seen at the side of such from Ortclius, and others. The same is the 
case with the test where several paragraplis arc more than a hundred years old, and 
uncritically accepted as true. India is saitl to be bordered to the north by branches 
from Mount Taiinw, or Imac, a part of Caucasus. The most famous Hven> of India, 
Indus and Ganges, take their ongm >from Mount Imae, called by its inhabitants 
Dalanguer & Naugracot, & are born, according to tite opinion of the natives, from one 
and the same source; in spite of the distance between their mouths being 300 Ueuesi.^ 

All the rivers of jPang Ab», so far as they w'cre known in 1663, are enu¬ 
merated from different travellers. The part of the Imae where Ganges has its 
source, is known as Montagues Ussontes. Caximir ha.s the kingdom of Rebat to the 
east. Then follows, from larric, the notion of the source of Clienab as situated In 
Kashmir, and from authors quoted above, the comparison between the climate of 
Kashmir and 'nbet- Blaeu’s volume w'as published the year after Grueber’s 
return, but the uncertain^' about the situation of Tibet is still ver^' great- Having 
placed the Kingdom of Rebat east of Kashmir, the compilator of this test says of 
the province of Thebeth, the capital of which is also call^ Thebeth, that it confines, 
on one side with die countries of Sindinfu and Caindu, and on tite odicr with Mangi 
or China, where Marco Bo!o is his source. The province is said to be great but 
much devastated by the Tartars. A fe%v pages further on we meet a third Tibet, 
the Kingdom of Thibethe, bordering upon the dominions of Mogor and specially Kash¬ 
mir, and being separated from it by very high mountains, which, on account of the 
snow, cannot be crossed except at cert^n seasons of the year. »Bcj'ond it is the 
Little Kingdom of Thibcflho tinder the ijower of the Moors of the sect of Soft. The 
residence of the King is called Babgo.*^ One feels quite at a loss when the compilator 
tells US that the inhabitants of this last edition of Tibet are all Christians, and have many 
churches, and a bishop called Lamhao, —ail rumours current amongst the Jesuits at Goa, 
and gi\'ing an impulse and a reason to the journeys of Go& and Andrade. Already before 
Coes' start, these rumours had been proved to be fables by the famous Father M. Ricci. 

When Blaeu’s compilator gives the boundari^ of China he says that it has 
•Tibet* to the w'est. We have therefore in one and the same work A Kingdom 
Rebat, a province ‘Thebeth, a Kingdom Thibethe, a Little Kingdom Tlilbethe, and 

' voluD)e de b Gngraphic Blavione, CDnttn4int I’Asie. Auistcrdiun, Jem Blacu t66j, 

p. i6j, ^19, *s* ct seq. 

* This is token from Banos in ttimUMU, p. 417, c,: Et secoiulo k faittii dtlle gend dican* 
uione, d crede che aiubi dut luschino da incdesiiuo fonle. 

* By r.itUe TAmk Baltblon ought to be m«At. But Bnbgo sounds more like Budgao, a city 
in NepAl, bter ou known from the joiinieys of Desideri and the CapucMns. 
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& country Tibet, all more or less vaguely detenuined on the map. The reason is, ' 

of course^ that the author has dranTi liis iitformatlun from different works and ages, 
and thereby created an unnecessary confusion, 

BKftMHARr>US Varj!;>{TUS 19 regarded as the most important geographer of the 
se^'enteendi century. In hig Geograpkia generalise t664, he stands, however, on 
classic ground so far as our regions are concerned, l ie knows the ImaiLs as two 
ranges forming a cross, the meridional branch dividing Scythia in the two {>an!i 
famous since antiquity, The source of the Ganges is placed, he saj^, by some at 43“ 

N. lat., by others at 53*, and fiovvs from north to south.' 

Another compilation, very wdl got up, was piibjlshed: in 1673 by JOHN Ocn.BY. ® 

He does not help us any further, however, and, a.s all other auiiiors of tiie time, he quotes 
the classies, and Barros, Gastalrll, Liiiscouien, Herbert, Jarric, Bernier, and the rest. 

The Indus rises front the Mountain Fara|>om]sus, 1 Ganges (now Guengam) arisetli out of 

the Scythian Mountains). Later on he of the two rivers that they ncome from the 

Northward out of the Mountains Imaus and Caucasus, by the inhabitants (according to 

Castaldus) call'd llalanguer and Nangracot, and bodv (as the inhabitants afhrm) spring \ 

from one Head, though some Geographers make the distance between them to he a 

hundrtxl and eighty Leagues, and others but a hundretl and tiiirty .. .> The confusion 

is great about the northern mountains; probably titi geographer of those days ever | 

knew what the ancient writers mcaiu by their Parofvatnisus, Inmus and Caucasus, not 

to mention the ficythian mountains of which nobody has ever had any knovvledge. 

The river Rawy (Ravi) Ls said to spring out of Mount Caximir. Tlie ad- i 

ministrative division of Hindustan is the traditional from Sir Thomas Roc. .So is 
also the map, the same which in Ptfrekas /Its Filgnms Vol. IV, p. 432 is called 1 

Sir Thomas Roe's map of F4tst ln<lia. It is of no special interest, though I insert 
the part of it which contains tlie sources of die Indus and the Ganges, PI. XXXVIl. ,, 

Even the Cow’s Head is conscientiously drawn at Hard war eJ ; 

* In the Qtintnal text the! two paxsag^ nm thus: monE^ cradE fonnA dniibus viia 

greditur tam Oftiuii Jk CKfcMauin, <|iiiim vct^ua S^iptcntrioocm Sa AuEtnim. S^ptentfioitaliii pars 

nUDC p€:rhib<jtuT+ Prottndltur vetBUE AuHtnim unqiic ad laden iines ^ Gingis Guvii fciatcs _.. 

Dividii Scythiam AsbticaiiJ m dtiaii panes, tjyaruni ilia, quiE <jcc!wuni sptetat, dicltut StiytMa intr^ ‘ 

Imnlim q)X^ orlum didtut Sej^hia caira ImaUm montern.* — And of the Ganges: jFons ojus 

nemodEStmtis ponitur lit btitudinc ScplcnlxiDiLaJj 4^ grailuum in 'I'attati.t ($6d f^uidam tEtraliunt ad 

gtadj* 0 $dura in latittidiuO cadtrni 23 gr. Fluit k Seplentiione in AustruHL Tractua cat j&o drdtef 

milliarinm G^Tmiuijcorum^ Exiindat ninguJis annis.i — Geographia gOneruUSj In qua affemionH gene- 

nJes Tdlnris expliconlijr Autorc Ekmhi Varenio D. Amstolodaniii p, 04 370. 

^ Asia* Uie First Part. Being an Arcurale description of Fcr^a, tlic Vast Empim of the Great 
Mogolt Anti other Parta of India, , . . collected and trilxi^lated fram most Amheiid<i^ Auiliorsit oad 
Augmented with later Observations London 167^^ p, 104, 199, 242 et seq* 

^ The title of the map is Mngoi Moj^olis Ltuperium. U Sk also to be found hi MandcIsJo^a 
Voyages Cdchres &: rcmnniunbles. Amstertlam 1727, where it is called: Royaume du Grand Mogol, 
avec ton.-! les Fay^ qui co dependent sulvant Ics Rektiona des plus fideles Voyageura, nnuTellement 
donne au Public par Pierre van der Aa, a Inside. "IIih map of 1737 was simply a. reprint of tbe OUe 
from 1^73, whidi wa* nntlquateil mnoc Sir Thomas Roe's loumey in 1617, It had also been repub- 
ILshed by 'Fhevt-aot in 1666. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


VERBIEST AND GERBILLON. 


Father VerbieS'I*, famoiifi for his jotiTne>'S of 16S2 and 1683 through Eastern 
Tartary, rdates what a Jesuit in Persia heard from an Annenlao priest who hatl 
travelled in 'ribet, and from another .Armenian traveller, a wise and reliable man, 
who had passed four yeans in the country, and whose narrative is so much the more 
trustworthy, as it agfrees perfectly w-itii Gnieljer'^s account. 

These itifomiante had related that in Asia were two kingdoms with the name 
Tibet, the Little and the Great Little Tibet borders on Caciiemir of which Dernier 
had given such a favourable description. Rut Little libet is sterile, and has a cold 
climate, and very poor inhabitants. Great Tibet which some call Tebat and othe^ 
Boutan, bortlcm on Chinese 'S'artary. It is not more agreeable nor more fertile 
than Lillie Tibet There are excellent fishes in the rivers, and tliere is any amount 
of milk. Tibet abounds in musk, and in gold, thou{^ the natives do not under¬ 
stand bow to work in the mines. The air is excellent, and ilie iohabitantB are strong, 
t.assa is the capital and only city of Tibet: a mandarin sent by the Emperor re¬ 
sides there. Verbiest says that it is three months' joumej' from Tibet to this city 
(Lassa), which is situated at the foot of the great wall; the informani must have 
said that it is three months' journey from the great wall to Lliasa. Tire whole waj 
one crosst» an utterly desolate country where only wild animals are to he found, but 
several caravatw pa-ss between Tibet and China. The greatest man in Tibet is the 
Grand Lama, >Pontife des Lamas*, who certainly Is the famous Priester John.* 

The great Father GERBILLON who, from 1688 to 1698 made eight Journo'S 
through eastern Mongolia, either alone or with Father PERl^iRAf or even witli 
Emperor KaNG Hi, gives us some excellent news abovit Tibet and surrouniding countries, 
far superior to anjthing existing before this linre. Though Gerblllon had never 
been in Tibet his description of the road from Koko-nor to Lhasa is much better 
than that of Father Grueber. The vertical plastic which is not mentioned in Gnie- 


’ RecufrU de VoiiigM au Nord* Tome Traiiieme, Amsierdfun MDCCXV, p. 338# 
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bers accounts is very sharply modelled by Gerbillon. Amongst all travellers in 
eastern .Asia during the sevMiteenth and eighteenth centuries the Jesuits are the m£i.st 
reliable, scientific and successful. .And amongst the Jesuits those of Latin race, 
especially Frenchmen and Italians, are the best. 

So far Great Tonary’ bad been a very vague geographical region, something 
like the Scyttiia of the ajicients or Si-fan of the CItIncse. bather Gerbillon does not 
hesitate to demarcate its boundartest on the west it has Moscovy, the Caspian Sea, 
and a jiart of Persia, on the soutli the same part of Per«a, the Mogol, Arracan and 
Ava, Oiina and Corea, on the east the Oriental Sea and on the north the Glacial 
Ocean.’ -Most of this vast country is, he say's, either under the Emjieror ol China 
or the Czar of hloscau. Only tlie country' of YuhLcU, a part of that of the Calmucs 
or Calmalts, Tibet, and some small states in the mountains of Ava and Se tchuen, 

are independent, . , I'w 

Gcrbillon^s memoir is of Tether hi^turic^tl cont&nt. But in desenbing difrctcnt 

e.spedition.': and events he shows how well he knows such places as 'louroufan or 
Tmirfan, Yarkian or Yarkan, Hami or Canti, Tlubet, Toubet or Tangout, Poutala, 
l^assa or Baiantola. The Dalai Lama reudes in his [lalace, built on the mountain 
Poutala. k\i the foot of tlik mountain one sees a rather great ri^■er dowing, which 
k called Kalijou mouren.t It is said to be a very' nice place, and in tlie middle of 
the mountain k the pagoda wiili its serren stories. This is probably the first time 
tliat the Ki-chu of Lhasa has been mentioned by a European. 

A Chinese official in Peking told Gurbillon that it was 400 leagues from Sining 
to Hoiitala, and tliat he had made the journey, during winter, in 46 days. He had 
fount] habitations nearly cvery'where. >It took iilm 20 days to reach a place callcrl 
by the Chinese I'sing sou hai. It is a Lake, or rather it k three Lakes, so near 

each other that they form only one. U is there that is situated tlie source of ilie 

Yellow River, called In Chinese Hoang lio. which at ihk place is only a little river 
with vcT)' clear water. To begin with it takes its course towards the south, bertveen 

the mountains from which it gels ilie water, and, having growm in volume by the 

water from the ri^mleis and die Iltde rivers that flow from die whole country of 
Coconor, it enters China near Ho tcheou. The same mandarin lohl me diat in the 
country of Coconor he liad passed a river called Altang kol, which means in the 
Mongol tongue Gold River; it has hardly more dian 3 feet in depth, and it empties 
itself into the Lakes of Tsing sou hai.» He describes how the gold is exploited and 
says tliat it forms the principal rm-enue of the Coconor princes. In many otiier 
rh'ers of the Grand I.amak states gold is found and sent to China. 

Martini, in 1655, had brought the first news of the source of the Yellow 
river to Europe, and he had entered the two lakes on his map.* Forty years later 

* Dcacriptian g(kJ|jTflplitque, luMurique, chH>noIoeif|ue, politique et ptiyslqiit: de I'Kjnpin: de In 
Chine et de la Tartaric chinoisc, Par te P. J. B, du Halde. Tome qtiattiemc. Paris 1770, p, 33 et seq. 

' See above, p, rpj- 
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CcrrbJlIon conquers the new details quoted above. In his three lakes one of the sur¬ 
rounding; small lakes has been included. Taing-su-hai is the Chinese name for the 
Mongol Odon-tala or Star Seai through which the uppeitnost Hwangho* Aitan-gol 
and empties itself in the western lake.* 

Further Gerbillon was told by die same mandarin that from Sining to the verj' 
frontiers of the Kingdom of Tibet the ground constantly and at a sensible rate be¬ 
comes higherp and that die great number of mountains one has to climb when trav- 

» The above dcstcnijliun should be coaipSTed with the one ttansUted hj Hitchnrin, fn™ Chinese 
sources in 1^35: iThe Yellow River h to Chinese enJIed Khuan'klie, in 'Fangut Morchut m Mongol 
Shjira-rniinzn. It takes its origin in ihe western neighbourhood of Koko-nor under the name of AJtan- 
got and niEia to Odontak; afEet going through the lakes Tsntiyn-nor and Noriyn-nor it Aowts to the 
S.E., and returns to the N.W,^ anil iheo takes its course to the N.E. . * ** Bitcbnrin knows four Clu^ 
ncse descriptions of the Kource of the Ycilaw Riveir but spcci^ly refers to the one by Amirbi who in 
17^^ w.is sent to m:ike detailed Teacunh of die place. Thta explorer found nt 300 h west of C^lon^ 
in\ii hill, Altan-g.tsu-tsilUp on the top of whick a bkc is fed by InnumerabJe spring $1 here is the 
real souTce of the Y>llow River, for the w^vter goefi lo A|Cin-gol, which. itHrlf. hxis its sources in Bnpri- 
khara^iiltu Finvlng received nmny Iributruies AJton-got Hows to Odon-tala, where innuiutrable springs 
flip up from the ground, which, regtirded from fl height, resembte star?. — ihciefoTe Odon-tak* iwid in 
ChiDEse Sid &u-khiii, the Stajr Sea- .iUtim-gol receives the water of all rhew spnngi^ an wdl us that of 
tw'o Iribubuic^ aflcr which it fallH into Tsariyn^norv After njiming nbout 50 It to the S.E. it empties 
itRfilf into the Noriyn'cor; ou the way between die lakes it receives four riviiteis. laBniiig from the 
Noriyu-onr Attan-gol tokea the Mongol denammation Khatun-gol (Fliiicess River)^ — 1 stony a TJbela i 
Khitkhtinora a goda do K- Ch. da 1217 goda jmi R. Ch. . .i Perc^cdeiin a KUayskago Monukhoni 
Inkinfom BltchurinijTn St, Pcterbnrg 180 et scti. 

On d'AovillfV map of 1733 the two lakes we reniarkably wnU dmwn, under the names Ttha- 
rin Nor wid Qrin Kor, SAV+ of Koko-nor ^nd on 35' N. lat- Such they rcmarneil on European maps 
for 150 years* Fetermanu^s map, bdieii & lnner-A$iea^ in Siielerfi Kand-Atlsw, K:o 44 bp 
is, ftir Eustunce, a falthfiii copy after d'AnviUe, though Petermonn puts the two lakes at 34' K. bt. 

On his fourth journey. ifiSj. General Pfsbevdskiy was die first European to reach the 

lakes. He gives an exccOcDt dcsciiptiDn of Odtio-tala, which he found imversefl by scixnil rivulets, 
of which two were more con^iderablef and formed the sources of the YcUow River- One nf them iS- 
as Pnhevabkiy suppcwSi identiRil with the ^yian, or Altiyn-gol of Chinese geographers^ He found the 
latitude tn be nearly 35% His description ahow^s how very correct the Chinese observations ^d been. 
jHnt as they had been incorrectly placed on the geographical maps, as no European hcid visited them 
before, I called, with the right of the first exploTert the westem die Ex|>edition Like and the eaxtem 
the Rtis;$ian Lake** — Att Kyakhtiy na Utoki Sbeltoy Kcki, Si- Feterbnrg. tSSS^ p* iS3 198. and 
my tnutsloticn from the Russian ongioal r General PrschfftaJfikij'a Forsknbgsnesor 1 CentTiiliisien, Stock¬ 
holm 189 It 318 Ethd 334* with a preface by A. E. Nordenslridld.— 

On Roslov'a beaiUlTuI fiiapt Vostoebniy Tibet (Kum), May i^hm—J une 1901, where the lakes 
have nearly exuedy the same latitude aa Oo d'AnvUle’s map 170 years earlier, the names given hy 
Prshcvalakiy aic rciaintd togcdier wldi D^honii-aor and Oiin-nof- Koslov caJlB the Alt^^gol SolonWp 
for which Pnhcvalskiy had had the name Upper Khuon^khe or Hwangho. But op his general map 
Aitchotnaya Karta k opisaoiyn putCEbeatvIya P* K. Koslova v Mongoliya i Kam, we agnin find the 
name Allon-gol. The Tsigenor tn Bitchurin s tmnsladuii b probably the Chikey-nor of Koslovntaji- 
Thc name for Odon-tala, w'hich wax written Tsing lou hoi by GerbrlJont Sio-sU-khni by BhchuiiiJt and 
PrshevaJakiyt ts identictd with Faihet Martinl^s Sing ricu, while the liatter*^s Sowing may be Oring* *Fhe 
nnnm Expedition tmd Ruuian have of course to disappear, fts the lakes already were baptised hund¬ 
reds of years ago. 

"Hie two freshwaler lakes at the source of tlie Hw onghO resemble in m.iny iwpiHrtB the Mana* 
sarovar and the Rokas-tol, and their connection with the Satie]. This fact is tbe one rcaHoii for tbs 
d^resslon* The other Is that Koko-nor and the source of the Hwangho tut situated on one of the 
highwft>'3 leading to Tibe% a rooid travelled by Gmeber and DorvtUe, van de Putte, Hue and Gabel. 
We shall have to return to this region later on. 
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elling from China to Tibet, have a much longer slope to the east or Chinese side, 
than to the weit or Tibetan side. Then follows this passage, whicSi is very clever 
for being aao years old: »The sroal) mountainSi in which the little river of Altan kol 
takes its sonree, must indeed be extremely elevated over the surface of the Sea, as 
this river which is rather rapid falls in the lakes of Tsing sou hai, while the rrvCT 
Hoang ho which issues from the Lakes, has for about hundral leagues a fairly rapid 
course until its mouth in the Eastern Sea of China; but this coun^' is also very 
cold on account of its heightj as soon as one commences to enter 1 ibet the ground 
begins to fall, and the climate is then also much more temperated.» 

At a time when Koko-nor was still treatctl as a suspicious object on European 
mairs, Gerbillon knew that Si hat or the Western Sea, as it was also called, had a 
length of 30 long leagues, and more than lO leagues in breadth, and that it was 
situated between j6 and 37** N, lat., and between 16 and 17“ W. long, of Peking, 
From the west frontier of China he reckons 20 days journ^' to Hami, thence to 
Turfan 7 day-s, from Turfan to Acsou 23 days, from Acsou to Yarkan 10 day's, and 
from Yarkan to Bodiara hardly more than a month, along the road which passes 
over Kaskar. He gives short, concise and excellent tliaicriptions of roads, countries, 
climate and nativcsi, and [5 far in front of his timCp 

Compared with tiie other geographers 1 have quoted above, all of whom 
ruminate the sanie old worn material, GerbiIlonas annotation about Koko-nor, the 
source of the Yellow River, and the roatls to Lhasa an<l Elokhara comes like^ a 
refreshing breeze of solid information from mountains and deserts in darkest Asia. 


I 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

MAPS FROM THE FIRST THIRD OF THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

We are approaching the renaissance in tlie cartography over Tibet, an epoch 
that is characterized by the single name d^A.nviIle. But before we reach so far 
we have to remember some of his forerunners, the most important of whom are 
Delisle and Strahlenberg. However, I am proceeding chronologically as hitherto. 

PL XXXVIII shows us the map of E. ISBRANTS IDES published in 1704.* 
Ides was sent as an ambassador through Siberia to China in 1692, and returned to 
Russia in 1694. He had a copy of Witsen's map with him on the journey, and 
improved it where it was wrong. In its corrected form the map was added to Ides 
narrative. Witsen says of it: >Ides^ map is to a great part taken from my map ... 
but he has improved it.> ^ 

In his text Ides does not touch our regions, and all he has to say of India is 
that the Great Mogul's kingdom embraces all the countries and dominions which are 
situated between the rivers Indus and Ganges down to the Gulf of Bengal.^ 

So far as our regions are concerned the likeness between Ides' and Witsen s 
maps is, however, very insignificant. Ides has obviously, as Witsen, used a good 
deal of Russian material; nearly all the lakes in the northern half of the map are 

* Nova Tabula Imperii Russici, ex omnium accuratissimis, quae hactenus extiterunt. Imprimis 
viri Ampliss. Nic: Witzen delineationibus conflata, quam ipsa locorum lustratione edoctus, m^tum 
emendavit Everardus Ysbrants Ides. — Materially po Istoriy etc. N:o XXVI. — The same map, thtmg 
not reaching quite so far south, is to be found in Recueil de Voiage au Nord, Amsterdam 17271 

it has the title: Carte de la Tartaric Asiatique suivant la Relation de TAmbassadeur de R^sie publi e 
en 1692, which is wrong, for the map was first published in Isbrants Ides narrative: Driejaarige reize 
naar China te lande gedaan door den Mokovischen Afgezant E. Isbrants Ides, Amsterdam * 704 - 
the German edition which is at my disposal: Dreyjahrige reise Nach China E. Yssbrants Idw, 
furt 1707, the map is wanting. In Recuil de Voiages au Nord the narrative has the title: iVoyage 
Moscou a la Chine par Mr. Everard Isbrants Ides Ambassadeur de Moscovio. 

* V. Kordt: Materially po Istoriy etc. Kiev 1906, II, Part I, p. 27. And F. G. Kramp 1 
Remarkable Maps, Amsterdam 1897. Ides himself asserts: >11 faut que j’avoue que je 

6tre pas pens^ a faire une carte g^ndrale des Regions que j’ai parcourues, si le cd^bre , 

Witzen Bour^em^tre d’Amsterdam ne m’en efit fait concevoir I’id^ ... la carte qu il a donn e 
servi de guide en plusieurs endroits de mon voyage, elle m’a foumi en mSme terns un plan, q J 
n’ai fait que continuer. (French edition, p. 173.) 

3 German edition, p. 431. 
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called losero*, atid the Caspian Cwalinskoj More. Oilicnvlse tlicre is hardiv more dian 
the Siba lake that is taken from Witseti* Another feeder of the Gan^nes comes from 
the Lac Giamai, which has to its north Kabul, as capital in Zagataykabul Regnum, 
a really wonderful invention! And still tliere is a second Cabul west of Kachemire. 

The Indus, as usual, does not come from far away; some of its feeders hardly 
touch the southern foot of the tremendous range which stretches from about the 
source of the Ganges all the way to Ispahan, but not at all eastw'ards from the 
Gangfs. Anock, on the Indus, is situated between two considerable lakes, of which 
the northern one is the Wulur lake, the southern a new revelation. The Satlej is 
as always rudimentaty anti not easily recognisable* 

Tibet Regnum falls within die catcliment area of die Ganges, but Regnum 
Tangut is east of the upper Ganges, and has Barantola between long rows of nom¬ 
ads’ tents and further south the legend; Woonplaats van Dalai Lama of Zeepriester, 
a notion that now begins to become more familiar to Asiatic students. 

Tlic old Chianiay lacus, which is now breathing its last, appears under new 
names, and east of it the draughtsman has found it more reasonable to combine 
Martini’s source of the Hwangho with Gruebers Koko'iior and call the result Croce 
Lac, — a sort of »5affron Lake*, after tlie mwlcl of Martini's Croceus fluvius or 
Yellow River, Ides calls it Crocum nutnen. 

If Lop-nor is a wandering lake on the face of the earth, die poor clt^' of Lop 
and die Desertum l.op of Marco Polo are never ailoived to get a rest on older 
map. Ever since Fra Mauro and down to Ides, it is never missing, but always 
^uated at a new surprising comer of die map, and alwap wrong. On ItIrss’ map 
we find the Desertum Lop at the uppermost course of the Irtish, and not far east 
of the Caspian.' In Zagataykabul is Cluotani. probably Khotan, and west of it 
Andeghem {AndLshan), Occient (Khodjent), and Taskent.* 

' By the W'lir, U should be uoterf that all the otd canographere wrote Lop and not Lob. So 
did Fro Mauro, so did Uastildi. Mercator. Mondiu.',. Jau»on, and the othens, and so did tdi^ D'Anville 
wrote Lop-Ner, Stieleis rUnd-Atlaji of iSad hju Lep See. Only the aamc atlas for 1875 has Lob- 
iiuof, follo'Tiag Klaproth’s spelling. Prsheralskiy who was the first Kuropean of recent year* to vi*it 
the lake Kara-koshuti called it l.oh-nor, and many mops followed his great fluthornty, so for ineianre 
Saunders .'^iIcls of Indin, i8S^, and Stielera Ha&d-Atlas for t^OT. In 19*6, when ! Wai-elled in the 
cuuiiliy I nt'^er hejurd any other pronunciatinii than Lop, though in the Russinn traasladon of my book 
iThrongh Asifl*. V Serdse Asiy, St- Peterhuig it was changed to Lob. But In this case Maroo 

Polo, the real discoverer of [lesettum Lop is a {greater authority tiion Klaproth and Prshcvalskiy, .Al¬ 
ready in i<j04 Stieicr's .Atlas had returned to iIk renioD Lop. All idiablc tiarcUcrs, ns Stein and 
Muntlngton, write Lop- So did Karl Himly in hJx Chincae trooalationa whleh he Ciuried out fur me 
(see my; Die Geogr.'wissensch- P.Tgebnisiie mciner Reisen in Zentralaaiun 1S94—iSgj, Pet. Mit. Erg. 
Bd. XXVllI, tooo, p. 131 et seq., and Sciendfin Result*. VoL II, p. ayS et seq,). So does algo Prof. 
A. Gonrady in hia work on my ancient manuscTipts fram Lou-lan, not yet puMighed, Curiougly enough Dr. 
G, WegenCT, who collaboroied with Himly, ha.s Lob-nur (Zettschr. d. Ges. f- Etd. rti Berlin. XXVltl Band 
iSqy, p. aoi ct s«i.). Df. Albert Hemnano has, of course, Lop-nor (Die aJten Sddenstmssen zwischen 
f'htna ond Syrien, Wittenberg into). The spelling Lob ought to disap|)ear for ever from maps and bookst 
* Under the Title Xaaukeurigc Kaoit vau 'fartaryeD, Pierre vaiidcr An, Lcyde, the map uf tdcs 
Wits much spread during several ynarK. It accompanies also BeTgnron'a Voyages faita principaleRiimt 
dans les XU, XIH, XtV, et XV siiieles, l4i Have 1735, Tome I and is nipr^uced here ,ii PL XXXIX. 
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Witli his Planisphere terrestre of 1682, CassiXI had made a new start for 
a more modem and tnist^vorthy representation, of the earth, hut the real rdurmation 
in the history of cartography was the work of the members of the French Academy 
of Science. This period was inaugurated by DKl-iSl-F. dunng the last quarter of the 
se\'enteenth century, and came to an end about 1720. Delisle ts the first modern 
cartographer in the present sense of the word. He is the great reformer who broke 
with old dogmatized mistakes anti pressoti the trudi upon his time.' 

If this opinion is true of Ddisle as a drau^tsman in general, it is not Jess cor¬ 
rect for the representation he gives of Tibet,* * Delisle's admirable map of S.E. Asia, 
Carte dee Indes et de la Chine dressie s^itr plusieurs Reiatians pariiculitres 
Recti dies par qaelfttes Ohserv&tians, Par Guillaume Deltslei Plaris 1705, of which 
P). Xt. is only a ^lart, shows at once diat the draughtsman, with deep knowledge and 
sharp criticLsm, has inacle use of all materia] existing at his time, and it shows a 
very serious attempt to combine and compare the different scanty narratives with 
each other, an atrenipt that has of necessity resulted in an almost correct localisation 
of Tibet. Ptolemy has for ever finished the part he had played for nearly 1600 
years, and the traditional mistakes of centuries have disappeared almost completely, 
it is therefore a matter of absorbing interest to trace the chief features of this 
wonderful map, within the boundaries of tlie regions occupying our attention. 

The northern boundary of Cachemire is formed by a very high mountain range, 
from which the Indus, Sinde, comes down. On its northern side is Petit Tibet and 
Itskerdou and Cheker, taken from Bernier.^ In relation to R<>kcrdou, Cheker (Shigar) 
is very well placed, but tive capital traditional mistake, that l>oth arc situated on the 
upper Amu”darya instead of the Indus, is still there. 

Cachemire with the VVulur lake is drawn at the >vrong sicle of the Indus, the 
north tn.stead of the south. Labor correctly raiHcs its walls on the banks of the Ravi, 
the upper course of which passes by Nagracut. The next Pan jab river east of Ravi 
is called Van or Via, i. e. the Beas, as is also shown by Sultanpor. The eastern¬ 
most tributary in the Panjab is called R. tie Chaul ou de Sietmegus; soudi of its 
upper course k a lOtvn Sirina or Serinde, now Sirhind.* This river Ls therefore the 
Satlg. The curious way in which rite difTerent branches of the Panjab are supposed 


■ l>ie RcfonniSition d«r Kimogiaphie \m von CJhri^an Sajidla"* Mllnchun und Berlin 

pv I 

* So 0$ Centrd Asia and Tibet are concerned ibe anabittcrtis Witrcn had no reaioti whai- 

tver to writt ro Coper^ Nov* 1^14, m followsi ^The Frenchrmui De Listc » inil^bicsd to my iriap 
for ail tbiii be about thoac (F. G^. Kmmp in Remarkable fnapaO I* ^ auflldetit to 

comp.ire TJ. XL wldi PL XXXJV. 'Hie discuveriL-a of AiMkode and Gmebef were open to VVttsen aa 
well tw 10 DdUlc. 

s These tioiucs kad finit madt^ their appeorjuKje uii Vissober^a iryi|j (FL XXXI i). But ibe city 
bIseaJeand Oit die somcc of Amu-ilaiya^ whiob for the first dnic was iceii on Gastaidi (FL XVip and 
aFrer him on nesirly ail maps, is probably nothing but Eskcrrlou, iskardo, Skardo^ the capital ®f 
Baltifitan, or Jilde TibeL 

* In Edward Terry calln the river on which j!iin^a|jor is situated, tho RivCf XauL Delkfilc 

has bodt a city and a provinee; jengapor ati his River Chaul, 
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to join, does not matter much, nor the fact that, for instance, Suckor (Sukkor) is 
marked as situated on the Satlej, though it is in reality on the main river, far below 
the confluence of all the Panjab branches. 

The source of the Satlej is situated amongst the mountains of a province Siba. 
I am not aware of the origin of this name, which may have been prominent in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century when Terry and Roe travelled in India.' On 
iStr Thomas Roe’s Map of East Indian (PI. XXXVII), the situation agrees perfectly 
with Roe’s text, and from it Siba entered many European maps of India, for instance, 
Sanson’s 1654 (PI. XXIX). Delisle, who rejects Hardwar, has removed Siba some¬ 
what to the west, and made it rather belong to the Satlej drainage area. On Wit- 
sen’s map of 1687 (PI. XXXIV) we have seen one of the feeders of the Ganges 
coming out of a Siba lake, a view adopted by Ides 1704 (PI. XXXVIII). Some 
rumour must have reached Witsen’s informant that the Ganges originated in a lake, 
the lake of Siba. Has now Delisle heard that it was the Satlej and not the Ganges 
that came from the lake of Siba, — or Siva, Civa, the Mahadeva of Hindu mythol- 
og>^ for indeed some 60 years later Father TiefTenthaler heard the Manasarovar 
styled as the lake of Maha Deo? Delisle has, however, taken the precaution to re¬ 
ject the lake and only to retain the old name Siba at the source of the Satlej. 

The most interesting is Delisle’s drawing of the upper Ganges. Here he has 
followed, or, at any rate, believes that he has faithfully followed the narrative of 
Andrade, along whose route he has entered Sirinagar, Mana, Badid pagode, Cha- 
parangue or Tibet. These are all the names which are contained in Andrade’s narra¬ 
tive.* * But Delisle’s Ganges does not come from a >pool» on the pass of Mana; ^ it 
takes its origin at a very considerable distance beyond Mana, and flows on its way 
through a considerable lake, north of the mountains. The lake is nameless as 
Andrade’s >tanque», and it is meant to be the same. East of Badid (Badrid) and 
S.E. of the lake is Chaparangue or Tibet. North of it a long river running east to west 
seems to enter the lake, but a legend tells us otherwise: Riviere qui sort du meme 
Lac que le Gange. Elle arrose le R* de Tibet. Delisle must have felt somewhat 
mystified by this extraordinary bifurcation, but he had nothing else to do than to 

* Terry, i6i6: »Syba, the chiefe Citie is called Hardwair, where the famous River Ganges 
seemed to begin, issuing out of a Rocke, which the superstitious Gentiles imagine to bee like a Cowes 
head . . .1 (Purchas His Pilgrims, Vol. IX, p. 16). Roe, 1617: >Siba, the chiefe Citie so called, it 
borders with Nakarkut Southerly, it is all Mountainous.> (Op. cit. Vol. IV, p. 431.) 

* After mentioning Agra, Deli and La6r, Andrade has Siranagar, called Sinadagar at another 
place, Rio Ganga, Pagode Badrid, also spelt Bradid, Mana, Tibet and Chaparangue. Bradid is of 
course the temple of Badrinat, visited by many pilgrims. lAssi somos passando algus dias, at^ que 
acabo de mes, & meo chegamos ao Pagode Badrid, que estil nos confins das terras do Sinadagar, a 
este ha grande concurso de gente, ainda das partes mui remotas, como de Seylao, & Bisnaga, & outras 
que a elle vemem romaria.i (Novo descobrimento etc. p. 4, b.) But Andrade has also heard the real 
name and even iiTitten it down, for he quotes (p. 3) the exclamation >ye Badrynate ye ye». 

3 Only 100 years later this region was revisited by Europeans. On Kingsbury’s, Parbury’s, and 
Allen’s Map of Inia 1825 (Additions 1827) the Alaknanda is showm as coming from a pool, Deb 
Tal, at the southern foot of the Mana Ghat. 
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follow Andrade’s text, which he has, of course, misunderstood, Jough his map, when 
nothing else was known from these regions, seems r^ly to be m full 
^vith Andrade’s words: »onde nasce o Rio Ganga de hum grande t^que, & do 
mesmo nasce tambem outra, que rega as terras do Tibet*, «acdy as 
the map. From Andrade’s pool issue the Ganges and the nver watering Tibet, 
the same is the case with Delisle’s lake. But by Tibet Andrade 
parangue. Delisle believes he meant the whole Royaume du Grand Tibet which ^ 
written north of and along the river; north of it is the Kingdom of Ladac or Uduca, 
and south of it Rudoc or Redoc. Both Andrade and Delisle leave the nver watering 
Tibet without a name. To Andrade it was only a small tributary to the Satlej, to 

Delisle it was a great river. He makes it How through the Kingdom of Cogud, the 

present Guge, which in reality makes the river identical with the upper couree o 
the Satlej, of which, however. Delisle could have no information. I ® 

above that Kircher’s lakes, PI. XI, are the Manasarovar and Rakas-td. b)eiisle, 

on the other hand, who missed the direct information Father Kircher had obtoined, 
had no reason to confuse Andrade’s pool %vith the Manasarovar. Therefore his map 
has no direct indication of this lake, except that his lake is too great for a pwl. 

To recapitulate. Delisle’s hydrography is the following: the Indus and me 
Ganges rise close to each other in the mountains of Cachemire, for the nver whicn . 
enters the nameless lake from the N.VV. is the uppermost Ganges, as shown on 

Delisle’s map, Carie de Tarlarie 1706 (PI. XLI). Two rivers from he 

lake, one running eastwards through Tibet, the other being the Ganges. The J 
has no connection with the lake. The topography is not bad, though the hydro- 
graphical combination of the different waters is wrong. The nameless f»ver shouiQ 
be flowing west instead of east, and join the Satlej at Siba instead of the lake, an 

the Ganges should be cut off from the lake, and the map would be right. As i 

is the lake cuts the Satlej in two pieces, of which the upper half belongs to Cogue, 

the lower starts from Siba. , 

Only a very scanty knowledge of Tibet had been gained in Europe a 
1705, and still it was sufficient to confuse even the most clever draughtsmen. o 
place the different kingdoms, rivers and mountains approximately correctly in relation 
to each other was, of course, impossible. Delisle gives us a very fine proo ® 
maximum of correctness to which such attempts could reach. He separat^^ • ^ 
from India wth a double range called M. de Purbet ou de Naugracut, of w ic 

first name eo ipso means mountain. ^ ^ T'bet 

North of these mountains Delisle has seven kingdoms, or six if Gran 1 
be considered as including the whole lot. Leaving eastern Tibet, with La^a o*' ’ 
we have so far five kingdoms: Ladac, Cogu^, Rudoc, Utsang, and Moriul. ^ 
again Andrade is his source. For when the Portuguese missionary, accompani y 


* In his Histoire . .. du Tibet, p. 39, Andrade uses the form Lodacca. 
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Father GONZALES DE SOUSA and ManUEL MarQUES had made his second journey 
to Chaparangue, which he reached on August 28th, 1625, he wrote a letter in which 
he says: >The kingdom of Tibet or The Powerful embraces the Kingdom of Cogue, 
where we live at present, those of Ladac, Mariul,* * Rudoc, Utsang, and still two 
more situated farther east. With the great kingdom of Sopo (Mongolia), which on 
one side borders upon China, on the other upon Moscovy, they form together Great 
Tartary.»* In this letter exactly the same names are mentioned as those found on 
Delisle’s map. 

From the N.E. slopes of the Naugracut mountains, a river flowing N.E. has 
the legend: >R(iviere) qui sort des terres de Raja Ribron et se rend diton dans la 
M(er) Noire.* Raja Rodorow or Raja Ribron is to its greatest extent situated 
south of the mountains. I have not been able to find out what it is meant to be. 
Rahia Rodorou was also entered on Sanson’s map 1654 (PI* XXIX). Should Ribron 
be a survival of Riboch, Ribok, Riboth or any other of Odoric’s and Mandeville’s 
versions for Tibet? ^ A river originating from the northern slopes of Himalaya, west 
of Nepal, and east of Chaparangue could not possibly be anything but the Tsangpo. 
But this river was still unknown, and Delisle’s river flows to the N.E., and comes, 
on the map, to an end in Grueber’s country of Toktokai. But on the map of 
Great Tartary (PI. XLl) the river continues through Toktokai and empties itself 
partly into Cinghai, and partly into Coknor. But as Coknor (Koko-nor) is in con¬ 
nection with the Yellow River, the latter, in Delisle’s opinion, has its source on the 
northern slopes of the Himalaya. Still he has also a Hwangho-source after the type 
of Martini, though he calls the double lake Sosama. 

Delisle shows such a great and really touching reverence for the memory of 
the Jesuit Fathers, that he cannot induce himself to recognise in Grueber’s Koknor 
the Cinghai or Mare nigrum of Martini. And therefore he has two copies of Koko- 
nor on his map, one with the Chinese, the other with the Mongol name. Here is 
a new example to the fact alluded to so often in the preceding chapters, that in¬ 
formation from two different sources about one and the same geographical object 
may easily lead to reiterations on tlie maps. We saw it already in the case of 
Ptolemy’s Oechardes and Bautisus, and we saw it with Edrisi’s lakes of Berw'an 
and Tehama, the river being in both cases the Tarim, and the lake Manasarovar. 

It is surprising that Delisle having marked Grueber’s route on his map 
does not, in this case, follow the text verbally, for Grueber speaks of »Kokonor 

* It should be noted that Andrade has Mariul, but Delisle Moriul. Csoma de Korbs translates 
Mar-yul »low countrp, Hiuen Tsang calls it Ma-lo-pho, Marpo, »red> (Cunningham: Ladak, p. i8). 
In any case Mar>yul is the same as Ladak, which Andrade could not know, and still less Delisle. 

* Lettere annue del Tibet del MDCXXVI et della Cina del MDCXXIV, scritta al M. R. P. 
Mutio Vitelleschi, Generale della Compagnia de Giesu Roma 1628. As this work is not available to 
me I have the quotation from C. Wessels’ article: Antonio de Andrade, Op. supra cit. p. 29. 

3 It has some resemblance also with the Rahia Tibbon of several maps, for instance PI. XXIX, 
and PI. XXXIII. In Terry’s and Roe’s lists of Indian provinces there are no names reminding of Ro¬ 
dorou or Ribron. 
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dunque significa. ... Mar grande dalle rrve del qtiale auccessivanienta discostandofli 
J 1 Padre, entro m terra Tolctokai . . while on both Delisle’s maps 'I'oktokai re¬ 
mains at a considerable distance west of Gnieber’s route. In another point he fol¬ 
lows Crueber closely, as may be seen from his maps, namely when the Pather 
saj^s of Koko-nor: iQuesto e un mare .. . dJ done hi I'origine il hume GioUo 
di China.* 

If Koko-nor appears twice on Delisle's map, we find Lhasa tlnicc, under different 
names. The first is Lltsang, capital in the Kingdom of Uisang, the two provinces 
of U or Wei anti Taang, which we remember from the tide of the Chinese work 
Wei-tsang^t’u-chih. This Utsang Ddisle places south of the river Maurousso, 
since Hue’s and Ptsheralskiy's memorable Journey's better known as Mur-us or 
JMurvissu, and also as ni-chu, or the upper Yangtse<hiang. North of the river is 
M. l^oinhara or Hayan-khara-ula, continuing eastwards in the range Ahountdii 
iterroir d'ou I'on tire de i'on.' 

Continuing southwards, past Moriul, w'e reacli Poutala residence du Grand 
Lama, which is the second l.hasa of the map. The third, La^sa or Barantola, is 
the capital of the Kingdom of Las.sa or Boutan. 

E.N-E, of Poutala is Grueber's Relink, at the southern foot of M. Tania. Is 
this Tania meant to be Nien-chen-tang-la, the eastern Transhimalaya? It seems so, 
for Potala and Redng-gompa are indeed situated at the soudiem foot of the Trans¬ 
himalaya. But such condusions are useless as tJiere are three Lhasa’s on the map. 
.^dd to this diat on the northern side of Dclisle’s Tania is a river Aghdome, now 
kno^vn as Akdam, a right tributary to die Miir-ussu. Dr, TRONNIER identifies Crue¬ 
ber » Toktokai with Mijr-ijissui * On Delislc’s map both are entered as separate 
rivers, and Toktokai is also called Hatounoiisso. The latter may perhaps be identical 
with the Hatun-gol of Prshevalskiy,^ the hloogol name for the Yellow River where if 
leaves Oring-nor; as gol, ussii, and muren all mean rh’er in Mongol, the river in 
question can as well be called Hatun-ussu, exact)y the same as the Hatounousso of 
the map. 

To return to Tania we read south of this range the name T^umera, which 
sounds somewliat like d’Anville’a Tchimoiiran and Littltdale’s Charemaru, as the 
highest peak of Nien-chen-tang-!a is said to be called. On Delisle's map, however, 
the name is attacimd to a tent-camp. 

'In Jajtgatoi Turlci rafoas bolh gntr]-digger and goldsiullli. In iIm; niounlakis south 

oi Lop-Mor there arc many go 1 d,Qiines, the most imponaicti of which is Bokalik. (See my works! 

and 9601 Central Asia and Tibet, 1 , p. 47*, H, 197; Pet- MiU 
Ud ?uvV[I], p. 4 and 23, where two vLUagcR are menttoDcd, called AUuntii. one near Poegam, the 
other at Iwhoian: and Sciestifie Results, Vol. II, p. t(i and 93. etc.) 

’ b, e. ]». 3.^. I shall have to return to this i^uestioa in connection with the jqameys of 
orttebet and Hue. For the pTeseel be it leihcient to say tboil Kockhtll crosBed the river Toktonuii on 
Jiitie iS, 1893, and the Mums on the aand. Diaiy of a Jouroey ihrOLgh Mongolia and Tibet, Washioe- 
ton, 1894, p. J 13 and 216. 

* At Kyakhdy na Isroki Sholloy Reki, p. 154. 
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South of it is Karaousso, a nv^ flowing eastwards, which comes to an end 
before reaching the eastern boundary* of Tibet. Compared with the situation of 
Pontala and Relink this river ought to be the Tsangpo, but unfortunately Dame, a 
place in later years mentioned by della Penna ant! Nain Sing, is south of it, 
and, still worse, .so is Tjtssa or Barantola the capital of Boutan. The Haraousso is 
therefore simply Xak-chu, or tlie upper Soltven, in the neighbourltood of which I was 
stopped by the governor of Nak-chu in 1901.' Nalc-chu means Black water, and so 
does Hara'ussu in Mongol. A good number of Mongol nomads are living in this 
region.* This explains why the Mongol and not the Tibetan name has reached 
Ddisle. 

As eoukl be expected Grueber’s route from tassa to Agra is entered. Bir 
tween Lassa and Tache Linbou (Tashi-Iunpo) it crosses a range of mountains, die 
later on so famous Kamba-ia, which is not mentioned In Grueher’s narradve. Then 
foUoiv M. Langur or Himalaya, which is correctly shown as a continuation of M. de 
Naugracut, and, on the southcni side, Couti, Nesti, Catmendour-Patan, Necbal, Etonde, 
Patna and Benare.s. At some tlistance irom I'adie Linbou is a mountain Zckelclia, 
which seems to be identical with .Shigatse. Crueber had forgotten the magnideent 
river he crossed south of Lassa, and therefore no sign of ihe Tsangpo is here to be 
seen on ^d^sle^s map. 

It is sur|jrising that the Tsangpo-Brahmaputra could keep Itsdf hidden for such 
a long time. The Indus and Ganges have been known ever since .Alexander's days, 
and ev’oi die Sadcj i<i marked on Ptolemy's map. In 1705 Odisle bdicves that he 
has placed the sources of these three nvers fairly correedy. But he rloe> not so 
much as suspect the existence of the Tsangpo. Through diousands of years this 
river remains concealed between Himalaya and Transhimalaya. And still it had been 
crossed by Otioric, Grueber and Dondlle, and perhaps V'erbiesl and Gerbillon and 
other jKuits in Peking had heard it mentioned, for to the Chinese it was very^ well 
knowTi. W'hen the members of the P>ench Academy of Science, together with die 
learned Jesuits in Peking, so late as in 1705, — and after having gathered informa¬ 
tion about Hatun-ussu, Mur-ussu, Akdam, and Nak-chu, had not succeeded in finding 
the least sign of the Tsangpo, one may be justified to ask how ever it would have 
been jwssible for Ptolemy to draw a map of the whole course of the Tsangpo 1 

ITiat the transverse valley of the river through HimalayTi was unknown to 
Delisle is not surprising, for it cannot be said to be more than superficially known 
even in our days. But the lowest part of the river appears now for the time, 
under the name of Laqula, perhaps on account of its coming from the district of 
Lakhinipurr It takes its origin in the Lac de Chaamay, w'htch now, as a rather 
suspicious object, has been deported into the unknown darkness of IndO’China. 


’ Central Asia and Tibet, Vo], II, p. 374. 

' >The Dam Sok Mongols Ih-ing along the Lb'asa higluoad north of Niw-cli'uk'a fNak-ehuH 
are of die same stock os the Ts'aidam MongoJs.i RocUiill, »A Diaiy elc.», p. 157. 
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Turning our attention to the north we must confess that Tibet is very well 
placed as compared with Eastern Turkestan. There may even be said to exist an 
indication of the western Kwen-lun. He has Casgar twice,* * and calls the southern 
one »Casgar ou Cacheguer anciene Capitale du On his map of 1706 (PI. 

XLl), the northern Casgjar has disappeared, but »Yarkan ou Irken 3 Cap. du R. 
de Cachgar* is still ten days north of Cachgar. On PI. XL Cotan is situated 
on a river flowing S.E. and ending in »Deserts sans eau». On PI. XLl the river 
of Cotan flows north to a desert which is part of Desert de Caracatay ou Vieu Ca¬ 
thay, a name that he prefers to the old Desertum Lop. In this desert he has placed 
the famous >Araptan Kan Calmuc», who, a few years later sent his armies through 
Tibet and captured Lhasa. 

Other names in this part of Central Asia will easily be recognised. There are 
the routes of Go^ and the itinerary of Bernier, and an Arab itinerary through 
northern Tibet. Acsu, Yulduz, Turfan and Camoul are well placed. The Kingdom 
of Cialis is still there and seems to refer to the surroundings of Bag^ash-kol. The 
river of Kenker must be either that of Kara-shahr, Khaidu-gol, or that of Korla, 
Konche-darya. There is indeed a Conche not far west of it, but it is an alternative 
name for Cucia which is Kucha. There is also a Ugan, our Ugen-darya.^ But only 
two rivers are drawn in Eastern Turkestan, Khotan-darj^a and Konche-darya; the 
Tarim, of which Ptolemy had two copies, is missing, and so is Lop-nor, which is not 
surprising, for only between 1760 and 1765 Emperor Chien LunG dispatched the 
Jesuits d’Espinha, d’AroCHA and HallERSTEIN to make a map of the surroundings 
of Lop-nor. 5 

Comparing the map of 1705 (PI. XL) with another map (PI. XLll), 
^723> by the same author, we find considerable improvements in several respects. 
The title of the map is so important that it must be given in full: tCarie (CAsie 
dressde pour t Usage du Roy. Sur les memoires envoyiz par le Czar a I’Aca- 
dentte Royale des Sciences S 7 tr ce qtte les Arabes nous ont laissi de plus exact 
des pays orientaux Sur un grand nonibre de Routiers de terre et de mer et de 
Cartes manuscrites detaillees. Le tout assujeti aux observations de tAcademic et 
a celles des R. R. P. P. yesuites et autres Matkematiciens Par GUILLAUME De- 
LISLE . . . Juin The memoirs which Tsar Peter sent to the Academy were 

to a very great extent the result of the assiduous work carried out by the Swedish 
officers kept in Russian captivity at Tobolsk and other places of Siberia, as shall 


* The northern falls outside the margin of PI. XL. 

* »Kacheguer .. . was formerly the royal residence, though now the King of Kacheguer re¬ 
sides at Jourkend, a little more to the north, and ten days’ journey from Kacheguer.* Bernier, as 
quoted above. 

3 The name for the place comes from Isbrants Ides’ map PI. XXXVIII. On his map of 1705 
Delisle calls the city Hiarcham and Yourkend. 

* I have described these rivers in Pet. Mit. 1 . c., and Scientihc Results Vol. II. 

5 Scientific Results, Vol. II, p. 273 et seq., Richthofen, China I, p. 690. 
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be shown hereofterf though a great part of these commumeat ions certainly con¬ 
cerned other parts of Centra] Asia. The Information about Tibet, as shown 
on the map of lyaj. Is obviously chiefly deriveU from the French missionaries 
of Peking, In 1723 Delisle has indeetb ^nd in a most critical and clear-sighted 
way, got rid of all the old deformities, which be had accepted on his previous 
editions. 

On the map in question the Indus system is about the same as on the map 
of 1705, though iJie Satit] takes its origin In the Himalaj'a and not In Siba, and 
then goes its own way down to the delta. The Indus and its eastern tributaries 
have 5 ieir sourct» in Mount Ima, a name that here appears as a link between Iniaus 
and (H)inia(laya). The range separates the Panjab from Ladac, which has now also 
a capital Ladac, the name Leh still being unknown. 

The Ganges may now be said to come only from a pool on the heights of 
the range, beyond whidt is the river watering Tibet; it has lost all connection w'ith 
the Ganges pool. Chaparangue is at its old place. 

The HOuth-eastem continuation of the mountains of Ima is called Moniagnes 
de Negracut.’ This range divides eastwards into two branches, of which tJte nordiem 
is ca]]^ Mont Tania or Otunlao; the southern first goes southwards under the name 
of Tangri or Tangour, which must be bad spelling for Gangri and Langur; dien 
it turns off to the east, corresponding to the Eastern Himalaya. 

The most important innovation presented by this map is tliat Lassa is shown 
as situated on a great river, BramanjTOUtre, which is now recognised as the upper 
course of the river Laquia. Therefore die Chiamay lacus ts superfiiioiis anti has been 
cjttinguishetl for ever. For the first time the connection between the Tsangpo and 
Brahmaputra has been estabiuihed, from notions collectcal by die Capuchins at Lhasa 
anti Takpo, but the Tsangpo is called Bralimaputra, and the Brahmaputra Laquia. 
More than a hundred years later this fundamental truth of Himalaj’an hydrography 
yffis destroyed by Klaproth, and ft is not very long ago since it was re-established 
in its place again. 

A mistake is to join the Haraousso or Nak-chu with the river of Dame ant! 
Lassa, the ICi-chu, and to include it in the Brahmaputra system instead of that of 
the Sal wen. Comparing this hydrography with the orography of the map one would 
fed inclined to identify Mont Tania with the eastern Transhimalaya But thU Tania 
is situated north of Nak-chu and is the same as Abbd Hue's Tanc-la. 

Towards the basins of Central Asia Great Tibet Is bor<iered by nearly die 
whole Kwen-lun. There is no river at all In Eastern Ttirkcstan, and no Lop-nor. 
Cachgar is still south of Yarcan, and Outeb-ferman may be Uch-turfan. There is 
only one Koko-nor, called Sihat or Coconor, and the Hwangho comes from a lake 
Sosama, as was only partly the case In 1705. 


' The city NcjjrAcut ts on Utc upper Kavj. There is also a Negarcut north of the Ganges delta. 
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On hJs map: Car/n di Pcrsc^ IJ24, which ts superfluous to reproduce, Ddisle 
shows the source of the Indus in Mont Caucase from where it flows to the citj' of Cachemir 
and a lake with a palace on an island, and thence to Aiok, receiving the Kilab. 

It may be suitable to insert here a few extracts from l>ooks and narrative of 
that time, quotations which will give a stronger backgrouinl to the high ments of 
Delisle. 

Ma.NOUCHI's Mamirs belong to a somewhat earlier period, for he served 
AURANtiZEH who was the rtiler of India in [65S to 1707* But as these Alanoivs 
were etiited by Catrou in 17®$* diey may be mentioned here.* There is nothing 
new in die work, which was behind its time, and the author relies more upon the 
observations of Teixeira. della ^-alle. Roe, de Laet, Bernier, Tavernier, and others, 
than his own. Of the Ganges he sa3's tiiat ft takes »its source almost at the same 
height with the Indus towards the North*. Regarding the source of the Indus we 
read; Cachemire is *rhe most Kortlicm Country' of the Mogols Oouiinions, Scituaic 
at the foot of Mount Caucasus. Cachemire is indeed hut one large Valley sur¬ 
rounded with Mountains. Some pretend that the Ri\'er Indus takes its Source there, 
but 'tis a mistake not follow'd by any Geographer. Its true that a great many 
Rivulets rising in Cachemire run into die Inti us ., ,» 

In an article; ^Recherches it faire dans Ics Etats occuptz par- les Mahametans*, 
we get an idea of what was regarded as the chief Indian dcsitlerata of physical 
gMjgraphy in 1715.* It is a little iHitits to Travellers# aoo yL'^irs ago. In tlic 
Kingdom of Kadiemire, it is said, 00c should try' to find out die cau.se of the suilden 
changtaj on Mount Pire-jjenjale, »where one passes from summer to winter in less 
than an houn. One feek a suffocating heat at the foot of the mountain and to¬ 
wards its heights every'thing is covered wJdi ice anti frozen snow, ^ritcreforc the 

form and height etc. of thk mountain should be examine^l. In these words are ex¬ 
pressed the Understanding of the importance in hypsometrical relations, which was, 
however, familiar to Father Gerbillon some 20 j^ears before. 'ITie gladcni and 

die [*art they' piayetl as birth-places of the great rivers had not yet attracted the 

attejition of geographets. 

Further: iwhedier it be true that in a place called Sang-safe*I, and ivhich is 
not v<^ far from a great Lake near tiie even in summer frozen Caucasus, a great 
noise Ls capable of exciting a strong rain, and, provided the story to be true, one 
should investigate the cause of this phenomenon.* WTiere this *\\Tiite Stone* anti 
*great Lake» are situated Is, unfortunately, not told. 

Another matter would he to study the countries situated in the mountains of 
Caucasus and surrounding Kachemire, and what is to be found in them. 


* GeiwuJ History of the Mogot Emjtin:, from it’s FoiiudBliati by 't'antcrlinc, to the I Jtv 
fitn^ror t^ngjeb. Extracted from the Memoirs of M. MaboucM, a Vepcitan, and Chief Pliysiiiaa 
10 Otuogzeh for abo^e forty Year*. By F. F. Cabrjii, London itoq, p. re and tw. 

Becueil de Voiago «i Word, Tome 1 . .AnuiterdHiu 1715, p. 47 et .leq. 
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Finally' researches are necessary regarding the periodical rains of India, jat 
what season tlicy set in, if the difference in precipitation is great in different countries, 
botli as regards season and volume; from which direction and with which w'ind they 
come to each country of India, and what effects they produce ... Ry a careful 
examination of these countries and these different situations in relation to seas and 
mountains, etc., one would, no doubt, be enabled to explain the real causes of these 
rains, of the different seasons of which diey fall in these regions, etc. ,, ,> Very 
wise words indeed, and which it should take a long time to realize 1 

A new dme is dawning I The map is there wi th its detailed outlines of the 
coasts, the physical phenomma which return witli the seasons are very well known 
— and were l^own in Alexander’s days —t but the human longing for conquering 
the Unknown is no more satisfied with mere facts, it demands reasons. 

Tibet remains practically unkno^vn, for Delisle's excellent map does not 
seem to have made any impression on the rime.' And. after all, Delisle had only 
combined the information of his time in a new, original way. Exactly tlie same 
material had been at the disposal of Visscher and every other draughtsman ever since 
1662, But they' had not ransacked the texts so thoroughly as he did. Therefore a 
traveller who pretends to have lived for a very long time in the Kingdom of Boutan, 
i, e. Tibet, relies, not upon his own faculty of observation, but on the old maps and 
geographical dogmas, iliat is to say, upon the general ignorance, where only such men 
as Andrade, Grueber, Gcrbillon, were .splendid exceptions. 

If ] say that the following passage from the DescripU&n'* * of Tibet of 

this unknown fdlow is the most important in his store of mAterials, one may judge 
of the value of the rest^ The Kingdom of liouian Is situated in Asia, he says, and 
towards the east, he adds in the style of Marco Polo, *it borders upon China, to the 
west upon Indoustan, that is to say the Kingdoms of N^epal or Nercerrif?), to the 
north upon the Kingdoms of Foukten (?) & rite Kalmoucs in Tartary, & to the south 
upon Mogol, or even, as some pretend, upon the Kingdom of Syam .. ■ lire 
country is altogether full of Mountains, why the cold is very strong, though one is 
rather near the Equator. The Mountains are, the very greatest i>art of rite year, 
covered with snow, & nearly everywhere totally sterile . .. From Bengal to Lassa 
one reckons three months journey.* Dam is mentioned, hut we are not told of its 
whereabouts. Lassa is surroimded by mountains on aU sides. Musk is the most 
important trade which was already known by the old Suleiman in the ninth century. 

* Eleven yexn aAcr Ddiulc’s map of J705 {PL XL), tb£ iGrOsseT Atlas ilbcr die GanUe 

Welt *« . von Joann HomunDr Nujiaberg M DCC XVl*^ was published, and (ill iu tet, p. 36, 

has to teU b: >ln der groMcn Tartarcy sinil unLer andcTett folgeode Kdaigrciche stuen wctiiptcrii den 
Kamen nach am bokanditsten alu ^ ^ BarantoLa, N^GcbaJ^ Tanju, grass Thibet, tlcin Thibet, Kasgahrp 
Samarkand und Bolcb, wn wcichen iii!cn mant wdl vtia deni gantMn Land bisbero noch nichm bekandt 

nldiLi londcrs vermehleti sondem es der folgenden nnd ^enaueren Entd«cktifig Ubetlasseo 
Hm h a caitograpber who ccmfes$« his igoonme*, md his wishes Tor ihe fuitire. 

* Mouvelle DescriplioD du Royaume do Boiiciuii Fftito par im Yoyageur qiu y a demeLuO fort 
loag-tomps, lx Nouveau Mercure, Patia 171 3 , p, 73 et seq* 

* 0 —/ 
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MAPS FROM THE FIRST THIRD OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


In another book which was written by the elder Petis DE LA CrOK who 
died in 1695, but which was published in English in 1722, and accompanied by a 
map of Delisle, we are astonished to see that no other authors are consulted on 
matters Tibetan, than the Arabs. * * The author believes that the >reader will be glad 
to know some particular account of Tebet>, which is situated between 30 and 40* 
of Lat., and between 100 and 110° of Long., »according to the situation, given it 
by the Eastern Geographers*. — >It contains part of the Region called Turc-Hinde, 
because it is a part of Turquestan on the one side, and of India on the other. Some 
divide it into two Parts, calling it the Great and Lesser Tebet. The Great borders 
on China, the Less is situate to the East of the little Kingdom of Kaschemire, just 
behind the Mountains; and they are both but six Weeks Journey over. This Country 
is full of Towns and Villages well inhabited; the People are so good humour’d and 
chearful, that they breathe nothing but Joy and Pleasure. But what is most sur¬ 
prising, is, that there is a Mountain called Jabal Assumoum (’the Mount of Poison’), 
which inspires all those with Melancholy who come near enough but to smell it, 
nay, even turns their Tongues black, in such a manner, that they remain black all 
the rest of their Lives.* Then follows the ordinary story of the musk and rhubarb. 
Of the Jaxartes or Sihon he knows that it has two sources in Mount Imaus, and 
falls into the Caspian Sea.* 

It is in vain that one reads through the many volumes of tRecueil des Voyages 
qui ont servi a tetablissement et aux progrez de la Compagnie des Indes Orien- 
talesy,^ for there is not a word about the interior of the country. The musk trade 
is described, as it was carried on in Goa, and it is said to come from Tartary 
through China. When Mount Caucasus is once mentioned, the quotation is from 
Pliny. The whole collection is nothing but capes, islands, ports, ships, coasts, seas, 

* The History of Genghizcan the Great, .. . Collected from several Oriental Authors, and Eu¬ 
ropean Travellers ... By the late M. Petis de la Croix Senior . . . faithfully translated into English, 
London 1723, p. 58, 116, and 173. 

* In connection with Caschgar and Hyarcan he has a very surprising story which sounds like 
a good joke. A »M. Sparvenfeldt, who was Master of the Ceremonies to Ambassadors at the King of 
Sweden’s Court, being at Paris in 1691, assur’d the author that he had read in the ancient Annals of 
Sweden that the Swedes took their Original from the City of Caschgar in Turquestan*. 

Probably Petis de la Croix has misunderstood the learned Sparfvenfeldt, though the latter was 
said to have thoroughly mastered fourteen languages. As a matter of fact Sparfvenfeldt was very far 
from the opinion that the Swedes originated from Asia. On the contrary, he was, — as his famous 
countr]^an Olof Rudbeck, who lived at the same time, — persuaded, that Sweden was the origin of 
humanity. To prove the correctness of this theory he was despatched, in i688, by King Charles XI, 
upon an expedition of several years, which brought him so far as to Spain and Africa. 

J Rouen 1725; Tome V, p. 13, Tome VI, p. 400. 

In another work, Histoire de Timur-Bec, Petis de la Croix, Paris 1722, there is a map. Carte 
de I’Expedidon de Tamerlan dans les Indes, which shows great discrepancies with Delisle, 17 years 
earlier. The little map is of no importance whatever, but I have given a reproduction of it PI. IV. It 
shows that Delisle was not generally accepted. Petit Tibet and Grand Tibet are well placed; the western 
Himalaya and Kwen-lun are visible; at the upper Satlej is a place Mansar, which reminds one of Mana- 
sarovar; M‘ Coukd is also below Mansar. The Ganges comes from a lake below which is the eternal 
Cow: iVache de piere adorde Par les Guebres*(!). 
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and trade, the na\’al achievements of a set of very clever and courageous, and — sit venm 
verbo — stupid sailors, who had no interest for the coiintiy at a few leagues from the coast. 

I will now say a few words about AhuL GflAZl's genealogical work on the lar- 
tars, specially on account of the accompanying maps.' On p. 41 of the French 
edition we are told that Ogus-Chan conquered the Empire of Kiuiy, the City ol 
Daurdsut, and the IGngdom of Tangut togt^er tvith Cara-Kiuy, the capital of which 
is a great Town; »this country is inhabited by people, as black as the Indians; they 
live in the surroundings of Lake Mbit ill Ijetwx'cn Kiiay and the Indies, a little on 
the south>. Behind Kiiay and near the Sea Ogus-Chan came acn^ss a Chan called 
Itburak. Some of the strange names in this passage are to be found on one of the 
two maps in die work, which I have reproduced as PI- XLIIl.^ 

The source of the Indus is situated in tlie Imaus Mens on the very frontier of 
Bucharia Minor or Eastern Turkestan. The source of the Ganges is a nameless lake 
further east in the same mountain. East of the source of Ganges Tibet is shown 
as situated in Desert Goby, surrounded by moiuntains- Between both is a »Camp 
ifun Chan tributaire au Dalay Lama*. South of Tibet is a riv'er Yekegoll falling 
into two lakes, probably a survival of Cinha'i and Coconor, South of this river is 
Tangut with another tributary chief, and Barantola, and, in the southern part, Lassa 
and Potala, jReaidence du Dalai Lama Grand Pontife des Callmuckcs et Mongales*. 

From this arrangement one gets the impression that Tibet is represented twice 
on the map, the southern one being called Tangni.^ Lassa and Potala show that 
Tangut stands for Tibet Proper, and in Mongolia Tibet is indeed called Tangut. 
Barantola is the Mongol name for [.hasa, and the capital therefore is marked twice. 
If the northern Tibet of the map is also meant as Tibet Proper, Yekegoll may be 
the Tsangpo or Tsangpo-chimbo, which, as Yik^gol, means TM Great River. 

» Hutcure CcmhalogJquc ties Tartare, Traduite du Wamiscript 'fanarc li'AhiJgasi-Baj'adur. 
Chan ... l.cyt!e 17*6. Aliul Chaii, Khan of Kldva, died in 1663. Ifow hia Hiato^, in 9 hooka, 
of |engis Khan's family, waa dboovured, is told in tlte »AiJ Leewur* of the Kienr.h edition; »T,e I’nblic 
esi obliged du present Trdti k la prison dca OfGcicrs de Suede en Siberie; car (juelques uns de cca 
Mrs. qui estoieiU gens dc Icttrm ayant nohetii Ic ManuscHpl Tartaie de ceite ifistoire d’lin Marehand 
Bouchare qui I'appoTta k Tobolakoy Le firent traduire k kurs despeoft dans 1 ,a l,aiigi}e Hnase, & le 
traduisirent enstiite eim mestnes ea diverses autics Lntigu^.t These *MrSi u'cre ihe Swedish oftieers 
SchhustrOm and StrahleQlrei^, of whoni rnons later on. SchOtistrdia pieseotcd a hiS copy of the work 
to Upi^la in 17 a*. 'The work was published in several Europciui Utnguages. 'I'he Kaglish edition is 
known under the litle. General History of the Turks, Magula, and Tatars, Vulgarly called, Tartars 
.. . etc., London 1730; and, Vol. 11 , bearing the year 1739: An Account of the Present Slate of Ihe 
NorlhefH Asin, ReLattng to the Natural History of Grand Taiarj- and Sibedii, etc., the whole compiled 
out of the Notes belonging 10 the foregoing History, and digested into Method by the Troosktor. — 
The French edition is published by D***, i. e. the Dutchman Bcnlinck (Baibier), 

* »Carre Nouvelle de TAsie ^plentiioiuie dicss^e 5 ur des OUservatiooS AutbcndqUes et totites 
Koui'ellesv. On the copy at the Royal iJbrary of Stockholm, Aug. Strindberg iuis written a pencil 
note: iThiS first map is the one piibliithed by ^ntinck in T^yde 1736, and based on Stiahlenberg's 
map.! Tliere is no douht a considerable resemblance in type between the two, though Strahlcnhcrg's 
map was published Only b J730. 

* Id a nuLc, p, 43, the editor also says of Tibet: »U est partage eo den* Parties dont la Partie 
Merit]ionalc a'ajqwUe propremeat le Tangut ft la Septcdatrionale le Tibet,! 
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South of Tangfut is a lake Cara Nor, the same as Ides’ Cananor, the Chiamay 
of older maps. As on most maps of the time Indus and Ganges reach too far north, 
37 and 38° N. lat. India therefore becomes, to a great extent, the immediate neigh¬ 
bour of Eastern Turkestan, and Tibet is removed eastwards as if it were situated 
between India and China. 

Regarding the second map, PI. XLIV,* * we find that the geography is ex¬ 
actly the same, only the names are changed. Both Tibets are now joined under the 
name Tangut, and in the northern half is the town Tangut. On the upper Yekegoll 
is a place Akaschin.* Lassa has been changed into the town Dsurdsut, which in the 
text was said to have been conquered by Ogus-Chan, and Cara Nor is now called 
Lac Mohill, situated in Cara Kithai, which practically coincides with upper Burma. 
The map therefore, as its title indicates, agrees wth Abul Ghazi’s text, but not with 
real facts. The editor believes that the author, with his Cara Kithai, means Tonkin 
or Cochin China, as being situated south and S.S-W. of China. 

The following passage gives an idea of the conception one had at that time 
about the nature of Tibet. In a note the editor says that for travelling from Great 
Tartary via Tangut to Tonkin, and Pegu, one has to follow the boundaries of China 
or Great Mogul, for it is impossible to pass through the central parts of Tangut 
on account of the vast sand deserts which occupy the interior of this kingdom, and 
which stretch from the very frontiers of the Kingdom of Ava, to a considerable dis¬ 
tance northwards and beyond the frontiers of the Kingdom of Tangut. All that 
was known of the interior of Tibet had been brought back by Grueber, and he had 
shown that it was possible to cross the country. 

Hwangho, under the name Cara-muran, is said to be one of the greatest 
rivers in the world; it has its source at 23® N. lat. on the boundaries of Tangut 
and China, »in a great lake, which is enclosed within the high Mountains separating 
these two States*. From its source the river runs north along the frontiers of Xien-si 
and Tangut to 37® N. lat., after which it continues outside of the great wall and 
waters Tibet, which shows how very vague the knowledge of these regions was. 

On the two maps, PI. XLIII and XLIV, Jerkeen or Jerkehn is still north 
of Caschgar, and there are Axu, Kutschai, Chateen, Luczin, Turfan, and Chamill; 
the Tarim is finally to be seen, after such a long absence, since Ptolemy; it 
empties itself into a great lake, which must be the Lop-nor though situated north 
of Turfan. The mountains south of this basin are called on our map Imaus Mons, 
on the other Mus Tag.'* Very likely this more intimate information of Eastern Tur- 

* Carte de I’Asie Septentrionale Dans I’Estat oil Elle s’est trouvde du temps de la grande In¬ 
vasion des Tartares dans TAsie Meridionale sous la Conduite de Zingis-Chan. 

* The English Edition, p. 492, says: »by others called Cashin>. 

3 French edition, p. 357, Martini had 30’, which is at any rate much nearer to the 35* where 
the source is in reality. 

^ In the English edition, p. 469, the following explanation is given of the situation of the King¬ 
dom of Kashgar: I’Tis bounded on the North by the Coimtry of the Callmaks and Mungals; on the 
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kcstan originates from the Swedish ufficere, though StrahJenberg'a map of 1730 b 
in many respects much more correct than PI. XLIJJ and XLIV, 

I cannot lielp finbhtng tins chapter with a name which will be unknown to 
many readers, that of the Swede LOREN2 LaNGE who from 1715 to 1737 made 
four journeys from Russia to Peking, and played such an important part In the 
foundation of Rus.sio-Chmese Trade. As he travelled dirough Siberia and ^longolia, 
— generally vii Tobolsk, Tomsk, Kiakbta, and Kalgan we have nothing to do with 
his experiences here- 'Ihe impulse to hb journey ivas that tmperor Kang Hi had 
written to the Governor of Siberia and asked for a physician, an opportunity that 
Tsar Peter the Great used, not only for sending the English surgeon Garwin, but 
also to arrange a whole embassy, the chief of which was Lange, who had entered 
the Russian Sen’ice.' So far as Lange’s diaries have been publbhed they do not 
contain much geography, bur interminable negotiations with the Chinese ofliciaLs, and 
very s)mtpathetic descriptions of Emperor Kang Hi. In 1721—1722 Lange sta3'ed 
in Peking as a resident * Here he seems only occasionally to have heard a word or 
two about Tibet, Once when be received some Mandarins one of them told him that 
he had just been ordered by tlie Emperor to go as an Ambassador to the Dalai'Lama. 
A note tells us, from the ffhtcire GSn^alagu/uc ties Taiars^ that dtb potentate lives 
in a monastery near the city of Potala in tlie Kingdom of Tangm, on a high moun¬ 
tain south of the desert of Xamo. At another place he says tliat China has hanlly 
any trade with India, and a note adds that it is so on account of sand deserts ab¬ 
solutely impracticable for merchants. 

To the diary b added a map, of which Pi. XLV show's a part. The 
hydrography and orography are nearly the same as on Pi, XLIII and XLIV, 
But the lake in the eastern part of Bucharia Minor, which obviously b the Lop-nor, 
b here cut off from every connection with the llac river of Jerkeen. The Ganges 
co'Uits from two lakes, and its source branch, Kocktebe, b situated in Tibet. 

A special nirioHity of the map is that Chaparangue, the first really knoivn amongst 
Tibetan tow-ns, and famous for a hundred yeans, has been removed from its old home 
in the west, and changetl into a close neighbour to Lassa. And more interesting still: 
the city is placed on a rivtr coming from a lake, as b indeed the case with Chaparangue 
or Tsaparang, though on thb map the river goes the wrong way. ITie lake may be 
Andrade’s pool, from which rose a river watering Tibet, But then one cannot explain 
why the Ganges does not take its rise from the same lake, as in Andrade’s narrative. 

E#it by Tiirtt ami ihc Dcsarls of Goby; on ihe Smith by the DominiOM of ibe Great Mogul, from 
which il is separated by the high Mounlaiiv nf Imaits, which tlic Tatars call Mus Taj; (of which Imaus 
seems to be a Comiprion), thm is Ihe Monntmns of Snow; and oa the Wcsl by Great Bucharia,* 

^ Die ersten hiindert Jahre russisch-chlttesischer Politik, von Dr. Bogdan' Ktieger. Berlin 1^04, 
p, et eeq, 

* llis dinry from these years has been publuhed in fulij Journal du Stent Lange, Conienant 
ses N<gociaiions A la Cout dc la Chine, Rcrcueil de Voiaaes au Nord- Tome Vlll. AmEterdam 
MDCCXXVn, p. iai et ««i. 



CHAPTER XXV. 


LAGO DE CHIAMAY. 

Before procce<lmg further in our researches in the development of the know- 
iedge of Tibet during tlie first third of the eighteenth century, we have to go back 
in time and tty to trace the history of the extraordinary cartographical phenomenon, 
which, at its first appearance, was bapdzed as Lago de Chiamay, and dien, with 
insignificant variations of nante, and with admirable perrinacit)’, remained on nearly 
all maps for some i6o years. 

I will first lay before the reader tlie material that has been avaDable to me, 
and then draw the conclusions to which it may lead. It makes no pretenrions of 
being complete, but it is sufficient for the conclusions to which I allude. 

Under the heading Della hist&ria del Stg'Hor Giaz/an de we find in 

Ramusio^s NitolgaHa?i£ et Viaggi^ 1550, a short communication, — and still the 
most complete in existence, concemuig the lake Chiamay;* * he has been speaking of the 
sixth dhdsion of .Asia and of the town of Malaca, and dien goes on to describe a 
VCT)’ mighty river which flows through the whole of Pegu ^ and which comes from 
Lago di Chiamay, aoo leagues distant to the north in the interior of the country, 
and in which six notable rivers take their orijgpn. Three of tliese join to fonn the 
great river which flows straight through the I^gdom of Siam,* while the otlier three 
fall into the Gulf of Bengal. One of these crosses the Kingdom of Caor, from which 
it derives its name, further through tlie Kingdom of Comotay and Cirote, after which 
it empties itself, above Chatigan, in the great branch of the Ganges straight across 
the istand of Somagan; the second, tlie one of Pegu, flows through the Kingdom of 
Aua,^ and the tliird goes out at Martaban, between Tauay and Pegu, at 15* N* lat.^ 

” BazTOfl wia bom in 1496 <U Vizeu in Portugal. In 1533 he was aottiioiitsd, by King John 
ID as a TneasurET and GtmffnU AjEenl of Indk. In 1541 he was ordered to write a hbtOfy Of India, 
a work ihal wm coniinucHil after hit dealh (in 1570) and piihlisbed at lisboa. 

* 1 have a± my disposal Uie editloD of iJ54t where the passage b read ou 43a, 

3 Enawail{}i« 

* Mciiaia. 

^ Irniwadili. 

^ Safwen. 
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Further on' he again remarks that the river of Siam comes, to the greatest part, from 
Lago di Chiamay. On aecouni of die great volume of water this river carries down, 
the Siamese call it Menam, that is so much as >Mother of the Waters*. Then it 
falls into the sea,“ 

The text, therefore, leaves no room for a doubt, so far as alt the rivers, ex¬ 
cept one, are concerned. As to the Irrawaddi there can be no mistake, for it flotvs 
through Ava and Pegu. But Gastaldi's map, PI. XVI, illustrating the text, does not 
agree with Barros’ description. The map has only four rivers leaving the lake, the 
text speaks of six, of which the tJiree to the east join and form the Menam, which 
on the map is only one single river the whole way. The diree western rivers go 
to the Gulf of Bengal. One of them, the one farthest west, traverses the Kingdom 
of Caor. On its right bank are the cities of Caor and Comotay. Above Chad'gan 
it enters the delta of the Ganges, which it joins at the Ganges-braoch on which the 
city of Bengala is placed. Consulting only Gastaldi’s map of 1550, it would be 
impossible to teU whether this river is meant to be the Meghna or the Brahmaputra 
or anything else. The second eastwards is the Irrawaddi, and the third is, as in¬ 
dicated by Martaban, Salwen, though its mouth in relation to Tawa and Pegu is mis¬ 
represented on the map. 

If we remember for a moment the long and hard fight about the source and 
origin of the Brahmaputra, and that only in our days the transverse valley through 
which it pierces die Himalaya has been absolutely settled, though situated $0 near Cal¬ 
cutta, we should not feel surprised that 360 years ago mbtakes were committed by 
those who first heard of these rivers and tlie countries they crossed. The geographers 
of generations had to accept the hydrography which Barros with the whole pond us 
of his name had given, and the mysterious lake with its four rivere crystallized out 
on the maps, and was impossible to be got rid of until a later lime came with fr«ih 
information. And still we have to confess that certain parts of die course of Salwen- 
Lu-chiang and of the Mekong—Lan-tsan-chiang are unknown. The latter river, how¬ 
ever, Ls, on Gastaidi’s map in HamVtsio, the first to the east, which, under the name 


' Op- rif. p. .133, A. 

' -Jts Ihi! passage has been quoted in many wnrLs and believed in as Gospel during nearly 
100 yean, 1 give it also iti Kamusio's Icmt. He itana with ihe Irrawaddi; itbc parte tntta la term di 
Peg a, il qual rien dal lago di Chlamay, die ata versn tramontana per diitantia tii 200 leghe ndla in- 
tfirtor parte della terra, dal quale proceduna aei aotablTi hitmi, tre cbe si coa^ngono con dlri, & 
fanno il gran flume die possa pn mcizo del mgao di Siam, & gU aJtri tre I'engoao h sboccar in 
quests colfo di Beogala. Vno die vien tranemndo jj regOO di Caor, donde il flume presc il nome, 
& per qudle di Comotay, & per qudlo di Cirotc, dsue si fajjao lutli Ic eunnehi che coudotti di 
Lcuantc, & vien ad vseir di sopra tii Cliadgan in quel oombil braadiin del Gdnge per memo della 
laola Somagan, ! aJtro di Pegu passa per il regno A«a che t dcnlro fra terra, & J'uliro esce in Marta- 

ban fra Tauayjfe Pegu in btitudine di 15. gradi.. Et arguendo pin ttmaiui 40- bgbe 4 il capo 

di biDgsipura, done pnnciiiia al lungo del dilO indicc la aettima fliuSsioiie die £ dc li fin al fiiune di 
Siam, che k niaggior parte de queUo protede dal lags di Chiamay. A1 qiial finme per Ctttisa della 
molta abundaniia ddle acqne, che poiia seco lj Siamtiii diiamimo Menam, che vnol dk madte ddl' 
acque, & entia acl mare . .. 
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of Mecon is independent of Lago di Chiamay, and has its own course from far away, 
from the unknown mountains of Tartari Mogori. 

Comparing now the map in Ramusio, PI. XVI, with Jacopo Gastaldi’s Tertia 
Pars Asiae of 1561, PI. XVII, we find, on the latter, much more detail, both in hydrog¬ 
raphy and nomenclature. The hydrography is in perfect accordance \vith the text 
of Ramusio. Sbc rivers leave the lake, the three eastern joining to form Sian or 
Menan F. The next, the river of Martaban, leaves the lake at a place called Chia- 
mai and has the name Caipumo f. Then follows Aua f. with the cities Aua and 
Pegu, and finally the Caor F. of the older map, nameless on the latter. On its 
banks are the Cities Gor, Camotai, and Chirote, and it joins the easternmost branch 
of the Ganges delta much further from the coast of Golfo de Beng^ala than on PI. XVI. 
Both maps have in the delta the cities Catigang and Bengala, of which the former 
must be Chittagong. The Island Somagon, missing on PI. XVII, may be Sundarbans? 

On PI. XVI Lago de Chiamay is represented as a real Madre dell’ acque: it 
receives no affluents from anywhere, but still emits four enormous rivers. On PI. XVII 
it receives at least two strong feeders from the mountains between India and China. 
Here the lake is called Cayamay Lago; it sends out four rivers, though the eastern 
has three heads. 

North of the lake (PI. XVII) we find the Kingdom of Macin, which probably is 
Mahdchin or Great China used by Persian writers as synonymous with Manzi, for in 
Persian parlance Machin and Manzi were identical.' There are also two cities, 
Amuyin-macin and Toloma, reminding of Prshevalskiy’s Amne-machin and Soloma at 
the upper Hwangho.* * But this is only a coincidence, for Gastaldi has only tried 
to reconciliate Barros’ lake with Marco Polo’s geography, as the latter did not, nat¬ 
urally enough, know of any such lake. We have therefore to think of Marco Polo’s 
Province of Aniu, in Ramusio’s version Amu, in Pauthier’s Aniu .3 Toloma is ob¬ 
viously Marco Polo’s Province of Coloman, which in most versions is called Toloman.^ 

Barros, on the other hand, is responsible for the two names Caor and Camotay, 
and he has even a Kingdom Caor in the mountains north of the lake, leading our 
thoughts to the Garo Hills, the western foot of which is washed by the Brahma¬ 
putra. But on PI. XVII the name has been changed into Got, and the river is a 
boundary between the Regno de Camotai and Regno de Verma or Burma. As the 
city of Verma is placed on a river which joins the Ganges delta further south, and 
as there is no river situated between the Caor and the Ganges on PI. XVI, the Caor 
must needs be Brahmaputra, which becomes much more evident on PI. XVII. 

As to the province and city of Caor, alias Gor, we find it mentioned by Terry 
in 1616: »Gor, the chiefe Citie so called, it is full of Mountaynes. The River Persilis 

* Yule’s Marco Polo, II, p. 35. 

* At Kyakhti etc. p. 150. 

3 Yule, op. cit. p. no. 

* Ibidem p. 123. 
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which dischargeth it selfe in Ganges, beginnes in it.» He adds that it belongs to 
the N.E. bounds of Great Mogul.* * Roe says that Gor lies >toward the head of 
Ganges.! * On Roe’s map 3 Gor is not at all near the head of Ganges, but on the 
upper course of Sersily flu., which is shown as a very considerable tributary from 
the northern mountains. But as Patna is placed on this same river, the Sersily is 
in fact identical with the Ganges, as Roe’s hydrography is very confused. 

The Afn-i-Akbari 4 informs us that »Jannatabad is an ancient city: for a time, 
it was the capital of Bengal and was widely known as Lakhnauti and for a while 
as Gaur. His Majesty the late Emperor Humayun distinguished it by this title of 
Jannatabad.! In the beginning of the thirteenth century Mussulman India could indeed 
be divided into two separate regions, the Kingdom of Delhi, and the Kingdom of Gour, 
and on one occasion a Sultan of Gour conquered all Hindustan and the Panjab. s 

The ruins of Gaur are situated on the left bank of the Ganges, a little east 
of 88° E. long., and therefore at a considerable distance below Patna, not above it 
as on Roe’s map. This place belongs, as for instance Kashgar and Khotan, to the 
wandering cities on ancient maps, and on several maps it appears twice, as on 
Gastaldi’s, (PI. XVII), where we find a city Gaur on the westernmost branch in the 
Ganges delta; this Gaur therefore comes nearer to the real site. Still I believe that 
Barros’ and Gastaldi’s Caor or Gor, cannot be anything but the ancient kingdom 
and city of Gaur. One should therefore conclude that the river of Caor were the 
Ganges. But that would, of course, be absurd, as Ganges was known, the existence 
of Gaur, Caor, Gor also known, but its situation unknown. On PI. XVII Gor has 
been taken from the Ganges and transplanted to the Brahmaputra. And still a 
hundred years later the Ganges was reported to come from the Chiamay lake. 

As to Camotay I think it must be identical with Hiuen Tsang’s Kia-mo-leu-po 
or Kamarupa, which is the Sanscrit name of Assam. According to Cunningham 
the valley of the Brahmaputra was anciently divided into three tracts, which he de¬ 
scribes as the Eastern, Middle, and Western districts, namely, Sadiya, Assam Proper, 
and Kamrup. The old capital of Kamrup was situated on the south bank of the 
Brahmaputra, and had another name.® The Ain-i-Akbzui tells us that the country 
of Kamrup was >commonly called also Kaonru and Kamta>. This Kamta may easily 
be Gastaldi’s kingdom and city Camotay, a surmise which, if correct, confirms the 
identification of Gastaldi’s Caor river with the Brahmaputra in Assam, for Kamta is 
the same as the present Assam. ^ 


' PuTchas, IX, p. 16. 

* Purchas, IV, p. 432. 

J Ibidem. This part falls outside the margin of my reproduction of Roe’s map, PI. XXXVII. 

♦ Vol. n, translated by H. S. Jarrett, p. 122. 
s Wheeler’s History of India, Vol. IV, p. 45. 

® The Ancient Geography of India, p. 500. 

7 Nowadays Assam is divided into ii districts, each under a Deputy Commissioner. One of 
these districts is still called Kamrup, and is situated on the right or North bank of the Brahmaputra. 

10—131387 I 
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On the Gastaldian map in Sala dello Scudo there are only three rivers leaving 
the lake; on the west river is the city of Bengala; between the two east rivers is 
Ava. DiOGO HOMEM’s map (PI. XIX), on the other hand, has no Chiamay lake at 
all, which seems to indicate that this part of Homem’s map may be previous to 
Gastaldi. 

The appearance of the lake was of course no improvement on Ptolemy’s map. 
But far more unfortunate was MercATOR’s removal of the Ganges. The Chiamay 
lacus he has, however, retained, and his Caor river, which can no more join the 
Ganges delta, goes out at the east coast of the Gulf, passing Catigam or Chittagong; 
it has therefore a S.W. course and should rather be die Kamaphul than the Brahma¬ 
putra, which is, of course, absurd. Gastaldi’s Aua river or Irrawaddi has been changed 
into a Cosmim flu., and there is no Aua on it. The Salwen, Gastaldi’s Caipumo, he 
calls Martabam, and there he is right again. Menan flu. has not been changed at all. 

Ortelius, 1570, (PI. XXII), chiefly copies Mercator, but he wisely gives the 
four rivers the names indicated by Gastaldi. He writes the name of the lake Chyamai 
lacus. Gastaldi’s Amuyin macin and Toloma on the north side of the lake he has 
changed into Amuy on the north and Toleman on the east. These places had been 
regarded as suspicious by Mercator, who has not marked them on the Chiamay lake. 
But Mercator has placed them on another, nameless lake, far to the N.E., where we 
find Amu and Tholoman. Ortelius has followed his example, but calls the lake 
Cayamai lacus. Lago de Chiamay therefore appears twice on Ortelius’ map of 
Blast India. 

LudouiCUS Georgius shows on his map of 1584, PI. XXIV, the lake under 
the name of Chiama lacus with five effluents, joining, as usual, into four rivers, here 
without names. The Caor river, which on Gastaldi’s map flowed W.S-W., flows 
here S.S-W. Gouro, obviously the ancient Gaur, is correctly placed on the Ganges, 
and the region of the Govros is situated between the lake and the Ganges. 

The first map in LinSCOUTEN’s work shows the lake as usual with four rivers 
but \vithout name. On the second map, which embraces S.E. Asia, only half Chiama 
Lacus is seen. 

Hondius, 1611, PI. XXV, has moved the lake a considerable distance to the 
north. Only the three eastern rivers have names, the same as those of Mercator: 
Cosmin, Montaban,* and Menan. On the latter is Aracam, though a province and 
city of the same name is also placed betw'een the Indus and the false Ganges, at 
the upper course of which we find the Gouros, opposite to Caor on the Caor river. 
Catigan is now changed into Satagam. The city and province of Bengala is near 
the mouth of the Cosmin river, Ava or Irrawaddi. Verma, Burma is on the river 
which has taken the place of Ganges. Burma and Bengal have therefore changed 
places. 


* The sea-port at its mouth is more correctly written Martabam. 
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T\ie little map in HEkBERT's work, published tfejS, PI. X, has four rivers 
leaving the late southvi-ards, aud in their »Mesopotatiiiia> the names of Caor, Aiiva, 
Satagam, Brama, and Vernia are placed without any kind of order. Martavan Is to 
be found at the place of Bangkok.' 

On two maps, Ntnra totins Terrarttm &riis geograp/tka hydrographita 
tabula, Aiick Hear: Hondio 16^0. and Orbk Tenramm typi^ inUgro midiis 
in lads tmmdatus^ by M I. Vissahcr idgg, which both in reality are the same 
map, only two rivers go out of the lake^ though one of them does so with two head 
branches.® 

Gastaldi showed the lake at a considerable distance east of the Gang^ ddta, so 
that the Caor river had to flow nearly westwards to reach it. 1 lOElUS and Al.T \RI51, 
J640, PI. XXVI, have the Oiiamai Ucus straight north of the Ganges ddta, so that 
die Caor river has to flow S.S'E. in order to join it- The rivers are four and have 
the ordinaiy' names. WiluaM BlaEU, 1640, PL XXVII, accepts Amuy and Tolema, 
and has both Caor and Gouro, opposite each other. The cities on the Caor riv^ 
are: Caor, Comotay, Cirote, Verma, and Satagam. The second river eastwards is 
apocrj-phic, with the cities of Bengala and Aracam at its double mouth, and Chari- 
gam, a second aiittagong, west of Bengala- The third river, with Ava and Pegu, 
is Irrawaddi. Martaban is left without a river. In fact the second and third river, 
Irrawadtli and Sal wen, have changetl places. 

On jASSSON’s map, 1641, PI- XXVUI, the lake has not undergone any 
notable change from the previous map, and the Caor river flows, as on PI. XXVII, 
to the S.S-W, In the teat to the map of the East Indies it is said: »Der grbsste 
aber unter den Seen dieses Lands ist der Chiamay, wekher 400 Meyl wegs in sei- 
nem beiirck begrdfft, 500 Meyl ^ von dem Meer gelegen ist, und viel fli<5^eode 
WSsser von sich ergeust*, — nothing more, but often much less than in Barros' orig^ 
inal description of the lake. 

In the narrative of his journey the Portuguese traveller FerMaKDO Mf.?CDEZ 
Pinto, also mentions the lakc^ Describing different nations he eame across, he says: 
Nous en vismes d’autres aussi qui auoient d'assez longues barbes, le visage sem4 
de lentillea, ies oreilles & les narines perctes, & dans les trous de petits fils d’or 
fails en agiaphes; ceux-cy s'appellolet Ginaphagaos, & la Prouince dont ils estoient 

* In a German work on India fiom ebout the mrae Hmc (Extraa Der Oricntallicben Indian. 

Dns tit AusjfUhrlif he nod voUkcnuucbe Historische und Geographische ikschreibnng *. * Alles mit 
»ortdaTn FkiK beschrieben GEirth Cfesnrein LoOEinvin BTsioricvm Frankfurt am Ma^’n 1629^ (Second 
Sappiementf pu 91)^ the folloi^ing found io iht cbnpler On Siam: *Durcb diss Lmide fieusi 

der Menan, weIrhEr glEicliE Art bat, wtc die Ondofu, un cnt^jjiingt nuss dc grossen Sec Chlania^, 

iind fnlt in das Meer.a Ai the lending maps of Qic time necepted lake, the compiLiitoni of 

geoipraphical handbook b had of cqurje to do the Eamiir. 

* K^m^itkdbk mapst H—IH* No, 6 and No, 9, 

? I do not know which kind of miles thiB is meant 10 be. The legoa or old Fortuguese league, 
oanilstJDg of | was m. loog^ IT ibe Meyb ore inuaut as ^IfLh&Sr the dlstsmcE should 

be I1033 kiELf whkb,, in a north-westerly diieetion^ and slorting from the scant ibu Gangea delta should 
lake nearly to the actual aource of the Brahmaputni- 
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iiatifs, lesquels par dedans Ins montagties de Lauhos soot bormiK dn be 

dc Chiammayy & de treux-cy Ik vns sont vestus de peaux veluSs, & les aittres d<; 
cult bronce . , . , He even tells about a war undertaken by the King of Siam 
against the King of Chianunayj Ainsi passant pays il arriua au lac de Singapamor, 
qu on appelle ordiiiaircmeoi Ck^amni&y^ oil il s'arresta vingtutx iours, durant lesqucls 
il prit douae fort bellts places enuironn^es de bonkuarts & de fosseij k la fa5on 
des nostres . » » . In this case, thereforct the Lago Jj Chiatnay is identified with 
another lake, unknoivn to us, namely Singapamor,' 

We now come to the fameztx du Simr Vimtnl U Jlhnr, published 

by Pierre nERCERON in 1649, There are two passages which are too precious to 
be translated. Spc'aking of »Sian» the author says; * * >Ce pais conhne auiourd’huy 
du coste de rOecidem a celuy de Pegu, du Nort au pais de Chiamay ... La ville 
de Sian cst sttu^e sur b belle & grande riviere de Menan, qui vient du renommi; 
lac de Chianiay, & quI a de bdJes murailles ...» Further he says of the iJicoroKi; ^ 
>11 skn irouve, a ce qu'ils disent, aux environs du lac Chiamay ... Ce be a deux 
cens mil de tour, d ou sort ur grand nombre de grandcs & fameuses rivieres, conune 
celle d Aua, Caypumo, Menan, Cosmin, & autres, qui ont Ics niesmes inondations & 
desbordemens que le Nil. Ce lac a du coste de Leuant dc grandes forestes & des 
marcscages unpenctrabies & dangercux . . .? Of Pegu he says tliat most of this 
country' is crossed by the great river Amoucharat, or as it is called in Pegu Cai- 
poumo & Martaban . , , >Cependant ie diray que nos Geographes se tromixait, qui 
mettent b riviere qui arrouse le pais de Tangn, (jour b mesme quo ccllc-cj' de Pegu, 
qiioy qu’elles soient differentes & bien esloignccs; Car cdle cy vient de ce grand lac 
Chiammay, & passe i Ilrema ou Brama.* Ftnally sonic Peguans told him that a few 
years before his visit a king of the old dynast}' had several lieutenants in the 
countries of the Brama >toward lake Chiamayi and one of them was in the kingdom 
of Tanga, which had revolted against him. 

Lk B|.ANC not only knows the size of the lake, he also givK us some glimpses 
of its natural history. In the great forcsta and dangerous swamps on the east shores 
of the Chiamay the unicorns have their ddorada. He discusses hydrographical 
questions, and mentions four rivers t Aua (Irrawaddi), Caypumo (Salwen), Menan 
(Menam), and Cosmin (Irrawaiidi), thus using two different names for one river, and 
omitting Caor. But die four are only examples out of tile »great number of great 
and famous rivers* which issue from the lake. He even alludes to historical events 
which have taken place near the lake. He blindly and uncritically believes in its 
existence. He has never seen it, nor has anybody dst Very likely he has never 
heard of it either, and only been impressed by the maps of his time. For one can- 

■ Dr. E, W. Dalilgtea has dirwted my aUauJoD to mtoi wnrk. The htle of the French 
editioi) is; L« Voyages advantwevx de Feraaud Mendez Piato, ^CDCXLV n and gii 

* Op. dl. p. iSi ftttd 157^ ^ 

> Tlie tmlcom Or RhiiKKiereH of Bunez. Com[k4re YuIc'b Marco Polo Book II p J07 
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Martini's Map, as reproduced by Theveaot. Sbowiw that the Ganges was supposed to come 

from the Lake Chiamay (Kia L.), i6Q&. 
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CANGES REEEESEi^nm AS ONE OF TIEE FOUR RIVERS. ^37 

not suppose tliat such a mistake could be committed more titan once. From the 
misundemtanding of one European, Barrost Oasialdl enters the lake on his maps. 
Nearly a hundred years later another European visits the country, but has no op¬ 
portunity to proceed towards the interior to persuade himself of the existence of the 
lake. He had no other choke but to trust the great authority of Gastaldi, and noth¬ 
ing superior had occurred in the meantime to replace him. Now, as le Blanc says, 
the lake had even become famous, and if it had been audacioits to create the Jake, 
it would have been still more audacious to deny its existence. And there it was, 
surrounded by its impenetrable sw^amps and forests. 

And so it came that SaNSON D'ABBEVlLLt: on his beautiful map of J654, 
FI. XXIX, had no reason whatever to break against the tradition. He has four rivers 
from Lac ilc Chiamay, the easternmost with two heads, and he has complicated 
the hydrography more than his predecessors. The Ava fl. belongs to the Menan R., 
while the lower course of the Irrawaddi is called R. de Pegu (Caypumo). 't'he dty 
Gouro is well placed on the Ganges. A new city, Totay, appears on the Caor, and 
the city Caor is called Caorforan, West of the lake is a province Vdessa, winch 
Led, obdously incorrectly, identifies w'ith Orissa.' 

In 1655 Martini calls the lake Kia L. (PL XXXI), and Ivas it to the S.W. 
of 'Pibet Regnvm. He has as usual four rivers issuing, of which the one is formed 
by two very long head-brariches. His text to the hydrography js very surprising! 
»LA m6me (d'oii le Gange tire sa source), vers le Couchant, il y a un fort grand 
lac qui s'appelle Kia, d'ou dent le Gange & les autres Rivieres que j* *ai mises dans 
la carte.> ^ ThevenOT who has a reprint of Martini’s map in his Rdatiims de 
divers trvyag^es euriettx, 1666, PL XLV^l, has even added the name Ganges Ru. 
to the westernmost of the four rivers, the one which hitherto had been called Caor. 
It is w'orth noting that two such able geographers as Martini and I'hevenot reckon 
the Ganges amongst the four rivers taking their origin from lake Chiamay. 'iTiey 
cannot have ignored the predous maps, — from w'here else could Martini have got the 
lake at all? Still they do not care in the least for the Caor river. Only one river was 
known to flow through Bengala and enter the Gulf at the city of Bengaia, namely, 
the Ganges. Thus the Caor must be a mistake, and it was tlio Ganges that took 
its rise in the westernmost iiart of the lake. 

Whateter Martini’s conception may have been, he has comprcssetl tlie whole 
of Asia enormously, and approached the west to the east in such a degree, that hb 
Saniarcandto Pars is just outside the great wall and the Hwangho- And still be 


' Lc [, p. ^i. Oiis$a is kcU pl^ed already on Gostaldl's map of 1550, and still better 

on that of Bir Thomas Roe hot \xh Oiuia correcil>% sud of UiJce^k he says in his njumitive that 

Hi Is the utmost of the Mogols Temtorie beyond the Biy?. at- 433* 

* ReoieiE de Voiages au Nord, Tome HI, p. In the Atlas, p. 13^ the passage ruusj 

iIdLLl Ycniufl oceasocn tagens tacuj ciL Kk dictus, es qnt) Gandies muUaquc dk OuoiiiiB.^ qnas mapp^ 
adarrip^ij proflutmt* 
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knows that Samarkand is not far from the Caspian Sea.' This compression of the 
continent has, of course, nothing to do with the Lago de Chiamay, 

As a rule die travellers avoid as much as possible mentioning the lake, of 
which nobod)'^ except Barros had es'er heard. And if they mention it in connection 
with the Indo-Chinese rivers it is always with the sajne wortls as in the first naira* 
live. Tiie original work of NLandelslo, 1658, keeps silence, while the French edi¬ 
tion, 1727, has taken the lake to grace, WALTER SCHOUTEN, who travelled 1658 
to 1665, has found that Arakan, Pegu and Bengal were crossed by a great number 
of rivers, >Ganges and the great river of Aracan are, by way of branches, joint at 
several points.- He does not say which the latter river is nor from where it comes, 
but as no other river but the Brahmaputra joins the Ganges, this river must be 
meant- Furilier he saj’s: 'Ihe Dutch ships, & those of Merchants from other natioiiii, 
enter usually on the great river that is called Menam, & which goes out of a great 
lake or an interior Sea called Chiammai, which is ax more than two hundred leagues 
northward, — & dial flows southwards, traversing the Kingdom of Siam for reaching 
the sea of this same name.» Menam is the only river for which he takta the re¬ 
sponsibility of its starting from Chiamay. He has probably seen the Brahmaputra 
but has nothing to say of its source; »Afterwards we saw the great river of Calcula, 
which comes also from the East from the l^ngdom of Aracan. Here the river 
Ganges begins to get more naiTOw^^ He: is far from but ^ river joinini^ the 
and coming from the east can only be the Brahmaputra^ the Caor river of 

Gastaldi. 

Nicolosi, 1660, follows Sanson rither closely^ though he has managed to 
complicate the rivers of the Burmese Mesopotamia a little more. In the text of the 
gigantic Geo^ra^/ne VoL XI| 1663, an honourable attentioji is paid to our 

lake^ but there is nothing new^ it k word for word the same story which was told 
by Barros*"* 

* Of be says (Tbidcin p. 13)1 >Est,^ cur credaxn bance terra.'s non niiiUum ^ toari 

Cupic remotai km, ah ikque AleKBudrmm BBctrianam ab Alexaadro Magno in Jiactris olim condiloin 
baud longe abe5$e.j 

■ 1 * iM de Oiiamay, qiu «rt dn costi do Norrt vere la 1 *artairie, est comme k pcit: dt 

ttix graudes fivieiesp dout tr-ois B^uuisMiit arec d^atttre% &■ font le ffrand deuve qtaj passe par le rnilitu 
do Koyanme de Sioa; & au^i les troi-s autres rivieres se vont rendre duos le Golfe de BengaUu i-^une 
traverse le Kcyaujue de Caor, doni elle pone le nom* & celoy de Corootay ; puis celuj de Cirote, oil 
M foni toti$ Ik £tmuc|tLcs tjn^on frmrneue dii Levant, Sc se v,i d^clmrRer au dessus de Chatipn, en cc 
renommd btas du Gauge, conire le mWwn de Tlsk de V&uUt qiii prend k ttOiti de Pego, 

pwirce qiiHl ce Royamne en deujc, passe par le Royaiuoe d^Avit puts par k Pegu, Sc finale^ 

meat fait un grand Gotfe pies de lavay; & k troiicienie w rend dans la Mer i Miirtabati entre Tavay 
&L Pegu; queJques Geogropbes ^ominccLL cciic riviere Martabao^ 

An reete, pasMju du Cop ik Nigraea k Tavayt il y a iin grnitd GolTe plein de pluricurs tsles 
banfs rie sable^ qae fall it la du Gange^ tin autre grand fleuvf qui paitage tout k Pegu* 

voiaot du be de Chiamay ou Quantay, quj cut du coetd du NoitS^ flU dedaos de la tene fermef 
ffloigod do deiue cetis lleu^s« Avmii qn'suriver k b Mer elk coatt Pespa-ge de ceti! dnqtiduto Iku^is^ 

Quant k In rivitie de Sian, qtic news, du paya appdient Menam, cksi ft dste mere dea eaux^ ft 
Cause dc la gmnde aboodaiicc qukUc cm a,i eUc vicni du grand Lae de Chbmay dn coart^ du Nordp 
oiii tFois riVieTefl qui partent do mesme kc s^asscmblenl pour fair# ce grand flenve * * .»i Op*^ cit- p. 19®^ 



BRAHMAI'UTRA SUPPOSED TO TAKE nS OR[GIN FROM TllE LAKE. ^39 

VisSCHER's nup of about 1680, PL XXXII, is of greai interest, for here the 
Iresh obsen'ations brought back by Grueber, liad to be reconciled with the old 
hydrography, stereotyped ever since Barros' days. Vlsscher has not dared to change 
the Chiamay Lacus, nor Amuy and Tolema- The four outing rh'ens are: Caor, 
Cosmin, Ava, and Menan. The whole situation Ls deformed as it had been ever 
since Mercator deteriorated Gastatdi’^s much better map. The lake has become a 
ver^' near neighbour to Tibet, Lassa, and Necbal, and Grueber's stations Cuthi and 
Co^enda are placed almost on the very bank of the Caor river or Brahmaputra-‘ 
The lake is fairly stationary; but in relation to the surrounding regions it has begun 
to wander- It should be specially noted tliat Lassa is situated on the S-W. shore 
of the Chiamay. 

In his compilation on Persia and India, 1673, OGILBY again tells the old storj^ 
the sacred words of Barros: * *Thc l-akc of Chiamay, lying in the North towards 
Taitary, is the Head of six great Rivers, of which three uniting one with the other, 
make a large Stream, which cuts through the middle of the Kingdom of Siam, as 
the other three fall into the Bay of Beng^a,> * 

Proceeding a step further we come to Taverjjier, whose work was published 
in 1681. In Chapter XVII he deals with the Kingdom of Asem, and again I prefer 
to quote his own words: *A cinq lieues de Daca une des rivieres qui vieni du lac 
de Chiamay, & qui de mesme que les autres rivieres des Tndes prend divers noins 
selon les lieux ou die passe, entre dans un bras du Gange.» 3 On this river the 
great Captain Miigimola, went with his army to the 29th or 30th degree N. lat., i. e. 
to the frontier of Asem- The rciidcncy of the King of Asem was at Kemmerouf.'* 

Tavernier’s Mirgimola is Mir Jumla who had helped Aurangieb to the throne, 
and then, in 1661, was suspected by the Emperor and therefore sent on a hopeless 
expedition against Assam, widt orders to conquer the whole countty' as far as the 
Chinese frontier** As Mir Jumla during this expedition started from Dacca, on the 
left bank of the Brahmaputra, and conquered Kuch Behar, on the right bank of the 
Brahmaputra, the river which ‘ravemier mentions and along which Mir Jumla went 
cannot be an}'thiRg but tlie Brahmaputra; and as Tavernier sa)'s this river comes 

» In bis endea] disctisdcn of Visscher’s msip Sylv»n Livl snys; plus, oblige d’encadrer ias 
connaissinc^s aotiv«l]«6 dans les donn^ tmditioimelles de in cartogrsphie aiit^kuie, Vlaacher n logif 
le Neeb:il entre le Gnnge & 1 * 0 ., « 4 l*E- uo des s Reuses pir oi le lac Chiamay d|)aDcbe ses eatut 
dans llndia extra Gangetn. Le pap de Bengali le limiie an Sud, le pays d'UdcBaa (Orissa) aa Xord- 
Ouestt Cifote, sttud juste au Sud de Cadmenda, entre le Jfeebai et le pays de Veima (Birmanie) est 
le pays d« Kir^tas, qui occupent les vaJldes i TE. de KaUuantlu. Caor, pined entre Lassa ct Cudu. 
vient egalement des ^degmphes ant^rieiirs.* Op, cit. Vol, I, p. qi. 

* OgOby. op, ciL, p, 105. 

a Lea aix voyngtea .. . p, 390. 

♦ This place as well a* Amo, are both entered on CaateHi’a m.ip, KemmetOuf is called Kar- 
kdlu by Mufaz^ Khan. EUiot's History of Indk VII, p. 144, 

» Wheeler's Hisioiy of indta, Vol. p. 335. In Elliot's History of India jn^t the passage 
we should need out of KImfi Khan's Munlakhahu-I Itihah, has been omitted. »(Long details of ihc 

cajupalga.}> is all we ore lotil abmit the openrions in this couiitiy which was irnknown to Eutodu _ 

Elliot; Vol. VD, p. 265. ^ 
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from Chiamay it seems to be the same which had been called Caor by Gastaldi. 
Gastaldi may therefore have known the Brahmaputra, the famous river of Assam. 

Christian Sandler has given us a reproduction of Cassini’s Planisphire 
terrestre of i 6 g^: the first edition had appeared in 1682. On this map the Indus 
and Ganges are still shown as meridional rivers coming from a range of mountains 
running East to West, and north of which is P. Tibet, or Litde Tibet, while Grand 
Tibet is east of the Ganges at about the same place where Chiamay lacus used to 
be, for Cassini has not entered the lake at all. In this he has been wise, but un- 
fortunately he has left only one of the four traditional Indo-Chinese rivers. This is 
no improvement. The existence of the four great rivers was the important thing; 
whether they came from a lake or not was so far of secondary importance.* 

CantellIs map of 1683, (PI. XXXIII), is, whatever eke its value may be, very 
interesting in the hktory of Lago de Chiamay. He calk it Lago Chimai, and has 
four issuing rivers, each with only one head. Their names are: Caor, Cosmin, 
Chaberis, and Menan. The Sinus Argaricus of Ptolemy had by Mercator been 
identified with the Gulf of Bengal. Therefore Mercator transplanted Ptolemy’s Cha- 
berus Fluvius to the place where Ganges had been formerly. Now, by some 
extraordinary revelation, Cantelli has transplanted this restless river to Lago de 
Chiamay where it occupies the place which by Gastaldi had been assigned to Cai- 
pumo or the river of Martaban, Salwen. The Caor river he drops halfway to the 
junction with the Ganges and places Assen, Assam, on the west side of the lake. 

But there are still better surprises! The lake seems to get unquiet. It k 
wandering. It has approached Tibet a very great step, nay, so much so, that it has 
Regno di Barantola to the east, and Lassa at a great distance S.E. Visscher had 
Lassa S.W. of the lake; now it is S.EL, which means that the lake has moved west¬ 
wards as compared with its surroundings. At some distance north of the lake is 
Redoch, our Rudok. 

Disregarding the rest of the orientation, especially the relation of lake Chiamay 
to Nupal, Bovtan and Assen, I would ask: which other lake could be practically 
situated in Tibet, at a considerable dktance south of Rudok, and at a still greater 
distance N.W. of Lhasa, than the Manasarovar! And to make perfecdy sure of the 
identification, the Manasarovar wcis, since remote antiquity, regarded as the mother of four 
great rivers, just as the Lago de Chiamay was called a Madre delV ague by old Barros. 

It is hardly possible to think that the quite new surroundings of the lake could 
have been brought forward only by a caprice or coincidence. Cantelli has not been 
influenced at all by Father Kircher whose map of 1667, (PI. XI), shows a quite different 
type. But we should not forget that Cantelli’s map of 1683 was published in Rome, 
where Kircher had questioned Father Roth and the converdte Joseph about And- 

w !i says: >In Hinterindien hat die bisber gewohiite Darstellung, als kamen die vier grosseo 

dM Landes aus einem See, dem Chiamay lacus, einem sehr einfachen Bilde Plata geinacht.> 
Reformation der Kartographie, p. 10. 
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rade’s journeys, where Grueber had been interviewed, and where certainly a good 
deal of information from different missionaries was brought together, of which not 

an echo has been preserved to our time. 

Cantelli’s map shows us Lago Chimai and Kokonor o Mar grande side by 
side, as two great lakes. WiTSEN, on his map of 1687, (PI* XXXIV), makes only 
one lake of both, and calls his new creation Coconor, vel Chimoi Lacus, sive Zim. 
The lake has now, in its adventurous existence, come so far as to serve as a vicar 
for Koko-nor! There lis no Tsing-hai on Witsen’s map. Hwangho does not come 
from Koko-nor, as on Cantelli’s map. The source of the Hwangho is shown as a 
comparatively small lake* As Witsen probably found it indecent to let the rivers of 
Caor, Ava, Martaban and Siam take their origin in Koko-nor, he has preferred to 
deprive the lake of all sorts of effluents, and does not care a bit for the origin of 
the Indo-Chinese rivers. 

Father CORONELLl’s map of 1695, (PI. XXXVI), shows us a new retrograde 
step* The Padre Maestro denies the existence of Koko-nor altogether, and restores 
Lago di Chiamay 6 Cunabetee to its previous dignity as a Madre dell' ague. 

F. de Witt’s map, (PI* XXXV), bears no date, but is based on Witsen and 
other draughtsmen. Therefore our lake is called »Coconor at Chiamay Lacus>. 

Again, Lassa or Barantola is to the east of the lake. But on the shores of 
the lake we find old and new names together, as Tolema, Aczu, Socheu, and others, 
while Radoc, our Rudok, has been removed an enormous distance to the N.N-W. 
The Burmese Mesopotamia is a mixtum compositum, surpassing everything we have 
seen hitherto* All the rivers and their branches have names; Caor, Cosmin, Cha- 
beris, Pegu, Ava, and Menan. Necbal, our Nepal, is caught as a fly in this cobweb 
of rivers, and has Ava as its next neighbour. As all the previous draughtsmen the 
author of this map is sure of the existence of the lake. The rivers are well known 
to exist. The space between the Ganges and China is narrow, and everything has 
to be entertained within this narrow strip of land. 

The situation is therefore the following: the Coconor, from which Grueber 
w'ent via Lassa to Necbal, gives birth to the Indo-Chinese rivers. The lake, also 
called Chiamay, is, as shall be shown hereafter, probably the Manasarovar. The 
Koko-nor, far away to the north, has therefore been confused with the Manasa¬ 
rovar, still further west. Or, these two lakes, which are separated from each other 
by 1,130 miles, have been represented by a third lake which does not exist! 

Compared with de Witt, Martini was indeed a clever man. For he had a 
Cinghai or Koko-nor, and a Kia Lacus or Chiamay, quite independent of each other, 
and several years before Grueber’s discoveries were made known to the world. 

Witsen seems to be the father of Siba lacus. Perhaps he had heard some 
rumour that the Ganges came from a lake. Father Martini had positively asserted that 
the river came from Kia or Chiamay lacus. For Witsen the Siba lacus was there¬ 
fore at least a surrogate. ISBRANTS IDES, on his map of 1704, (PI. XXXVIII), goes 

31 —i3i3S7 I 
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much further. Here our lake has not only definitely begun, but also partly accom¬ 
plished its homeward journey. To evacuate and extinguish the lake basin altogether 
has been too much for Ides, and his Caor Flu., Cosminus Flu., Capoumo Flu., and 
Menamis Flu. still take their origin in the old traditional lake of Barros. But he has 
changed its name into Lac Kananor et Cunabetee. The latter name, whatever its 
derivation may be, we have already found on Coronelli’s map, the former, Kana-nor, 
may simply be a careless spelling of Koko-nor. For there is no other Koko-nor on 
the map, and Croce Lac includes all the lakes of Odon-tala. 

But where is Lago de Chiamay? It has wandered north-westwards and is one 
of the sources of the Ganges, in the middle of the Himalayas. With a slight change 
of spelling the name is the old one from Barros’ days. Lac Giamai! Both the Indus 
and the Ganges have two lakes at their upper course, and just north of both rivers 
Kabul is placed. The whole arrangement has a certain resemblance with Kircher’s 
map and his Origo Gangis et Indi. The two lakes of the upper Indus do not, how¬ 
ever, awake our suspicions, for the upper one is the Wulur lake, and the lower one 
is situated below Attock. So much the more important is the fact that Ides shows 
the Ganges as coming from two lakes, one in the Himalaya, the other north of the 
mountains. The one in the Himalaya, Lac Giamai, is the Manasarovar. On Orte- 
lius’ map, (PI. XXII), we had two copies of the lake, both called Chiamay, on Ides’ 
map we have also mo copies, though only one of them is called Chiamay. 

From where has Ides got his information, and what news has induced him to 
undertake such a radical change? The Jesuits in Peking! In his narrative he de¬ 
scribes his meeting with Fathers GRIMALDI and THOMAS PerEYRA, and he tells us 
that none less than the famous Father Gerbillon served as interpreter at the audi¬ 
ence which Emperor Kang Hi accorded to the Russian Ambassador.' The Jesuit 
Fathers no doubt knew a good deal about Tibet, which they have not described in 
their letters and books. Only a few years after the visit of Ides the Jesuits in Peking 
got a very good native description of the mo lakes, Mapama Talai and Lanken, or 
Manasarovar and Rakas-tal, of which they were told and firmly believed that they 
gave birth to the Ganges, and to no other river. Why could not Gerbillon have 
got some earlier news from Chinese sources, and told Ides that in his opinion the 
Chiamay lacus was the real source of the Ganges, while Barros and Martini had 
confused it with another lake, the existence of which nobody so far had any opport¬ 
unity to deny. 


* In Recueil de Voiages au Nord, Tome VIII, p. 150 a chapter has the following title: L’Am- 
bassadeur visite les Pdres Jdsuites de Peking. Description de leur maison: de leur Eglise: d’une eola¬ 
tion que ces Pdres donnent k l’.\mbassadeur & k sa suite, etc. The audience begins in the following 
way, p. 134: >L’un de ces trois Religieux dtoit Francois, & s’apeloit Pdre Jean-Frangois Gerbillon. 
Les deux autres, dont I’un s'apelloit Pere Antoine Thomas, dtoient Portugais. L'Empereur coroanda 
au premier de venir me parler, lequel aussitot s’dtant aprochd de ma place, me demanda en Italien de 
la part de S. M. combien de terns j'avois employd a venir de Moscou k Peking?... Ce Prince parla 
ensuite im moment avec le Pdre Gerbillon ... 
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Lac Giaaiai on Ides' map is therefore placed a long way west of Barantola 
and die residency of Dalai Lama, as is itnlecil the case Tjrith Manasarovar. 

Next year, 1705, a new change of the scene takes place. Delisle, {PI. XL), 
retains the lake and calls ji Lac de Chaamay, biit removes it so far eastwards as 
possible, obviously with the calciilaiion that it should not interfere too much ^vitli the 
comparatively settled phj'sical geography of Hindustan and 'Hbet. The lake is situ¬ 
ated straight south of Lhasa, which is also too far to the east. Delisle has droppal 
three of the four rivers, Irrawaddi, Sal wen and Mcnam, which on Gastaidi's map 
issuetl from tlte lake, though the great f rench cartographer has not yet dared to 
leave the Irrawaddi quite without contact willi Chianiayj a tributaiy to the river of 
Ava, our old acquaintance Caipoumo, ‘ still takes its origin from the lake. Qdienvise he 
has only one river that gets every drop of its water from Lac de Chaamay, namely 
Riviere de Laquia, the river from the ifrra of Lakhimpur. Sf we compare 

this modem representation of the lower Brahmaputra with Gastaldi'a Caor river of 
1561, o'ery doubt disappears regarding the identification of die last-mentionotl river. 

Delisle docs not accept Ides' Giamul lake, hut he has another nameless lake 
w'hich lie calls the source of the Ganges, and in his opinion Ides’ Giamai must have 
been the same as Andrade's »tanque». So far he agrees with Ides, Andrade’s 
»tajtquet was, as shown above, not the Manasarovar. But Deltsle's nameless lake 
and Ides' Giamai are both in reality, though ignored by the draughtsmen themselves, 
the Manasarovar, and Lac tie Chaamay, from which the Brahmaputra takes its source, 
is also the Manasarovar. The nameless lake and Lac de Chaamay are therefore in 
reality one and the same, or, in other words, the Manasarovar has given rise to iw'o 
false lakts on the map. 

But Delislc got time to change his opinion thoroughly. On his map of 1723, 
(I^L XLIl), [he Cbiamay has disappeared without leaving any sign behind. Here, 
only ten years before d'Anville's map was published, we have a map without 
the slightest trace of the Manasarovar. for there is no Chiamay, no Beruan, no 
Siba, and no nameless lake. Only the Cocon or is left, which at one time played 
dm part of the Manasarovar. 

Herewith we have readvetl the last days of Lago dc Chiamay, It took of 
course some yearn to get it tlefinitely extinguished from European nmps, but those 
who still protected the lake were ignorant fabricators of maps and books. Examples 
of such maps are R. XLlll and XLI^^ where it appears under the names of 
Cara Nor and Lac Mohill,* * and PI. XLVll, which in 1727 was published by 

* Dcliilc: seeing td icl^tiry' CaipouiDD with ihe Chiiiflwm river, 

* In Hifftoirc Geneitogic^iic dei TairtaTSt it is wd, p, laaj *Le Lac MchUl dtmt mn^trc Auteur 

parle cn cettG Dc:caaipn cat le mesme que aos Gec^aphe^ moderncis appellent Ir Ijir, ou 

Kokff-Nor, ^ que le? Coifoiouckfi du raDgut appeUent eucdrc k i'heure qu'il «t Cara Non L^BistOiie 
Chisoif# est cofironue A, cet jail'd h Ct que ao^tre Auteur avaace cn cet eadroit^ d^miUmt qu^eUe uc 
park jamais de ce Pays, que comme d’lm Eilat qui a estd pendant pldsietins Si&cles fiujet A PEmpire 
de la Cbjoe,^ 
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WiCQUEFORT in a new edition of ManDELSLO’s narrative. The map comes from 
the offices of PlERRE VAN DER Aa, and is very much of the same ty^je as Jans- 
son’s map of 1641, (PI. XXVIII). ‘ At any rate it is nearly a hundred years too old, 
and shows what the publishers allowed themselves, and what the public had to ac¬ 
cept. To the same class belongs the map reproduced as PI. XLVIII. It dates from 
about 1739.* * The Chiamay Lac. has been captured by the Ganges river system, 
though the old Chiamay Lake, under the name of Cananor or Cunabete, still plays 
its part as being the source of the four Indo-Chinese rivers. On serious maps the 
lake does not exist any more, and d’Anville has the sources of the Indo-Chinese 
rivers in or on the borders of Tibet. 

The name of the lake has undergone very insignificant changes in the course 
of time. Barros writes Chiamay and his spelling has been adopted by Mercator, 
Herbert, Jansson, Blaeu, Sanson d’Abbeville, Visscher, de Witt, Coronelli, and 
certainly by a g^eat many others who have not been discussed in the preceding 
chapters. Gastaldi (1561) has Cayamay. Ortelius writes Cayamai, though his second 
copy is called Chyamai. Hondius and Hoeius have Chiamai. Martini writes Kia, 
instead of Kiamay. Cantelli has Chimai, Witsen Chimoi, and Delisle Chaamay; 
names which have only augmented the confusion are Coconor, Zim, Cunabetee, Kana- 
nor, Cara Nor, and Mohill. Disregarding these later attempts, the prototype is Chia¬ 
may, and such the name has remained from 1550 to 1705, or perhaps somewhat 
longer, with some unimportant variations in spelling. This is very natural, for the 
lake had been created by a misunderstanding, and Barros has heard the name as 
Chiamay. As nobody ever heard of it after his time, the name given by him had 
to remain intact. Nobody had any new information to bring, nor any new correc¬ 
tion to add. 

How could Barros positively assert the existence of a lake in an unknown 
country, where, as has fully been proved by the exploration of a later time, no lake 
exists at all? This question is impossible to answer with any degree of certainty. 
Natives on the banks of Irrawaddi, Salwen, and Menam would not pretend that their 
rivers come from a great inland sea. The information is probably not first hand. 
It may have come from Hindus living on the banks of the Brahmaputra, who have 
been convinced that their river came from a lake, which gave rise to three other 
great rivers. As the Indus and the Ganges ever since Ptolemy’s time were supposed 
to be known as no/ coming from a lake, and as the Satlej was almost unknown. 


* The lake is mentioned in Wicquefort’s edition, Vol. I, p. 54, where the province of Udessa 
is placed between the provinces of Kanduana, Patna, Jesual, and Mewat, and the lake Chiamay. 
P. 290 he Mys of the Kingdom of Bengal: »Le Gange la traverse presque tout, & il est encore arrose 
par les rivieres du Guenga, du Caor, & du Cosmin.* And of the river of Menan we learn, p. 3 ® 5 ’ 
»elle est si longue, que jusqu’ici on n’a pas encore pfl monter jusqu’k sa source*. 

* This map which was kindly shown to me at the Royal Library of Berlin, has the title: Asise 
Recendssima Delineatio, qua Status et Impetia totius Orientis imanitn OrientaUbus Indiis exhibentur 
Authore Jo. Bapt. Homanno Norimbergae. 
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Barros has misunderstood his informant and supposed that the Indo-Chinese rivers 
were meant- But the informant has meant the four rivers which were supposed to 
take their rise from the sacred lake of Brahma, and one of which was the Caor nver. 

It is easy to understand that in a time when even Tibet was unknown, nobody would 
be able to locate this lake, even approximately at its right place. We have also to 
remember the form and situation given to India, the Indus and the Ganges. It would 
have seemed absurd to think that the Indus and Ganges came from the same lake 
as the Caor river. For then the Caor would have been forced to make an enormous 
bend through the Diserto de Camvl and Monte Naugracot and to enter into very in¬ 
timate contact with the Chinese rivers. The more natural it appeared that the Indo- 
Chinese rivers came from the lake that Barros or his informants had heard of. 

Barros may have got news of a journey from India to China, or vice versa, 
by some now unknown native or European traveller, or perhaps about several journeys 
undertaken on that line. He has been told that the road crosses four great and almost 
parallel rivers. At the same time Barros may have heard that a lake, the soiree of 
four great rivers, existed somewhere to the north. He could not know that this lake 
was the Manasarovar, nor that the rivers were the Indus, Satlej, Map-chu and Brahma¬ 
putra. So, very naturally, he identified the rivers with those crossed on the road be- 
nveen India and China. This is most probably the real and fundamental cause of 
the transformation of the real Manasarovar into the imaginary Chiamay. 

It is surprising that the elementary laws of physical geography, of erosion and 
bifurcation, could be so completely unknown that every geographer bom since 1550 
accepted without the slightest attempt of opposition such a monstrosity as four rivers, 
in five branches, flowing out in almost the same direction from one and the same 
lake. This is exactly what innumerable natives of India and Tibet believed to take 
place, and still believe, — in the case of the Manasarovar! But that Europeans could 

be taken in so far is indeed surprising. 

Manasarovar became known to the Jesuits in Peking in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. In i 733 d'Anville made it known to Europe. Before that time 
the lake had been unknown, — and still it had existed for 183 years on nearly all 
maps, but at a wrong place, feeding wrong rivers, and possessing a false name. 

We must leave it to philologists to settle the question of the derivation of the 
name Chiamay. In Hindu mythology the Himalaya mountains have many different 
names, as Himachala, Himadri, Himavat, and others. Albemni calls them Himavant. 
Moorcroft in 1812 writes Himachal, Francis Hamilton, 1819, Himadra and Himaliya, 
James Fraser, 1820, Himala, and so forth, innumerable variations only 100 years ago. 
How easily could not the word have been misunderstood 360 years ago! And Chia¬ 
may is not so very far from Himalay. The informant may not have known the name 
of the lake and simply called it the Himalaya lake, and indeed the Manasarovar is 
still regarded as one of the most sacred »tirthas» amongst the Himalaya Mountains. 






CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE MAPS OF STRAHLENBERG AND RENAT. 

Among the Swctlisli officers who, after the battle of Poltava were sent as 
prisoners to Tobokh and other places in Siberia, vi'as Lieutenant-Colonel PH(I,IJ'P 
JOH.'VNN VON Str.\HLENRERG, bom in Stmlsund 1676. After a stay of 13 years In 
Siberia^ he returned to Sweden in 1723, and died there in 1747. No more dian his 
comrades was he broken down by the long and tedious years of Siberian caprivit)\ 
but used bis lime to work out a great map of Northern and Central Asia, a w'ork 
in which he had great assistance from Captain JOH. Anton Mat£rn and Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel Petfrr SchonstrOm, both Sweiies, 

It would take us too far to pay due attention to Strohlenberg’s wonderful life. 
In this connection we are only concerned with his work, 1 have already mentioned * 
the important part played hy Schbnstrbm and Strahlenberg in connection with BeN- 
TINCK's Histoirt Gtni&logiqui! de$ Tartars ^ where die author of the expltmatoiy notes 
is Strahlcnberg. 'fTiese notes were afterwards published as a separate article: Rela* 
Hon dc la Grande Tartarie^ Dressit snr Its Mimairu Origin&ux des Suidois 
prisonfitors en Siierift fondant la Guerre dc la SuMc avec la Russic.* In d'An- 
Wile's Atlas, Haag [7371 an ardcle accompanies the maps; Description de la B&U' 
chario Par un offiacr Sutdois qut a fait quelqttc sijonr dans c 4 Pays* Acccatling 
to Aug. StrindbF-RG this officer was again Strahlcnberg, who dictatetl die article 
to a friend, probably BentinchA 

Tlicn follows the most important of Strahlenberg^s works, which, according to 
Strindberg, was first published in Leipzic 1730, under the ride Historic dor Rcisen 
m Russian^ Sihrten nnd dcr grossen P&rtany. The edition at my disposal was 
printed at Stockholm the same y^r, and was translated into several other languages.^ 

* See above p, aax, node. 

* Rceuctl de Voyages au Nurd. Tome X. Anuteidam MI>CCXXXVITI, p, 1 ct seq, 

j August Stnadbug; FhiHpp Joliuia t'On StrahJenbeig oeb hant icarta 6fver .^sien, Svenski 
SsnGkapet ft)r Anlropolagi oeb (IcognUi, Geografiska ttektionens Tidakiift, 1S79, Band 1 , N;o 6, p. 1 
et seq. And Kulturhistariaka stadjrr, bv the same, Stockhslm tSSi, p. iS et seq. 

* The full tide nms: Das NofcU tmd OsUiclie Tbdl von Eurbpa und Asia, In so weit sokbeS 
Das gantse Rtusisdie Reich mlt Siberien und der grossen Tataicy tn skh begrriffet. In emer Historiseb- 
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or the importance of this work we get an impression from the following words 
by Sirmdberg: tills work, which touches history, geography, ethnography, archeology 
and philology, aroused, as was due, attention in the whole of learned Europe- It is 
quoted and mentioned in the Transactiofts of ihe Pelershurg Academy ^ In the 
Mimoires of fho Frmck Academy of -SVrVartfj, in Philosophical TrsnsaciionCt it 
is mentioned and discussed in foui-Tial dcs Satiants, very highly appreciated in Ada 
LiUrari&i translatcci 50 years after its first appearance, and is sdll in 1S16 cited by 
Alexander von Humboldt in his '>Vites da Cordi/ltf>cs*d 

The work is ranarkabie for its time. He knows his classics, he know-s Plano 
Carpini, Rubmck, Marco Polo, and everything else that was written about Central 
Asia at his time;. In some places he criticizes Witsen’a map. He gives as a new 
diWsion of Great Tartar)’, namely 1) Little Tartary far to the west, 2) Usbeck, the 
country of the lurckomans on the eastern side of the Caspian Sea, the Cosact 1 lorda 
and the Carakalpaks, 5) Great Kalmucky under the Chontaish together with the 
kingdom of Casuhkar or Little Biichary, 4) the Mungal kingdom, 5) East- or Chinese 
Tartar)’, 6) the kingtloirts of Thibcih and Tanguth, »where the Dalai Lama or the 
so called Priester John has his residency, and where the temporal pow'tr is in the 
hands of two Vice-Roys or Chans, but the soldier)' is a kind of Kalmucks, called 
Coschiuth or Coschioth.» 

He finds it difficult to identify several of the names mentioned by hfarco Polo, 
Rubruck, Go^, and others, as many of die places drey refer to have been destroys I 
by later ware and migradons. i\s Sirahlenberg had no opportunity to visit Central 
Asia personally, he r^ers to die informadon he got from Tatars in Tobolsk, They 
told him that the N.W. frontier of China, where no wall, only immensely high moun¬ 
tains are situated, is called Tzin ma Tzin, or Zinnu ma Zinn. The reason for this 
should be that at a certain epoch dte Kingtloms of Choten and Tliibeth belonged 
to China, anti were included in the appellation Tztnn. Though both were separated 
from each other by high mountains, they belongtxl to each other pO'litically, and China 
was understood as Tzin, Choten and Thibeth as Ma Tzin. i. c. on this side of China. 
The Turks and Tatars, on the other hand, who used to call not only North-China 
but also 'rhibedi and Choten Katal. said Katai-Katai when speaking of the whole. 

G<^>gi‘Aphischcii Bc^tindbuog dci litcn und iiinicTCD Zuitcn, und yIcIcd uniicrn imbckanrLtfrn Nnchiicbt^n 
vorgesldlcU Ntbit cider ddgIi mciuaMd uns 1 Jcht gcgcbcncn Tabula Polj^gicitra vnn und dreysiigfir- 
ley Arten TarlariscKb^r VCjlckcr Sprac^cn und dnem Kalinijckiichen VdcabulariOt SonckTUcb aber Eiuiix 
gfos^n richli^etE Land-T^haitc %on den bensnnten and andem renficbiedcnei] KupfTeriiticbeD, 

so die Aiiiadsich-SLyllibndic Anbijvitiit tiuin^fen; Bey Gdegenhdl d<;r SchwedisdijeEi Kriegs-Cefangen- 
^cha^^t m Ruisdand, aiis dgener sorgBUtigeii Erkimdigmigp auf deneti verslaUctcn weiteo RdKen 
men gebracht und au^gcfritigct ma Philipp Johann von Strahkabergp SlcK:khDlin, in Verleguog dei 
AcLoiis, 1730. — Strindberg enumerate^ the fallowing translations: An HisttjrirD-Ocographical L>esciip- 
tiou of die North *^nd fclMtcm parts oi EiirO|>e md Asiaj London Uescripuon Hutorique de 

I'Enipirc Riiasien, Amsterdam (Earitt) 1757, 7 voL; NncYa Dcsnripcinn geogrupluCts dd imperio 
en partientar y en general. Trad, del Vilcoda 1786, 

* The value of Strahkiiberg's work and map for the knowledge of Xorth and N.E, A^ia IS Ofkn 
pointed out by Baron A. E, Nunldufkiald m hk Voyage of the Vega. VoL IL 
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Comparing the news He got from his fnends the Tatars in Siberia wiili the 
writings of the classics^ Strahlenberg sometimes arrived at rather adventurous coo* * 
elusions, the audacity of which we gladly forgive, remembering that he travelled and 
wrote exactly zoo j-ears ago, when hardly anything was known of Tibet. He says 
that already in Alexander's time the name Caihai was used by the Scythians, for 
the Sophid’e kingdom mentioned by Curtins is the same as Strabo’s Cathtea. sThe 
Sophitic kingdom, howevett is nothing else than Thiberth and the country of the 
Tanguts where the wise and high Priest Dalai Lama lives writh his would-be holy 
Lamas or Priests. For with the appellation of Sophists the Creeks have indicated 
those, who give themselves up to wistlom . . . And as dte Mungals and Calmucks 
state, their Dalai Lama or so called Priester John has already since some thousand 
years had his residency in the country of the Tanguhts, lie must have resided there 
already at and before the time of Alexander. And that the Greeks have had some 
reason to call these Lanias or Priests in the country of Thibeth or Matschin Sophists, 
is confirmed by the manners and customs these Lamx still have In their religion, 
namely the important part that is played In it by sorceries, prophexyings and chiro¬ 
mancy.! ’ 

He compares the meridional Tmaus with that of Mercator, and both with actual 
things, and agrees that there is really a meridional range which goes out northwards 
from the southern Imaus or it now is calloil Imus-tag*. 

The very greatest part of Strahlenberg'a work is devoted to die description 
of the Russian aiipire, its name, its situadon, boundaries and climate, its provinces, 
its dynasties, more espeaally the Romanow dynasty, the government of Tsar Peter, 
the titles Tsar and Grand I^ke, religfions, Income, army, the aristocracy, the greatest 
cities, etc,, and finally he has a list of minerala, plants, curiosities, ondquities, manu¬ 
factures, fabrics, »uod dergleichcn Dingen». 

In this list he occasionally mentions things or questions touching upon Central 
Asia and Tibet, Under the word »cotton» he tells us tliai the Mohammedans liWog 
in Siberia no’er use stuffs manufactured by heathens, but only such which are manu¬ 
factured in cities with a Mohammedan population, as Turphan, Oiamill, jerken, 
Kutaai, Axu, Caschkar, etc. The word Bdgian which is found on some maps of the 
time is, according to Strahlenberg, derived from »bili» or 9bell> mining mountain,’ 
W'liile the name Imaus is pronounced Imua-tag, or Imussahr by the Tatars, for »mus* 
or »maus* means icty and »tag* mountain; tlius the meaning of Imaus is ice* or snow* 
mountain, and Imaus is a corruption of the native word. Caucasus he derives from 
the Persian Cuho or Coho (Kuh), mountain. 

The musk of Tibet he found to be three times as strong in smell as the 
Siberian, die price of which was only one fourtli of the Tibetan. Regarding the latter 
be quotes Martini, 
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It is of interest to note the comparatively correct idea he had of the general oro¬ 
graphic arrangement in Asia. To make clear the »elevations and declivities* he tells 
us the rate in which the ground is rising or falling for travellers coming from dif¬ 
ferent sides. We know, he says, not only from Marco Polo, Goes and others, but 
also from travelling Tatars, that those who approach Tartary from Persia and India 
are three days on the road before they reach the heights of Tartary vii >Belur and 
Pamer*. 

Let us now turn our attention to his map, the southern half of which I have in 
reproduction, of the original size. In the upper comer to the left, not visible on PI. 
XLIX, he has a dedication to King Frederic of Sweden. In the lower comer to the left 
is the title: Nova Descriptio Geographica Tattariee Magna tarn orientalis quam occi- 
dentalis in particularibus et generalibus Terriioriis una cum Delineatione totuis Im¬ 
perii Russici imprimis Siberia accurate ostensa. Baron A. E. Nordenskibld who by 
his own arctic journeys was familiar with Siberia and a brilliant student of old maps, says 
of Strahlenberg’s map that it is a valuable original work, in which a man with a know¬ 
ledge of topographical drawing has added his own experience to all the most import¬ 
ant facts known of these countries in his days. The first copy was completed be¬ 
fore Strahlenberg’s return from his captivity in 1721. »It was sent to a merchant at 
Moscow, but when he died shortly afterwards, the map happened to be shown to 
the Tsar Peter, who did not return it*. Strahlenberg, however, who was still in pos¬ 
session of his original sketch, spared neither pains nor expense, during the last three 
years of his captivity, in travelling far into the country in order to observe everything 
of note with his own eyes, and to set it down geometrically for a new map. After 
his return home he saw to the engraving of this map and published it in Das Nord- 
und Ostlich Theil von Europa und Asia, Stockholm ijjo. Strahlenberg was also 
the first to determine positions astronomically in northern Asia.' 

F. G. Kramp says that Strahlenberg’s map *in many respects superseded 
Witsen’s work*.’ So far as Eastern Turkestan and our regions further south are 
concerned I would add, that the two maps cannot be spoken of at the same time. For 

* Nordenskiold: Periplus, p. 98. In his preface Strahlenberg explains the causes of the delay 
with the publication of his map. He begs the reader to remember that his health after a captivity of 
13 years and interminable journeys could not be the best, and that he therefore could not carry out 
his work with the speed he had wished, >insonderheit da meine vorige zu zweyen mahlen verfertigte 
Charten mir als ein Muster von Handen gekommen, so dass alles wieder aufs neue gezeichnet, und ins 
reine gebracht werden miissen . • .» — It was in 1723 that Strahlenberg returned home. For in 1721 
he left Tobolsk together with Messerschmidt, and followed the Irtish upwards to Tara, and further to 
Tomsk. Here they separated and Strahlenberg travelled to Narim on the Ob and other places. In 
1722 they travelled together to Krasnoyarsk. Then Str. went alone on the Jenisei to Jeniseisk. On his 
return to Krasnoyarsk he received orders to hurry to Tobolsk, as the prisoners could now return home 
to Sweden. Pallas says of the last separation of the t\^’o friends: >Den 13 May ging er auch nach 
Tobolsk ab, und das war der Anfang von Messerschmiedt's fataler hypochondrischer Periode. Tch 
schied mich, sagt er, von dem frommen, redlichen, fleissigen treuen Tabbert (Str*. name before he got 
his title of nobility), meinem einzigen Freunde und Beystande mit vielen Thranen. Nun bin ich ohne 
Umgang und Hiilfe, ganz verlassen*.* Neue Nordische Beytrage, St. Petersburg und Leipzig 1782, p. 100. 

* Remarkable Maps, IV. 

32—/ 
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there is practically no sign of the Tarim basin on Witsen’s map, whereas the funda¬ 
mental features of this region, especially its western part, on Strahlenberg’s map very 
much approach reality and surpass everything executed so far. He is even much 
superior to Delisle’s maps of 1705 and 1723, (PI. XL and XLll), for while 
Delisle knows only the Khotan-darya and makes it flow the wrong way, Strahlenberg 
knows the following rivers: Axu (Aksu-darya), Tersik (Taushkan-darya), Kaschkar fl. 
(Kashgar-darya), Melescha (Yarkand-darya), Choteen (Khotan-darya), Orankasch (Yurun- 
kash), Karakaisch (Kara-kash), Tarimo (Tarim), Karia fl. (Keriya-darya), Tschikman 
(Cherchen-darya?), Kipzak Darya (?), and Chaidu fl. (Khaidu-gol), or, in a word, all 
the great rivers of the Tarim basin, though, of course, much was left to be desired 
regarding their relative situation. He knows all the cities of the same region and 
some villages as well, and places them as a rule in correct relation to each other, 
for instance, not Kashgar south of Yarkand as Delisle had done. Or, to men¬ 
tion only the most important: Kaschkar, lerken, Sarikol, which has fallen too far 
east, Kargalagga (Kargalik), Choteen, Karakaisch, Gurumkasch, Gumma (Gume), 
Modsche (Muji), Karia, Gans (Gass-kul, which he believes is a city), Tarim, marked 
as a city, Karaschai (Kara-shahr), Chialisch al: Uluk luldus, the Cialis of Go& and 
older maps, Kitzik luldus (Little Yuldus), Axu, Baij, Arwat, Kutschai (Kuche, wrongly 
placed in relation to Aksu), Utschferment (Uch-turfan), and, further east, many places 
such as Turpan, Chamil, Lukzin (Lukshin, which Grum-Gshimailo found to be 
situated below the surface of the sea), and many others. Curiously enough he has 
no Lop and no Desertum Lop.‘ Three years later d’Anville completes Strahlen- 
berg’s hydrography eastwards by making the Yarkand-darya fall into Lop Nor. 

Of the greatest interest to us is the way in which Strahlenberg has surrounded 
Bucharea Minor or Eastern Turkestan with mountain ranges, and nobody will contra¬ 
dict my saying that he has known both the Tian-shan and the Kwen-lun- The 
eastern half of the latter he represents as a boundary between the Tibetan highlands 
and Eastern Turkestan, as indeed is the case. Regarding its western half he com¬ 
mits exactly the same mistake as Ptolemy, namely, to believe that the slopes falling 
down to the southern margin of Eastern Turkestan and the slopes falling down to 
the plains of Hindustan belonged to one and the same range, one single range 
separating India from the Tarim basin. 

Strahlenberg’s eastern half of the Kwen-lun is therefore correct, while the 
western half includes both Kwen-lun and Himalaya as well as everything else situated 
between them, as for instance, Kara-korum and Transhimalaya. This western half 
he calls Mus Tagk alias Imaus Mons. 

His northern range, the Tian-shan, Strahlenberg calls Musart, and, quite cor¬ 
rectly, he has Uramtza (Urumchi), and Barskol Lac. (Bar-kul) north of this range and 

' tVhere the Lop desert ought to be, he has a Desertum, the name of which is illegible^n 
me original copy at my disposal. On PI. XLJK it reads cltus. On Strindberg’s reproduction in our 
Geographical Journal 1879, quoted above, it reads Sultus. 
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At Its v(37 foot. The interruption caused by the rivers Karausim and Ulanusun, 
the Black and the Red Water, does not agree wtb realitj*. Sirableoberg has prac¬ 
tically discovered the existence of Tian^han, though it seems very uolikdy that he 
e^er proceeded so far soiiih personally. Of this fact Au;x.\NDER VON HUMBOLDT 
says: >StrahIenberg has the merit to be the first who has represented the Tian-shan 
as a special, independent range, without knowing the volcanii: activity of the same.*' 

Humboldi is less fortunate in his cridcisiri of StrahlcnbcTg^s nomenclature. 
I cannot help quoting two or three passages by Humboldt in his own words. He 
says: >Strahlenberg hat den Ihian-shan auf der Karte, welche seinern . ., Werke 

-beigegeben ist, untcr dem unrichtigen Namen Musart so dargestellt, dass er ziem- 

Itcli leicht erkannt werden kannf er nennt den Bolor Mustag und sctet dabei noch 
olitii Paropamisus, was auf einc N,-Kette sdir schlechc j>asst. Die Benennungen 
Musart und Miistag sind Contiptionen des tartarischen Wortes Muz-tagh.» ^ In con¬ 
nection with SiTahlenberg's merit of representing the Tian-shan on his map Hum¬ 
boldt saj^s: lEr giebt ihm den sehr uobestimmten Namen Mousartr der, well der 
Btilor mit dem allgancinen, nichts individualisirenden, mir Schnee andeutenden Namen 
Mijstag belegt wtirde, noch ein Jahrhundert lang zu ciner irrigen Darstcllung und 
albcmen, sprachwidrigen Nomcnclaiur der Gebirgsreihen nordlicb vora Himalaya An- 
lass gegeben hat, Meridian- und Parallel Ketten mit einandcr verwechselnd.* ^ 

\\Tiat Humboldt says of such a name as Mustag is quite right? it gives rise 
to misunderstandings and should disappear from the maps. In our own days otic 
sees from time to time die Western Kara-komm called Mustag from the pai^ of the 
same name, I used to call the eausternmost range of die Pamir Mus-tag,-* though 
Colonel Burrard prefers the name Kashgar Range, a proposal I most willingly 
accept. 5 

Strahlenberg'a Musart, on the other hand, is no corruption, as Humboldt be¬ 
lieves, He says die correct word is Mousaour tagh or .^ loussar tagh of which Musart 
should be the corruption. On die last edition of Siulers Hand-Atlas, No, 62. the 
name is spelt exaedy in the same w-ay as on Strahlenberg’s map 183 years ago, 
ntunely Musart. ITie only mistake, vcrj“ excusable indeed, which Strahlenberg com¬ 
mitted in this case was to transfer a name, ivhich belongs only to a verv imjiortant 
pass duiated just east of Klian-tengri, to the whole system, die Chinese name of which 
was unknown to the Swedish officer, Another mistake was to believe that Tian- 
shan consisted of only one single range, but this was also Humboldt’s opinion,* 


■ KflmiM, Entwiirf ciner physbehen VVeltbesebrcibunff, 1853 V’oL IV, p. 607 

■ Centtnl-ArieD, UberGCtx. Dr. W, Mnhimaiiui. Berlin 1844, Bd I, p. 37a. * 

j Kokhoj, IV, 1358, p. 607. Cnmpiire iJ§o Fragmms Asiilique*, Tome Picmicr Paris i3ii 
p. 4S and 60, 


tel S. 


niy liule map in Zeilschrift der Ccaell-ich. f. EidkuncLj iti Berlio Bd. XXIX 180,1 T:.. 
Through Asia, Vol, [, p. 373 and 311, VoL 11, p, 703. ’ 

^ A Sketch, cte. Part I, Calcutta 1907* 

® AEmtiques, tmp. 
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and European draughtsmen have made the same mistake regarding Transhimalaya, until 
I returned from my last journey. 

Strahlenberg’s Mustag is no corruption either, for the word can as well be 
spelt Mustag as Muz-tagh. Stieler's Hand-Atlas has Mus-tag as Strahlenberg, and 
not Muz-tagh as Humboldt. > 01 im Paropamisus* is unfortunate. But when Hum¬ 
boldt says that Strahlenberg has called the Bolor Mustag, he seems to have over¬ 
looked that Strahlenberg, west of his Mustag has a M. Belur, alias Bulut, i. e. Mon¬ 
tes tenebrosi, and between both he has a Planities Pamer, or »the Plain of Pamir*. 
Strahlenberg’s Mons Belur therefore corresponds to the range I called Sarik-kol 
Range in 1894, a name that has also been adopted by Colonel Burrard under the 
form of Sarikol Range. Strahlenberg’s representation is therefore in perfect accordance 
with the actual geogfraphy, his northern Mus Tag being the same as the Kashgar 
Range with Mus-tag-ata, and his M. Belur being the Sarikol Range, and his Plani¬ 
ties Pamer being the Sarikol- and Tagdum-bash valley. He even knows the Terek 
Daban, a name which he gives to a range instead of a pass. Therefore Strahlen¬ 
berg’s map is, in this region, far superior to Humboldt’s, which was published 
more than a 100 years later, for while Strahlenberg has two parallel meridional 
ranges west of Eastern Turkestan, Humboldt has only one, which he calls Bolor, and 
which crosses the western part of Tian-shan in a most extraordinary way at right 
angles. And this western part Humboldt calls Mouztagh, which he supposes to be 
an improvement upon Strahlenberg’s Musart. Humboldt’s Bolor should soon be given 
up, while Strahlenberg’s Mustag (Mus-tag-ata) and Musart and his two meridional 
ranges, which were 114 years older, should live for ever on the maps of Asia. 

Strahlenberg was of opinion that the Hindu-kush, which he calls Hendukesch, 
was the immediate western continuation of Mus Tagk, the southern Mus-tag or Imaus 
Mons. What else could he do as he did not know the several other ranges north 
of Himalaya! And we should not forget that the connection between the Hindu- 
kush and one or several of the ranges to the east is not definitely cleared up yet. 
The Swedish officer made his observations and combinations from Siberia, and got 
his information there, and the further south, the greater, therefore, are his errors. He 
makes the same mistakes from the north that the ancients made from the south. 
They meet halfway and arrive, in some respects at least, at the same conclusions. 
So, for instance, the Indus and the Ganges have their sources in the same range as 
the Keriya-darya. On Strahlenberg’s map we find, however, an indication of a double 
range even in the west. The Khotan-darya and Yurun-kash of the map are repre¬ 
sented as coming from a short range situated north of the Imaus. 

The upper Ganges and its lake is taken from Delisle. East of it we find Tibet 
et Tangutiae Pars alias Lasa Regnum, while Lac. Sofing is from Martini. Strahlen¬ 
berg has two copies of the Koko-nor, which he calls Zinhac Lac:, and Koko Nor. 

Strahlenberg’s map is, under all circumstances, well worthy of being drawn 
from the oblivion into which it has been kept for such a long time. 
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The second Swedish mapj which probably will be unknown lo most of my 
readers, is shown on PI. L, and known by Swedish anil Kussian geographers 
under the name of RKNAT's map. This map was discovered by August Strindberg, 
1S79, in ihe Library of Llnkdplng, anti 00 the supposldon that it would be of 
greater interest to Russia than to Sweden he sent it to St. Petersburg, where it was 
publisher! by the Imperial Russian Geographical Society under the supenntendence 
of Genera] O. E. VON STirSENDORFf. A test accompanies the map, compiled from 
material collected by Strindberg.' 

In this text we are told that JOHAN Custaf ReNaT was a lieutenant of ar¬ 
tillery' who w'as made prisoner in the battle of Poltava. In 1715—1716 he took 
part in Buchhob’ expedition. On the Irtish the convoy, 700 men, was attacked 
by the Ralmuks. .'Vfter a brave resistance the convoy was defeated and captured, 
'Hien the text goes on: iParmi ecs pHsonniersi, dit Muller dans ses 'Notices sur le 
sable d'or en tloukharic . -»se trouvait le sous oflicier suedois Jean Renat, qui en- 
seigna plus tard aux Kalmouks Pan de fondre le mineral de fer, fondit des canons 
et des bombes, fut commandant en chef des troupes Kahnoukes qui etaienl en guerre 
avec la Chine; et apr^ avoir amasse une quandte considerable d’or, rl’argenl ct de 
pierres prdcieuses, retouma en 1733 dans sa patric, en passant par la Slb^rie et la 
Russie-i * * 

Renat brought a map of Central Asia back with him to Sweden, where it 
attracted the intense interest of the two brothers Benaelius. These very enlightened 
men hoped to get some important news about the east from their compatriot, who 
had passed some years on campaigns, most of the time in .Asia. Strindberg has 
made some extracts from their corrMpondence. In March 1735 Bishop EwC Bf.Nze- 
Liiis wrote from Linkbping to his brother Censor Librorum Gusi'AF BenzelstIERN.a 
in Stockholm, and asked him to remind Lieutenant Renat tliat he had promised to 
copy the Ckarta Gfographua CalmaihQmm for Rertzelius. He says that he has 
taken notes of what he and Renat had been discussing at Linkbping. ^Without 
questioning him one cannot get anything out of him, for he has no erudition at all. 
May God grant you time, my dear brother, to speak wdth him.* 

Professor BAYER in Peteisburg wTote several letters to Bishop Bcn^elius and 
asked him to do the utmost in his power to send to the Imperial Academy of 
Science a copy of Renat's map, which Joseph Nicolas Delisle had had an occasion 
to see when Renat passed through Russia. It is unknown whether this wish w'as 
ei.'er futhlled. 

However, we are indebted to the efforts of the broihem Benzdius and to a 
third member of the same family, 1. A, BenzelstjerNA, that the map has been 

* Carte de la Dtoviigatie dressde par l« euMols Renat pendant sa capthild chez In Kolmnuka 
lie 1716—I7J3 SL-PiftersboiiriE iltSi- The OiigiiiBl map 10 PI, L u the copy made by Renat, from 
a hfongat map. Boih diese arc DOW at the Library of die University of Uppsala. A thjril copy, ihe 
one hereafter called Benzelaiieroa's wp/i is St< Petetsbu/g. 

* The KiiBStao Geogr. Sodely CODcludes: >[i est evidcnl que Rrmat n'a jamais vinie ces iieus.v 
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saved, and to the efforts of Strindberg that it was discovered 150 years after its 
appearance. From the original it was copied by I. A. Benzelstiema in i 73 ^* 

Then follows in the text ‘ a chapter about the geographical knowledge of the 
countries shown on Renat’s map, from which we learn that several Russians had 
travelled there in the beginning of the eighteenth century without drawing any maps. 

It was impossible to make a map from their descriptions. Therefore the Russians 
say of Renat’s map: 

L’honneur d’avoir dressd cette carte, en se basant tant sur ses propres ob* 
servations, que sur des interrogations, appartient done sans contredit a Renat. II 
fut le premier a nous donner un tableau graphique ddtailld de la Dzoungarie et du 
Turkestan Oriental ainsi que des parties des pa>^ contigus, tableau qui, s’il n’avait 
pas 6td dgare, aurait dt6 le meilleur, du moins quant a la Dzoungarie, avant 1 Edi¬ 
tion de la carte de I’Asie Centrale de Klaproth et des cartes recentes russes, fonddes 
sur des recherches gdographiques immddiates, effectudes pendant le siecle dernier de 
la part de la Chine et pendant le siecle courant de la part de la Russie . . . Mais 
dans diffdrents ddtails, par exemple, dans les contours des lacs Balkhach et Issyk- 
koul, la carte de Renat se rapproche plus des cartes modemes, que celle de Klaproth. 

This is very high and very just praise of this old map. But it remained 
forgotten and never came to play the important part it would have done if it had 

been known and exploited by later draughtsmen. 

Then the Russian article goes over to a very thorough and very able dis¬ 
cussion of the map itself. It contains 250 geographical names and legends. Out 
of this number more than half is still to be found on modem maps. 

We are not concerned with the greatest part of the map, but as its southern 
half embraces regions of Asia, which so late as in 1875 were practically unknown, 
and where Prshevalskiy made some of his most brilliant discoveries, and as these 
regions have been dealt with in the preceding chapters, I think it worth while to 
consider this part of the map. Of Eastern Turkestan the Russian text says: * 

Le Turkestan Oriental est d^signd sur la carte de Renat sous le nom de 
Kottoner, Kottons, sans doute d’apres la ville de Khotan, qui jadis etait la plus im- 
portante de ce pays . . . Quant a la difference que Renat fait dans I’orthographie 
du peuple Kottoner, Kottons, et de la ville de Choton, Khotan, elle est de peu 
d’importance. M^me des savants gdographes ecrivent differemment Khoton, Khotan, 
Koton, Kotan, etc., et Renat, qui n’avait pas une instruction bien solide, a pu rem- 
placer une lettre par une autre et mfeme mettre un double t sous autres combinai- 
sons etymologiques. 

The word Kottonner which Renat has written over a great part of Eastern 
Turkestan has nothing to do with the name of the city Choton, or Khotan. By 
the expression Kotton was meant the inhabitants of towns, and especially merchants 


' Op, cit p. 9 et seq. 
® Op. cit. p. 26. 
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from Bokhara, in the same manner as nowadays merchants from Russian Turkestan 
who live and trade in the cities of Eastern Turkestan are called Andishanliks, from 
the city of Andishan. Strahlenberg seems to refer the word to the Mongol word 
khoto, town, as for instance in Koko-khoto, the Green City, as Kwei-hwa-chong in 
Shan-si is called by the Mongolians.’ 

The form Kottonner is Swedish plural, and stands for the English Kottonians. 
The same word enters in the Swedish title of the map: Carta af Songarski- 
Kalmuckit, hwar under Kottonnerne horer, or Map of the Dsungarian Kalmucky 
to which the Kottonians belong.* 

The cities which have given rise to this name are Kutza (Kuche), Acksu (Aksu), 
Utz (Uch-turfan), Kaschar (Kashgar), lercken (Yarkand), Choton (Khotan), and Kiria 
(Keriya). The hydrographical arrangement of the Tarim basin is perfectly excellent and 
very nearly the same as on our own maps. 3 It is far more correct than the repre¬ 
sentation on No. 44 b in Stieler’s Hand-Atlas for 18751 which shows the standpoint 
of the knowledge before Prshevalskiy’s second journey. I will only add that on Renat s 
map the cities Yarkand, Khotan, and Keriya have each been placed one step too far 
eastwards. For the river west of lercken is Yarkand-darya, and at the place where 
lercken is entered, Choton ought to have been situated. The Tarim is simply called 
Daria. Chaidu, or Khaidu-gol is there, and Schisken-toroij is Cherchen-darya. 

South of the latter is the country of the Kossiauts and the Tanguts. Two 
important geog^phical names are entered here: Gas, and Schidam or Tsaidam. A 
lake in the same valley as that from which Cherchen-darya comes, may possibly be 
Ayak-kum-kbl. Renat has even heard of the gold in these regions, though he has 
misunderstood the information he got, and places the gold-mines near Kiria, where 

• Under the word Koton, Choton, Strahlenberg says: Die Ost-Tatem nennen die Handels-Leute 
Burger und Bucharen in ihren Stadten Choton; Daher die Nahmen der Stadte in der Ost-Tatarey als: 
Kara-koton, i. e. schwartz, Koko-koton, i. e. griin, und Naun-koton dasjenige Koton, das an dem Naun- 
Strohm liegt. Weil diese nun viel nait Baumwollenem Zeug handeln, sollte nicht etwa der Nahme 
Catun hiermit Verwandtschafft haben ? Welches nicht behaupte, sondem nur eine Meynung ist. Op. 

supra cit. p. 389. . . . 

Pallas explains the Dsungarian name of a certain sickness, Geile Seuche, with the follo\Mng 
words: Die Soongaren nannten selbige Chotton-jarra (bucharische Oder Stadt-pochen) weil sie durch 
die Bucharen unter sie gekommen war. P. S. Pallas: Sammlungen historischer Nachrichten uber die 
Mongolischen Volkerschaften. Erster Theil. Frankfurt und Leipzig i 779 t P* 242. In his chapter 
about the administration etc. amongst the Kalmuks, Pallas writes: Die Dorfschafien oder Nachbar- 
schaften, welche immer auf einem Plaiz beysammen ihre Filzhiilten (GSrr) aufschlagen, und ihre Heerden 
zusammen weiden, pdegen aus etwan zehn oder zwolf Familien zu bestehen, imd wcrden Cholton oder 
Chottun genannt, welches etwan einen Hof oder Kreiss bedeutet, weil sie sich am liebsten in dieser 
Figur lagern: Der alteste im Chollun, dem die Aufsicht der Beywohner aufgetragen ist, wird Chottuni- 
Acha genannt und hat eine Art von Ansehen unter den ihm untergegebenen Gemeinen. — Ibidem 
p. 285. And finally, in an Order of Galdan Chuntaiji: Auch alle Rechlsh^del zwischen^ dem Oelot- 
schen und Chottonschen Volk (stadlischen Bucharen) sollen genau gepruft werden . .. Ibidem p. 322. 

* The scale of the map is in Swedish miles, and the explanations of signs refer only to towns, 

the Regent’s tents, and (ordinary) tents. _ 

3 The text of the Geogr. Society in Petersburg runs: Le basin de la nviere Tanm, qui forme 
le Turkestan Oriental, est reprdsentd sur la carte de Renat presque comme sur les cartes de nos temps. 
Op. cit, p. 28. 
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he has the legend: Har tinns guld, or Here gold is foimd; the original informant 
meant dial many of the gold-diggers came from Kina- 

Proceeding westwards we iind^ south of Chotonj die Garriker^ or Gamkianst 
which I cannot identify. Then follow the Kesmirer or Kashmirians, south of Mustack 
or Mus'*tag. The river which on Renat's map is the river of Yarkand but in realitj' 
Khotan-datya, comes from a lake Charchol, obviously Kara-kul, so much the more 
as it is situated in the country of the Siara-Kolser or Siara-Kolsians, the people of 
Sarik-kol or Sarikol. In Badakshan again gold is to be found. 

Tian-shan is well drawn, and it is called Musar ola, or Musart ula with two 
Turk! and one Mongolian word. The correct iran-slation, Isberg, Ice-mountain, ‘is 
entered. Issik-kul is remarkably well placed and its form very good. It is called 
Toskil Noor and has the legend: Finnes jam sand, or Iron sand to be found. 
Strahienberg has the name Issech kul for diis lake, not neariy so well placed by 
him. Renat knows even Son-kul and the Narin river, and has them wonderfully 
well placed. 

The interior of Eastern Turkestan is, on Renat's map, shown as rich in forests, 
though in reality the forests grow only 5 n narrow scrips along the rivers. Only south 
of the eastern part of the Tarim is the ground marked as occupied with sand deserts * 
The Tarim emptitti itself into the Lop-nor, which on Renat's map Is called LSp- 
In the la ke there are some islands. The eastern end of the lake has been rather 
unknown to Renat and his informants, for a river, Bolansiu, which must be the Bu- 
lundsir, ait«s this part of tlie lake. Leaving this inaccuracy alone, one cannot help 
noticing that the orientation of Lop-nor on Renat's map, in relation to the Tarim, 
agrees very well with my theories about the situation of the old, Chinese Lopmor.* 
For the Tarim goes straight eastwards tiirough the bed of the Kurruk-darya 10 the 
northern, now dried-up lake, and the Chercheo-darya enters the south-w'estern comer 
of die lake, without joining the Tarim at all. The foliow'ing is a passage from one 
of my narratives: ^ **^rhe old diicftain of Ahdal, Kunchekkan Beg, a friend of Frihe- 
valsky and also my especial friend, is eighty years old. Both his father, Jehon Beg, 
and his grandfatlier, Numet Beg lived to be ninety years of age. Kunchekkan Beg 
told me, that his grandfather lived beside a large lake north of the e.visdng Lop'Uor 
of Pszhevalsky, and that, where the Jatter now is, there was at that time nothing 
but the sandy desert. The first formation of the southern Lop-nor dates irom die 
year when Numet Beg was twenty-five years old, in consequence of the Tarim seek- 
ing a neiv channel for itself, and the lake beside which he dwelt, and in which his 
forefathers had fished, dried up. It was he (Numet Beg) who founded Abdal, and 

^ la ihu «speet iht diffeteiit copies ot R.cnat*a map Tary. On the ^[ogo] original, there art cO 

foTctits aad no sand lllarked^ showing that Renat hoa added thcac dclalb to bis copy frona vtrbaS 

inrotiiiJilion^ On leiutlgtienia^f copy there am no trecK, \mi only sand 

* J have discussed this problem in several of my previDui books, more especiflUy in SciontiBc 

RciullSt VoS, [L CotnpaTe also Dr. Albert Hernnaim^s unj^ortont dkciusiotip Op. iupra cil. 

^ Through AsiUp VoL 11^ p, 
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thtrc his desctndanis still live. According to my calculation all that ha;>pened about 
175 years ago, or say about the year ijio.' 

To this Baron voo Richthofen sap in a note to a letter I sent him Irom 

Khotan in i S96: * 

Dr. HcJin's Bercehnung scheint, auch wenn man die .Angaben seines Gewahrs- 
mannes im allgcrndnen ab richtig annlmmt, wdt iuiilckzufiihren. Uenn wenn 
Numet im Jahr 1720 do Alter von 25 Jaliron liatte imd sein Sohn [7S3 geboren 
\vurde, so haite sich dies im 88 Lebensjahr dcs ersteren erdgnet, Waltrschdnlidicr 
diirftc es sdn, dass Numet nicht vor 1750 sdn 25. Lebensjahr erreichte uml die 
hydrographtsche Anderung um dleae 2!dt sich erdgnete. 

The latest wandering of Lake Lo[>*nor from north to south should therefore, ac¬ 
cording to my first calculation have taken place in 1720, according to Richthofen in 
(750. Ridithofeo’s arguments prove that he must be right. As now Renat's map 
dales from Ins captivity in 1716—17351 draught 5 man» who provt's to he so very 
well infonnrd in hydrographical matters, has quite naturally ijiaeevi hla Lop-nor in 
the eastern prolongation of the Tarim—^Kurrub-darj^. Renat’s map therefore pro¬ 
vides me with a new proof that my theories regarding the wanderings of the lake 
were correct. When first studying Renat's map I found an insurmountable difficulty 
In the fact that it £hD\vs the desert north of the lake l>roadcr than that to the south. 
Hut this difficulty' is, on closer esamination, only apparent, the northern mountains 
being the Bogdo-ula and the Barkul mountains, and not Kurruk-tag. .And the des¬ 
ert south of the lake is on Renat's map much broatler than the present Kuin-tag 
between Kara-koshun and Altyn- or L’stun-tag, On d’Anvilles map, published 1733, 
Lop-nor is also placed in the northern part of the desert, much too far north, or at 
nearly 42’/*". Renat has die lake, as shown on Benzelsderna’s copy, 3144^/!**. The 
real "situation of the now dried-up lake is at 4o’/i'’, while I'tara-koshun, the 
new lake, is at 39’/2^ Even astronomically Renat b therefore more correct than 
d'.Ami'ille, 

Strindberg has tried 10 show diat Renat ysas the first European who travelled 
to Lop-nor, and not Prehevalskiy. This is ho far wong that Prshevalskly never v'isited 
old Lop-nor, on the contrary, he denied its existence. And as to Renat it seems un¬ 
likely that he should have visited the lake personally, 'fhe text of the Russian 
Geographical Society concludes, on insufficient grounds, that Renat never travelled 
in Eastern Turkestan.* More conclusive is a statement by Bishop Benzelius who, 
in 173® put some questions to Renat, aiuongjst others about the map. lo this 
question Renat answered; Contaigen giordi Chaitan sielf, or the Kontaiji has made 

< ZellsvhHft d. Gacllsclt. f- kr(iliuinlc lu Berliii. Bd. XXXI. <896. p- 34 ', 

* Op. cil, p. 7 wid 38. The Rwwian orgiiiuentanon against Itenal's ri$idng t^tem TmknUm 
IS the foilowiDg: MUllcr (in VL-aheniesyiichTiiva Sodiiucaiya, 1760, p. 48) relates that Reimt waa com- 
mandcr.ui-chief of the ICalmuks in their wflf with China; this war took plsice in ea»t^ DEui^aria anil 
in the cnuntry round Ifaml; but this leiy p.'irt of the map Je drawn »ltia auper&cicllement et d’une 
mauim metartei, which indicates that Rcoit has never visited these regions. 

;af 3 i )7 I 
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thi; map hijmdf, ^ ITiJs siatemenc be taken literally-. I'be Mongolian 

ruler'* can at the most have orderotl the map to be made. By wlioni? it seems very- 
unlikely that any Mongolians, East or West, would liave been able to draw a map^ 
the whole appearance of which is perfectly European^ Ihe Cliinese have alsvays been 
very clever suTveyorSj but the map (PL L) has not at all the ordinary Cliinese 
habitus, it has not even been influenced in the least by Chin*;se nietlTOds, And as 
I said before the Mongol original is exactly the same as PI L, excqit the names 
which arc in Mongol writing, and a few details added on Renat's copy. The Chinese 
always use to show the mountains in horizontal perspcetive, not in vcftlcal projection. 
On Delislc^s, Strablcnberg's and dLAnvillc^s maps the mountains are still shown in 
horizontal projection? but on RenaPs the)" are drawn as seen from a blrd^s eye view, 
which gives the nrap a much more modern stonp than heaj>a of European maps ol 
a much later date. 

All we can do is to confess our ignorance about the real origin of this mo^i 
valuable map, wliich had been buried and forgotten 150 years when Strindberg 
co\'ered Anyhow die Russian Geographical Society may fed siatisfied that Renat 

■ KJgrn Rmi annotaliuncr tv^jd eti kurt confc^en^■c eraclko LicuL: Rcnul, sona ifria Cd- 

mulciel JtefltOifiiU orh Bisk: H:r Df* Eiic BecrcUus f| 3 ^' Knpcilrbrnska B 11 . 

a, as, Koyil Libr^tiy, Stockhotm, where Dr. E. \\\ Dahtgreu has kindly directed my utLentiou in this 

docuno^Dt. ^ * 

" Reg^dinj^ ih$ ttde Koniniji or KhuDlaiji Pallaa has ihc loHowing I>ic niiichugjilcii 

lUUtr dcti k4.1uWi:kJitc1ien und mongoUischen FQniicn haben lieh sonfil tbcil& voo ihrem gcifitlichca Ob«r- 
hiupt item DaJnld^tuii, ihcUs voii ibJfn mStchtigen Nachijam dciu Riissifchen imd Chinesischeo 
hetn«:her chn Chaiien-TiltiJ bcylegCB IflSSCn, und den I'itel Chuntaidalil (^hwaiicnfitJsO wckhet ^ielcn 
Soonganscheiij Choschodtcboi und Monj^ulischen Ftirsiea dgen gewesen ist. untcr diesen HoTdcn, da 
sic uoch frey und yqu kcincr aiUiwErtigep welilichen Machl ahhiiiiuig waicu, alkin vom Dalai-Lama er- 
theijt, uniL gab den Rang die FisT^lcn und die Rccblmliiiiti^kcil dcr Manlit, wticbc aich 

soLche tlber die minder miebtige ^amaateo. Op. ciU p. 375. According to a which talher 

Ganbil Bent from Pefeing to A. NL Ddifllc in 1755 ur *js 6 , the power of the KungUijl seems not to 

have lasted long* J-le aajH: >11 y a quelqucs tjue lea Russes altireni sur la riviere Jli, la 

permisston des pfrncea Kalrniiks» qm y ifEaicot aloty? its y out obsen’^ sar^s doute dans le entre 
I'lrtycbe el Hi; id, noiw n'avons m auainc conoaisi^cc de ces obsefvaHoiis ... La puissMce dea 
Xaliuuks KotingUuchi. dont le principal campcincnt (ftait bur la ririfere tli, comme ddtimite. 
princes de ce pap se sont fait la guemt lea princes muhoiiktans de Yatkend, de Kachgar et 

dL 4 k^u se sout rendus ind^peudants chez eux- l.e prince de Tourphnu i& esi donnrf i 1 empcreiif aven 
i^uelqae uutre^ Plu^eurs out p^ri; d^autres se soni fionmiB i U Chine, dkotres se soiu jeiirea ctesi l-es 
Russes. L^imipcrctir de b Chine s^tsl rcudu malire dn payn des Raimuks Tchougkar; il a un corp^ 

d^amidc sur Jess rivieres d^Hi ct de Borolala.^ Lettics dii P. GanbiL, ndicss^cs ^ plusieurs saeants de 

Paris, Xouveau JuumiiJ Asiatiquei Tome X. Paris tS^a, p* 4ia^ ^ 

J In the lail moment before the prinlin|[ of this volume [ get from ihc Libr^' Of the Uoi- 
vLTsity of Oppaaia the copy of a letter, dated BtoekboLuj April >5^ 1743^ written and Eigncd by Johaa 
Gustifw Renat, and a-tirraefi lo the Librarian Andrn Morrelius. Having spoken of the SopgarP 
DanngaiianE, Renat continuca: >Amongst these Songota 1 have teen livings ^nd have got ihe gr-fftleat 
map (uf the Ibtii which he had, April 13^ presented to the IJbrajy of Cppsai-'i) from the Chi 
when they invaded ihe icrritory of the Knlmuks at Rarobll (B^rknl) Or Tur|»h 3 nj n tow-n which bIso? 
OD some maps, is sitnated on their frontier. Half of ibis fmap) I have copi^ carefully with Lfllin 
letlers^ and intended to iTansIale ihe other half as well: but the ^e WTlHug apd my weak eyes have 
pnrvimied nac fmm it. Howeiw* I iHtllcvc that il has been copied in Ru^ia. for, 5 y^ars ago, [_ de¬ 
livered it to Professor de Gell (J. M. Ddisk) of ihc Academy in Su Petersburg, who teturned it to 
me, promising that T ahould get 3 printed one later on^ but ?fO far [ have not rccdi^ d- R bBi; 
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ifi not a rival of Hishcvalskiy in the discovery of Lop-nor. For if Renat ever was at 
Lop-nor, it was at the old, Chinese lake, while Prshwabkly discovered the southern, 
Kaia-hoshun, no yeare after the journeys of d'Espinha, d'Arocha and HaHerstein, 
Even before the jounieyTJ of tltese missionaries, t)K had. from Chinese 

sources, told Euro[>e some impotiant truths about the geoj^raphy of Lop-nor and 
its rivers.* He speaks of two or three rivers rising in the »mountains to the west>: 

L'lme, suit tjue te terrein n’ait ])3s asscij de pente, soit que les sables accumu- 
les en enjpficheni le cours, s'arr^te & se peitl au milieu clu dessert, Les deu^ autres 
vont plus loin, & ajircs s’fetre reunies, dies se jettmt dans un grand lac appelli 
Lop» tjui cat situd daa? la partie la plus basse de tout ce grand tetrciiu 

The first river is Khotan-dary-a, the trvo others Yarkand- and Aksu-tlarj-a. That 
Kashgar-tUrya U not meant can be seen by the following words: * Dans les m&mes 
montagiies Tgting-Iing vers Yerken il sort un grand fieuve qiii v*a se rendre dans 

celiii qui part d’Aksou, I'un & I'autre se jettent dans le lac dc I^op. 

A new glimpse of tlie wonderful adventurous life of Lieutenant j. G. Renat 
is given us in a very' able article by SlORiu LkijONHUFVTJTj about his wife Bri- 
GITTA SCHERZENFELDT, who was bom in southern fiweden in 16S4, and tltus, j6 
years younger than her third husband, Renat ^ She accompanied her first husband 
during the Russian campaign of Charles Xll, and became a prisoner. At the fortress 
of Yamishoff, where her second husband killed, she came into Kalmuk captivity. 
Here she made the acquaintance of Renat who became her third husband. She 
accompanied him back to Sweden and dicfi in Stockholm in 1736, In her perso- 
naJia> we are told that .she got a very high and honoured position at the court of 

the Kalmuk j^rincesscs. Wlten one of them was to get married to a grandson of 

Ayuka Khan, Mrs Renat was sent to Little Bokharia 10 buy all necessary equip¬ 
ment for the wedding, which w*as to take place three years later. She passed two 
years in Gerken or Yarkand, and as she, a woman, could travel about in tlie then 
unknown heart of Asia, it would not be surprising if her husband, who had a still 

h«n copied by 0 KalnuiJ: /rvm tAe CAiiiesi erixinai, bdiI t 1 )t 6 as well os the other map b.is, on my 
requet, been (cben by the Songar Regetii when I left, and this (map) be bus bimself made of 

hb country. Though I shmld have bcco able to enter many namn uf inuUDtuuis and livers which 
an to be found there, I havei howei'er, preferred to deliver il such as 1 received it from the Regent 
pCTSOually, — n» 1 have found, on other lunps, names of hntk placex and rivers, of which 1 , during 
my 17 vears living there, have heard and seen nothing.* Uppsala Universiteta BihliDteha hantklciifls- 
samling, 'G: so: □. fBrtf till och fidn G. BctizeLtlienia), ‘the original map is ihi» Chinese and cop¬ 
ied by a Katmuk. But ptobabiy the Jesuits tn Peking have given it its European habitus, which it 
already had when it came into the hands of Professor Del isle. With the topography of the map 
Renat had nothing at all to do. Therefore it does not give us any indication about the journeys of 
Renat. 

’ Kistoim ger^mJe des Hnni, Paris 17 5*. Tome tl, Introducliun, p. V. 

’ ibtdeiu p. XXXJX, 

» TvS kviimoOden frdn karolinslia tiden. Nordisk 't'idskiift, Stockholm igoy, i:dra hiiftel, p. 45 

et seq. 

* Personalier biVer yentenantcos uf Koogi, Maij;t,e ortiilerie Rcgeinctitc Heir Jolian Gustav Re- 
nnu i IJfilidcn Kier ElskeTige ttus Fni tKh Mika. Fm Brigilhi Scherscnfddt. 
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more important and honoured position at the court, enjoyed the same opportunity and 
liberty. This becomes the more likely as not only »Jercken», but all the other towns 
of Little Bokharia are entered on the map. And therefore also the conclusion of 
the Russian Geographical Society: »11 est evident que Renat n’a jamais visite ces lieux>, 
loses very much of its strength. So is also the case with the Russian doubts about 
his achievements amongst the Kalmuks, for in his letter of resignation from the 
military service which he sent in 1739 to King Fredrik of Sweden, he says that he 
has taught 200 Kalmuks the art of artillery, and that he made a campaigpi with the 
Kalmuks against China. ‘ The above-mentioned >personalia» tell us, that Renat, when 
he returned home, was arrested in Moscow. The Russians »had got a great hatred 
to him, on account of tlie assistance he had given their enemy the Kalmuk to put 
themselves in a possibility to defend themselves against future hostile attacks* *. Through 
the efforts of the Swedish legation at St Petersburg he regained his liberty. 

Finally I will say only a few words about a question which has something to 
do with Renat’s map, namely about the tvild camel. To the authors of the Chinese 
annals the wild camel was not the same stranger as to European naturalists. I g^ve 
only one quotation, from the Thang epoch: 

Selon le Thse fou chin kouei', la cinqui^me annee Khai-youan, a la sixi^me 
lune, il vint des ambassadeurs du royaume de lu-thian, lesquels offrirent quatre che- 
vaux propres au jeu de paume, un chameau sauvage, au pied l^ger comme le vent, 
et un na ou renard. * 

In his geography Ritter mentions the wild camel in several places, for instance:^ 
»Im Siiden von Turfan ist iiberall kahle Steppe (Kobi), wo wilde Kameele und wilde 
Pferde in zahlreichen Heerden umherziehen.* Still zoologists doubted the existence of 
this animal, until Prshevalskiy, on his memorable journey 1876—77, bought the skins 
of four wild camels from native hunters. He says himself: >Ich brauche nicht zu sagen, 
wie froh ich war, Felle von dem Thiere erworben zu haben, dessen schon Marco 
Polo erwahnt, das aber bis jetzt kein Europaer gesehen hat.>^ And with full right 
Dr, Brehm adds: »Prshewalskiy hat im vorletzten Jahrzehnte nachgewiesen, dass in 
Innerasien wirklich wilde, nicht bloss verwilderte Trampeltiere (Camelus bactnanus 
ferus) zahlreich vorkommen .»5 

It is therefore interesting to note, that nearly 200 years ago the existence of 
the wild camel was known to a Swedish officer. For on Renat’s map we find, just 
east of Gaschon Noor, a lake now better known as Ebi-nor, a forest tract, Carangoj, 
under which the legend is written: 1 Inur Skog finns willa Kameler, or, with the 

’ Loc. dt, p. 51. 

* Abel'R^musat: Histoire de la ville de Khotan, Paris, 1820, p. 71. 

* Die Erdkunde von Asien, VII, p. 435. 

* Przhewalsky’s Reise an den Lob-Nor und Altyn-Tag 1876/7. Pet. Mit. Erganzungsh. Nr. 53, 
p. 19. Marco Polo does not mention the wild camel. 

s Brehm’s Tierleben. SUugetiere — Dritter Band. Leipzig und Wien 1891, p. 151. Compare, 
concerning the life of the wild camel, ray Central Asia and Tibet. 
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better spelling of Benzelstiema: I denna Skog finnes willda Kameler, that is to say: 
Wild camels live in this forest. 

There is no such forest and no legend about wild camels on the Mongol orig¬ 
inal of Renat’s map; so he has added the information to his own copy. During 
his visit to Stockholm in the spring of 19*3 ^ showed to Mr. BaddeleY, who was 
then studying Siberian maps at the Royal Library, Renats map, and, amongst 
other things, the legend about wild camels. In a letter dated St. Petersburg, April 
29th, Mr. Baddeley writes: »I am sorry to throw doubt on the Wild camel inscrip¬ 
tion on Renat’s map, but I find on Witsen’s map of 1687 about the same place 
’Hier vallen veele Kamelen’, = ’here occur many camels’. Of course Renat may 
have known of the wild camels and purposely made veele into wille ; but he evi 

dently knew of this field of information.* 

I have looked up the place on the reproduction, IV, 4 in Remarkable Maps. 
The correct spelling is: Hier vallen veel Kameelen. Mr. Baddeley’s supposition be¬ 
comes the more likely as we read at a short distance further N.W.: Hier valt veel 
ceder hout, which may be supposed to be the forest of Renat. The great difference 
benveen Witsen and Renat is, however, that the former does not indicate wild cam¬ 
els, and does not write: Hier vallen veel wilde Kameelen, while Renat specially 
points out wild camels. Renat’s map is, in its general topographical situation in¬ 
comparably superior to Witsen’s. But still he may easily have got his suggestion 
about the camels from Witsen, though, as he had heard of the e.ystence of wild 
camels, which w'as unknown to Witsen, he improved the inscription in the right di 
rection. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


THE JESUIT CARTOGRAPHERS IN CHINA, AND D’ANVILLE’S 
MAP OF THE LAKES AND THEIR SURROUNDINGS. 

Richthofen has given us the most admirable description of the Jesuit mission¬ 
aries’ cartographical work in China, and I cannot do better than give a short ex¬ 
tract from his standard work. In 1582 the Italian, Matteo RicCI inaugurated the 
history of tlie Jesuit mission in China; he visited many places and founded stations 
before he finally arrived in Peking in 1601. Seeing the great success of Catholicism, 
in 1617, the Emperor ordered all the Jesuits to leave his dominions. They, how¬ 
ever, took refuge and were well received in the houses of converts, and after some 
years of inactivity were again allowed to stay. New men came out from Europe, 
amongst others the famous Tyrolian M.\RT1N MARTINI, whom Richthofen regards 
as the founder of the geog^phical knowledge of the interior of China, the Germans, 
Faber, and Adam SCHAAL, and the Belgian, VerbiesT. During the dymastic fights 
they took the side of the Manchus, and their influence with the first Manchu emperors 
therefore became rather powerful. After the Dominicans and Franciscans had arrived 
in China, in 1630, a time of disputes began, but the Jesuits kept their ground 
through great difficulties, and in 1692 Kang Hi issued the important decree which 
opened the gates to Catholicism. 

Only very scientifically trained members of the order were sent to China. In 
1688 the great Frenchmen, GerbillON and BOUVET arrived, and Gerbillon accom¬ 
panied the Emperor on all his journeys. In the midst of new interior struggles 
which nearly destroyed the missionaries’ own prospects of success, the Jesuits won 
their greatest scientific triumphs, and the first seventeen years of the 18th century 
mark a real epoch in their" history. During these years they accomplished the 
work of their famous map of China.' 

When the great Emperor Kang Hi had effected the conquest of China which 
had been begun by his predecessors, he decided, in 1708, to have a map drawn of 
his countries, and ordered the Jesuit missionaries, who were learned in mathematical 


• Richthofen: China I, p. 653 et seq. 
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EMPEROR KANG Hi's GREAT MAP OF CHINA. 

sciences and whose abilities he admired, to undertake the work. They began round 
the great wall. The Fathers Bouvet, RegIS, and JARTOUX determined the situa¬ 
tions; the two last-mentioned continued the work throughout the year 1708.' In 
January 1709 they returned to Peking with a map 15 feet long which pleased the 
Emperor so much, that he desired to have such maps of the whole of his Empire. 
In May 1709, Regis, jartoux and FrideLLI drew the map of Manchuria and the 
province of Chi-li which kept them busy during 1710. In 1711 R^gis and CAR¬ 
DOSO made the map of Shan-tung. Later on Regis was a-ssisted by Mailla and 
HendeRER for three more provinces. In 1715 Regis made the map of Yunnan, and 
afterwards, together with Fridelli, he carried out the mapping of tM’O other provinces. 
Remusat says that Regis did most of the work himself.* * Two memoirs of Regis 
are published in DU HaldE, namely about Korea and Tibet. But much of the 
other material in du Halde is taken from Regis, although his name is not men¬ 
tioned. Du Halde tells us how the missionaries proceeded when surveying tlie great 
Empire, >which until now has been so little known, even to the most able geo¬ 
graphers!. But when tlie Jesuits began their topographical work they found earlier 
Chinese maps in everj' province. No such maps of Tibet, however, were known to 
exist, though DELLA PenNA mentions some sort of a map in Potala, which he calls 
a Tabula Chorographtca.^ 

Tibet was not included in the work of the Jesuits. But Emperor Kang Hi 
had already sent a special embassy to Tibet. Although the chief object of this 
mission was a political one, namely, to try and gain the Tibetan princes for the new 
Chinese policy, the ambassador, who stayed two years in Tibet, had been ordered 
to have a map drawn of »all the countries which are immediately submitted to the 

Grand Lama>. 

In 1711 the map was ready and presented to Father Regis, who was to work 
it out in the same form as the maps which had been made of the Chinese provinces; 
but after having examined the materials and put some questions to the surveyors, 
the Father found tliat he had no fixed points to start from, and that distances were 
simply taken from native information. He therefore declined to use the material 
brought to him.-* But it was obvious from the material that the country was much 


• Abel-R£musat: Nouveaux Melanges Asiatiques. Pans 1829. Tome II, p. 235 et seq. ^ 

* . .. et quand on songe qu’une entreprise giJographique, plus vaste qu aucune de celles qu on 
a jamais tent^es en Europe, fiit achevde par quelques religieux en huit anmSes, on ne pent s empficher 
d’admirer cet effet d’un zk\e qui nVtait pas uniquemcnt celui de la science, quoiqu U en servit si bien 
les inttfrete Ibid p. 237. »Jean Baptiste Rifgis, jdsuite francais, missionaire 4 la Chine, et habile 
g^ographe, doit ^tre comptd parmi les savans reUgieux qui ont fait le plus d’honneur k cette mission 
de la Chine, si fertile en hommes distingu^s . . . Tout ce quon sait de lui se borne 4 ce quil a fait 
de glorieux pour les sciences et d’honorable pour son pays.* He lived 36 years m Peking, and died, 
•D > 759 . 7 « years old. In the history of exploration in Asia R6gis name has a very prominent place. 

> Ritter; Die Erdkunde von Asien, Bd II, p. 466. 

♦ Le P. J. B. DU Halde: Description G^opaphique, Historique, Chronologique, Politique et 
Physique de I’Empire de la Chine et de la Tartarie Chinoise. Paris 1770. Vol. IV, p. 459 et seq. 
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greater aiiti richer in imponant geographical mattcn* than had been believed before- 
'ITjereforc: the Emperor decided to have a reliable map made. Me ordered tw'o Lamas 
who had learnt geometrj" and arithmetic in a mathematical academy which was under 
the protection of his third son, to make die map of the whole country from Signing 
to Lhasa and thence to the source of tlie Ganges and also ordered them to bring 
him some water from that river. The work w'as carried out punctually. Not until 
die year 1717* however, was the new map delivered to the Emperor, who sent It to 
the missionary geographers- The)' founti it by far superior to, and more reliable than 
the map of 1711.' 

By means of using and checking all reliable itineraries from China to nhet 
the missionaries did their best to construct a map of the whole of Tibet, *the 
exactitude of which was worthy of the attention of the puhlic», as nowhere else were 
any details regarding towns, mountains, and rivers to be found. The map of Tibet 
was added to the great map of the whole of China which in 1718 was presented to 
the Emperor, 

This map of Cliina was engraved in Peking and the Jesuit Fathers sent a copj’ 
to Paris, w^hich was presented to the King and kept in his private library' at Ver¬ 
sailles. L>u Halde hail a copy of it made in Paris and sent to d'Anville, asking 
him to reduce it anil prepare it for publication. The Paris copy ivas, however, a 
very incomplete extract of the original maps, and the geographical names had been 
translated in Peking by sornebotly who ditl not know Chinese sufficiently.^ 

KlaprO’TH tells U5, iliat it IS wrong to believe that die Jesuit map of Tibet 
had no other foundation than the work of tlic two Lamas sent by Kang Hi to that 
countT)'. The material tliey brought to Peking was controlled and improved by other 
penions whom Kang Hi bad sent for the purpose of studying Tibet, as well as by 
the itineraries of the Manchurian arniies which, during liis reign, pacified Tibet-^ 

From du Halde we learn that the Lama surveyor of Kang Hi had !K>n\e 
political difficulties to overcome during the latter part of tlieir work. He says tltat 
the grandson of COUCHl Talai R\N, was attacked by the great I'SEVANG 

RABTAN. Talai Iian had some 20,000 men, and Tsevang Rabtan*s general only 
5,000 or 6,000, But Talai lian was defeated and kilted and the country of 

^ The foltawing Li ijuportuntT Add dues not throw an iiUo^<H.her favourable light over 

the vray in which the. materiml was ha&tI: ^EHe nn lefiir pinit pan ncintntixnn c^edipte du 

ma\\i p^ir rcipect pour TicdEe ces sortk, iln sc contcntcrcnL pour lotv de 

corriB^r 1 “ phts MTwibteas, & qyj adroient chciqui^ le* dc rKmperenr. lli laiEzcrcnt IJJi* 

au riegnift dti fie£TiS de latitude, oil Ip& Lama.i ['Atroient mis, pluJi d'dgard i 1 a meaiire ac- 

iiielie ikmt crea sems^ robservAtion aOTOii<^mkitiei Ibid. p. 460. 

' aU ne fiiut done pns intribucr h d'An^iUe les erreufs qtie pnfeeniefii Ses canes 
r.AlqiiEs, ct iiiEiriiA dans la dcsmpibti de Irt Chinep du P* dm Halde^ Qurnid o-tax feuille$ pArticidiiw 
du 'lubet ijoc renfenoe cei otivrage, d'Acville lei a fait copiej* asses exftctement d'apris Its caiques 
dont on vient de parler; mam il s>5t penwb^ dalM k carle geiiSmle dans luquelle il les a riSuois, 
pliwkurs changemenA qm nW poB tons itj6 heureiwi . . .p M^moiies relalifs i Fflr M.jp 

^LAtiRurru. Fuu [ 8 aS. Tonne p, 37 ^. 

^ KlafkOtUt loc. oL p. ^8^. 
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Lhasa was ravaged and all the temples plundered of their immense treasures. All 
the Lamas that were found were put into sacks and carried away to Tartary on 
camels. The surveying Lamas, the authors of the map, were also very nearly taken 
prisoners. As soon as these Lamas heard of the approach of Tsevang’s army, 
they made haste to finish their work. They had just returned from the source of 
the Ganges when they heard that a hostile army had entered Tibet, and then they 
thought only of saving themselves. Du Halde believes that if that had not hap¬ 
pened, they would have been able to proceed still further. * * 

Here du Halde, or rather R^gis whose annotations he uses, has made a mistake. 
Dalai Khan (Talai han) was the grandson of Gushi Khan (Couchi han), the prince 
of the Khoshots who had settled down in the province of Dam north of Lhasa. But 
it was the son of Dalai Khan, L.\TSANG Khan, who was beaten in Tibet during 
the Dsungarian invasion.* The Dsungars under Tseringdondob, who was the 
general of Tsevang Rabtan’s (Tse vang raptan’s) troops, had probably already 
ravaged Tibet for some time, when they conquered Lhasa by storm at the close of 
November 1717, although Father GeorgI says: >Anno tandem 1717 ire jubet, exer- 
citus, alterum in Scelingam ad Lhamam educendum, alterum in Tibetum ad urbem 
Lhassam capiendam.> ^ For this second army under Tseringdondob had gone 
through a good many hardships before it achieved the conquest of Lhasa. KOPPEN 
relates that it travelled over extremely difficult and dangerous roads through the moun¬ 
tains south of Khotan and entered Tibet from the north, which is a very difficult task 
even for an ordinary caravan. The army is reported to have taken the Tengpr-nor 
road and passed through defiles farther south on chain bridges without meeting any 
resistance, as the old Latsang Khan did not believe in their hostile intentions. 
Other sources give the version that Tseringdondob was beaten by the Tibetans, 
and finally was only successful on account of several Tibetan princes going over 
to him. 

Now, as the Lama map was brought to the Emperor in 1717, it is hard to 
see how the Lamas could have met any difficulties from the Dsunganans who cap¬ 
tured Lhasa only at the close of November in the same year, unless the enemy had 
been plundering the country for some time before that date.^ 


’ DU Halde, loc. cit p. 465. „ 

* KOppen: Die Lamaische Hierachie und Kirche. Berlin 1859' P* * 9 ® seq. 

3 Alphabetum Tibetanum, p. 334. That part of the army which was wnt to Si-ning (Scehnga) 
with the object of liberating the Dalai Lama, was almost annihUated by the Chinese. 

♦ E. Haenisch gives us the following description of the warlike events which took place m Tibet 
at that period. (BruchstUcke aus der Geschichte Chinas unter der gegenwartigen Dynastie, von E. Hae¬ 
nisch. T’oung pao Vol. XII, Leide 1911, p. *97 seq.) In the middle of the seventeenth century the 
prince of the Khoshots, Gushi Khan, had conquered the district of Koko-nor and Tibet, and expressed, 
by a special mission to Emperor T’ai Tsung, his submission under China, on account of which the 
Manchus regarded Tibet as one of their dependencies. But only from the conquest of Potala by the 
generals Galbi and Jansin, in the autumn of 1720, when a garrison was placed m Lhasa, may the Chi¬ 
nese suzerainity over Tibet be said to be settled. There exist some detailed Chinese works on the cam¬ 
paign against the Dsungarians, from the first military dispositions in the summer 1717 vodl Ihe Chinese 

34—J 3 J 3 S 7 I 
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It is pretty certain that the Lamas have visited the Manasarovar and Rakas-tal 
and the surroundings of Kailas, as this part of the country is particularly well mapped 
and, so far as I can see, much better than the rest. But they had no time to de¬ 
cide the question of the source of the Ganges. Here they have relied upon infor¬ 
mation supplied by natives. * 

It is difficult to say whether the surveying Lamas or the Jesuit missionaries 
or d’Anville and du Halde are responsible for the mistake about the source of the 

capture of Lhasa in 1720. Haenisch has translated no less than 37 documents on this war. The man 
who held the power over Tibet in his hand was Latsang Khan in Dam, and Tsevang Rabtan thought 
the favourable moment had come to beat Latsang with assistance of his enemies in Tibet. As the dis¬ 
tance from the Dsungarian frontiers to Tibet was long, Tsevang had to act silently and quickly. The 
Dsungarian general Tseringdondob (Ssering Donduk) crossed the passes of the Jingkurting mountains 
and surprised the guardians of Latsang. Only seven months after the Dsungarian invasion in Tibet, 
Emperor Kang Hi got the first news of what had taken place. Latsang sent word to the Emperor to 
get his help. The Emperor at once decided to proceed and fight the Dsungars. In the beginning of 
1718 one of the tw^o imperial army corps advanced vid Litang and Batang towards libet. But only 
in 1720 was the offensive taken. August 22 the joint Chinese army stood at the gates of Lhasa. Fhe 
city w'as conquered without difficulty. In a proclamation the Tibetans were told that the Chinese 
Emperor had saved them from the Dsungarian yoke. Tseringdondob and his army seem to have had 
a very hard time in Tibet. As they had no communication %vith their own country they had to live 
on robbery, and suffered horribly from hunger and cold. At the arrival of the Chinese troops they 
had to return northwards, probably persecuted and constantly attacked by the natives. 

The following passage on Tseringdondob’s hardships, translated by Haenisch, is interesting: 
>Als Tseringdondob, welchen Tsewang Rabtan ausgesandt hat, mit 3,000 Mann heranraarschierte, 
urn Tibet zu erobern, ging ihm Latsang mit seinem Heere entgegen und nahm den Kanipf mit ihm 
auf, wobei es auf beiden Seiten weder Sieg noch Niederlage gab. Die Leute aus Tseringdondob s 
Heer, welches von weit her durch den Schnee gezogen kam, waren verfroren und verhungert, ihre 
Pferde und Kamele gefallen und krepiert, so dass alle Leute zu Fuss marschieren mussten und sich 
auf dem VVege mit dem Fleisch von Menschen und Hunden nahrten. Von den 3,000 Mann, unter 
welchen sich mehr Uriyanghai-Leute (eine Landschaft nordl. Kobdo) als Oleten befanden, kamen nur 
noch 2,500 Mann an. Die ubrigen waren zu Tode erschopft und hatten nicht Schritt halten konnen. 
— Hieraufhin gab der Kaiser folgenden Erla.ss an den Staatsrat: .... Nun befand sich noch dazu 
Tseringdondob’s Heer bei seiner Ankunft auf dem Gipfel der Erschdpfung. Und wenn es jetzt erst ins 
Gefecht gekommen ist, und man den Abgang an Gefallenen und an Krankheit Gestorbenen in Be- 
tracht zieht, mochten schwerlich noch 2,000 Mann da sein. Ob er damit noch imstande ware, Lat- 
sang’s Burg zu nehmen? Nein! Sondem, wenn Tseringdondob im Sinne hat, das Land mit Waffen- 
gewalt zu erobern, so ist seine Streitmacht nicht mehr ausreichend. Und wenn er den Riickzug 
in die Heimat antreten will, so wird er auch keinen Weg zur Rettung mehr finden. Da es aber nicht 
ausgeschlossen ist, dass er in seinen Bedrangnis raubend und pliindemd umherzieht, so ist es fiir uns 
unbedingt notig die umfas.sendsten Vorsichtsmassregeln zu treffen.> 

Further reports reached the Emperor: >Weiter hatten die Grosslamas Tsolcim und Tsangbu 
Ramjamba berichtet: Als wir von G’angdisa nach Lasa heirakehrten, teilte uns Latsang mit, d^s 
Tsewang Rabtan dem Tseringdondob ein Heer von fiber 6,000 Mann gegeben habe, mit welchem die- 
ser fiber das Jingkurting-Gebirge hereingebrochen sei und sich in Besitz der gefahrlichen Passagen 
und strategisch wichtigen Platze gesetzt habe. Mit uns kampfend habe er mitten in der Nacht the 
P^se fiberstiegen und das Land Dam genommen, wo er zur Zeit noch sitze.> 

* This also appears from the following passage in du Halde: >Ils se contenterent de faire une 
carte de la source du Gange, & des pays qu’il enveloppe, sur le rapport des Lamas qui demeurent 
dans les Pagodes voisins, & sur les mdmoires qu’ils trouverent Lasa chez le grand Lama. Mais ils 
manquerent k un point essentiel, qui dtait de prendre hauteur aupr^s du mont Kentaisse, ou^autre- 
ment Kan te chan, comme les nomment les Chinois, lesquels ^tendent ce nom k toute la chame de 
montagnes qui va k I’Occident; ou du moins dans le Pagode oil ils s’arr^terent, pour s’informer du 
cours du Gange qui sort k TOccident de cette montagne, tandis que le Tsanpou, qu’ils ont suivi et 
m^sur^, vient k I’Orient vers Lasa.* Du Halde loc. cit. p. 465. 
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Ganges, a question which afterwards was so eagerly discussed in the Re¬ 

searches. I cannot believe, however, that the surveying Lamas or the Lamas of the 
gompas round the Manasarovar made the mistake, as even at the present day all 
Tibetans round the lakes know that the river which issued from Rakas-tal was the 
Satlej, so much the more, as both Tibetans and Chinese know and use the Tibetan 
name of Satlej even for that part of the river which is situated east of the Manasarovar. 

It must have been owing to the misinterpretation of the Europeans who obtained the 
material; or the Lama surveyors may have been compelled to save themselves before 
they had time to enter upon that question and to follow the Satlej to the west. 
However, as the missionaries were convinced that the latitude of Kailas was un¬ 
certain, they addressed themselves to d’Anville and found him only too willing to 
combine the material from the little known parts of Asia which had to be improved 
in the way that had the greatest probability of being correct. The necessary ma¬ 
terial for making corrections was regarded to be more easily obtainable in Europe 
than in China. The most surprising thing of d’Anville’s map is, that both the 
upper Satlej and the upper Indus are dragged into the system of the Ganges. And 
still the upper Indus, e.xcept the very sources of the two branches, is tolerably correct. 
We find there: Tchasir tong (Tashi-gang), Tchicse (Tikse), Latac (Leh, Ladak) and 
Pitoc (Spittok). But from Pitoc the river turns straight southwards to the Ganges. 
On the upper Satlej the hydrography is correct and much better than on many maps, 
published during recent years. We find the river issuing from Mapama Talai and 
entering Lanken L and continuing from there as the Lanctchou R (Langchen-kamba) 
to Cogue (Koge), Dshaprong (Tsaparang) and Tchoumourri (Chumurti), and then, 
again, suddenly turning south, joining the Indus and forming the Ganges. 

As to the sources of the Tsangpo, tliis part is much more reliable tlian even 
the map of Nain SiNG. RydER’s map was the first to prove how near tlie Lamas 
were here to the reality. To this and other parts of the Lama map we shall have 
to return later on. 

Otherwise there is not much about Tibet in du Haldes compilation. He 
has something to say of the history and religion of the people. He knows the 
route from Bengal to Tibet which had been travelled for several years. He thinks 
that a good deal of the gold brought to China comes from Tibetan rivers. 

In this chapter we have to pay special attention to d’ANVILLE’s detailed map 
of south-western Tibet, of which PI. LI is a reproduction. We have seen from 
Regis’ report in du Halde that, regarding the Ganges, the sur\^eyors contented 
themselves with the information they obtained from the Lamas in the gompas round 
the Manasarovar. But as to the lakes and their rivers one has only to compare 
d’Amdlle’s map with the little map of the lakes which I published in 1909* South¬ 
east of L. Mapama we find the mountains of Lantchia Kepou, a region which is 


• tTrans-Himalayat, at the end of Vol. 11 . 
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Still called Langchen-kabab * * or the »mouth of the elephant*, that is to say, the source 
of the Satlej*. From a little lake at the foot of these mountains a river flows to the 
N.W. and empties itself in the Manasarovar. This river is the Tage-tsangpo 
of my map, which comes from a glacier. Gang-lung, and not from a lake, though 
a moraine-lake may easily be situated in front of the snout of the glacier. A little 
farther north d'Anville has another nameless river, which is the same as the Samo- 
tsangpo of modem maps. This river also comes from a small lake which no longer 
exists. Close to the east of it we find L. Conghe which is Gunchu-tso of modern maps. 
The river flowing down from the valley of Pachung is also to be found on d’An- 
ville’s map, — without a name. But the mountain at its head, which I passed in 
1908, is on d’Anville’s map entered under the name M. Patchon, although it has 
been placed north of Kailas instead of east. There are two lagunae at the northern 
shore of L. Mapama, which also existed in 1907 and 1908. To the western lakelet 
two small rivers flow from the mountains east of Kailas, which is correct, and 
so is the little river which enters L. Lanken from the north. The general arrange¬ 
ment of the mountains is perfectly correct, proving that the Lamas have understood 
that the two lakes are situated between two great systems, the Himalaya and the 
Transhimalaya. 

Farther, we find the channel going out of L. Mapama and entering L. Lanken 
and finally the Lanctchou R., or as now, Langchen-kamba, issuing from L. Lanken. 
D’Anville’s map proves, that in 1717 the channel between the lakes was filled with 
water, and that the Satlej flowed from Rakas-tal. It also proves that the Samo- 
tsangpo did not issue from the Gunchu-tso, which would have been a physical im¬ 
possibility, at least during the latter part of the post-glacial period. 

On account of the original maps having been copied, the maps of d’Anville 
contain errors probably not to be found in the originals. Klaprotli, and with 
him Ritter, regret that d’Anville did not keep to the detailed sheets of Tibet 
when joining them to his general map of that country which has therefore lost a 
good deal in exactness. The hydrography of our lakes as well as their surroundings 
are the same on both maps, but the latitude has been changed from 29V*® on the 
special map to 31'/*® on the general one, the correct situation being just between 
the t^vo. * 

‘ Langchen-kamba is the name of the river. 

* In later chapters we shall often have to refer to this important map, as well as to the gen¬ 
eral map of Tibet, published by d’Anville in 1733. As the latter is more important in connection 
with the history of exploration in the country north of the Tsangpo, I have preferred to insert it in 
the part of this work which deals with Transhimalaya, Vol. III. 

The reader will find that I have hitherto considered the world’s knowledge of Tibet as a whole. 
In the following chapters I am going to separate the two lakes and the sources of the great rivers and 
deal with them separately, leaving the Transhimalaya and Kara-korum systems for special consideration. 
Exceptions to this rule will be found only occasionally. 
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IPPOLITO DESIDERI. 

For a long time the most important source in existence concerning Father 
IPPOLITO Desideri’s marvellous journey in Tibet was his own letter to Father 
ILDEBRAND GrasSI, dated Lhasa, April loth, 1716.' This letter has been quoted 
several times in different books on Tibet and Desideri s geographical knowledge 
has been judged from it. And therefore, hitherto, he has been wronged, for, since 
a more detailed account of his journey was published a few years ago, he has proved 
to be one of the greatest, if not the greatest traveller of his time in Tibet. 

It may be of interest to quote some points from his letter to Father Grassi. 
He calls Himalaya tlie Caucasus and describes how one range rises beyond the other 
until one arrives at the highest of all which is called Pir-Pangial. He occupied 12 
days in crossing the snow-covered mountains on foot and had great difficulties with 
the furious torrents and the precipitous rocks on the road, and he suffered a good 
deal from the cold. He stayed six months in Kashmir * * and did his best to get 
some information about Tibet. 

Mais quelque soin que je pus prendre, je n’eus alors connoissance que de deux Thibets: 
I’un s’etend du septentrion vers le couchant, & s’appelle petit Thibet, ou Baltistan... L autre 
Thibet, qu’on nomme le grand Thibet ou Buton, s’^tend du septentrion vers le levant, & est 
un peu plus <§loigne de Kaschemire. La route en est assez Wquent^e par les caravanes qui 
y vont tous les ans chercher des laines; on passe d ordinaire par des defiles ... Le grand 
Thibet commence au haut d’une affreuse montagne, toute couverte de neige, nomme Kantel.J 
Un cote de la montagne est du domaine de Kaschemire, I’autre appartient au Thibet. Nous 
etions partis de Kaschemire de 17 mai de I’annee 1715, & le 30 nous passames cette montagne, 
c'est-k-dire, que nous entrames dans le Thibet. II ^toit tombe quantite de neige sur le chemin 
que nous devions tenir; ce chemin, jusqu’a Leh, qu on nomme autrement Ladak, qui est la 


* Lettre du Pere Hypolite Desideri, Missionaire de la Compagnie de Jesus, au Pere Ildebrand 
Grassi, Missionaire de la mSme Compagnie, dans le Royaume de Maissur. Traduite de iTtalien. 
Lettres Edifiantes etc. Nouv. Edition. Tome douzieme, Paris 1781. p. 430 et seq. 

* Hermann von Schlagintweit makes him reach Lhasa by way of Nepal, which is wrong. 
Reisen in Indien und Hochasien, Bd III, Jena 1872, p. ii. 

3 CaUed Contel in Desideri's Italian MS. (Ritter). Perhaps Coutel, or the Persian Kotel pass. 
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forteresse ou r&ide le Roi, se fait entre des montagnes, qui sont une vraie image de la tris- 
tesse ... Le haut & le bas des montagnes sont egalement impraticables; on est oblige de 
marcher a mi-c6te, & le chemin y est d’ordinaire si etroit, qu’a peine y trouve-t* *on assez d’espace 
pour passer le pied. 

He gives a very vivid description of this horrible journey and the dangerous 
roads, which make him tremble when he thinks of them. Then he speaks of the 
very hard climate and of his suffering eyes. 

Nous fimes a pied le voyage de Kaschemire a Ladak, qui dura quarante jours, & nous 
n’y arrivames que le 25 Juin. Ce Royaume du second Thibet, commence, comme je Tai deja 
remarqu^, au mont Kantel, & s’^tend du septentrion vers le levant. II a un seul Ghiampo ou 
Roi absolu; celui qui regne aujourd'hui se nomme Nima Nangial. * 

Then he talks of the religion of Tibet, a matter that of course would interest 
him specially. He arrived in Leh, June 26th, and had just begun to learn the lan¬ 
guage and hoped to see some fruits agreeable to the Divine Majesty ^cropping up 
between the rocks of Tibeti, when he was told there existed also a third Tibet. 

Apris plusieurs deliberations, il fut conclu, contre mon inclination, que nous irions en 
faire la decouverte. Ce voyage est d’environ 6^7 mois, par des lieux deserts & depeuples. 
Ce troisieme Thibet est plus expose aux incursions des Tartares qui sont limitrophes, que les 
deux autres Thibets. — Nous partimes done de Ladak le 17 Aout de Tannee 1715, & nous 
arrivames a Lassa, d’ou j’ai Thonneur de vous ecrire, le 18 Mars 1716. Je vous laisse a con- 
jecturer ce que j’ai eu a souffrir durant ce voyage au milieu de neiges, des glaces, & du froid 
excessif qui regne dans les montagnes. 

And here his geography came to an end, excepting that he gives four months’ • 
journey for caravans from Lhasa to Peking. The letter was written only 22 days 
after his arrival in Lhasa, so that his impressions of the journey were still quite 
fresh. And still he has nothing to say about the long journey in Tibet. He has 
something to tell of the first part of the journey, which was much more difficult 
and demanded much more attention on account of the accentuated landscape, than 
the level and open valley's of the upper Indus and Tsangpo. The journey from Leh 
to Lhasa took him exactly seven months, which is slow travelling. * 

Ritter, using this same letter, says it is a pity we possess so little informa¬ 
tion about this memorable journey. He says Desideri’s route was the same con¬ 
cerning which Bernier had got some information and that Leh was rediscovered by 
Moorcroft in 1820. But Desideri was the first European who visited Leh, 
which, before his time, was completely unknown in Europe. ^ 


* Rev. A. H. Francxe writes his name Nyima namgyal. He reigned about 1680—1720. A 
History of Western Tibet, p. 116 el seq. 

* I have travelled between Shigatse and Ladak in eight months, including excursions to the sides. 
3 >So kurz auch leider der mitgetheilte Bericht ist, so ist er doch der erste, ja frtiherhin der 

einzige, der auf diesen hochst beschwerlichen Wegen das ganze Himalaya-Gebirge iibersteigt und uns 
zum ersten Male in diesen Bergreviere et\^'as orientierte.> Ritter, die Erdkunde von Asien, Bd II. 
Berlin 1833, p. 434. 
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In all, some len letters from Desideri's hand were in existence, although ilie 
one quoted above seems to be the only one of geographical importance.* In 187 5 - 
however, a manuscript of 630 pages in sniall folio, was tiiscoveretl in Pistoia, 
lien's native town in Italy. It has the title: Brevet e sumnio raggnagih del via^io 
(ilh Indie orimiali dd Padre Ippalita Dedderi ddia Cfmpagnia tie Gesu. Thu; 
title only refers to a small part of the contents, as tlie author is also dealing with 
rersia, Kashmir, India and the mission of the Jesuits; and more than Imlf Is about 
Tibet. The manuscript, which is not in Desideri s own handwriting, ^v'a.s published 

in 1904 by the Italian Geographical Society.* 

The Congregaiio di Propaganda conferred by a special decree of 1703 the 
eicclusive rights to missionarj* work in Tibet upon the Capuchin Fathers. I here¬ 
with began a ven' intmestlng chapter in tlie liistory of Catholic mission in Asia, a 
chapter wltich came to an end in 1745, and to which we slialt have to return 

later on. . . ^ , 

In tlte meantime the Jesuit Ippolito Desideri obtained tlte ])ermission^ of the 

chief of his order and the blessing of the Pope to go out and convert the Tibetans. 
And it Ls about the experiences on his long and adventurous journey he tells in the 

precious and valimble manuscript, . j , . • f tt 

In the first chapter Puini gives a Destrisione sommarm dd viaggto Jafto 

dai P, Desiikri, Tim missionarv- left Rome on September 27th 1712 in company 
with P, Udebraiido Grassi and went to India. From there he took P. MANllEt. 
FREVRJi as a companion,^ 

After Imving provided themselves with an interpreter, Desideri and Freyre 
left Kashmir on May i?th i7t5 and went over a very high and snowy moun¬ 
tain, Kaiuci, * the Zoji-la of our days, and on 30ih of May, entered die Pnmo 


- N. ha* collected sonw sur le Tubcl le V. Hippo ytc D«,dco», published by 

Kbpmih, Nouvenu Joum*] AakUque, Tome VIU, V.m 1^3^, p, 1h does not ‘“T 

poriam geoKrapMcul rncts. For, tra.-dling fmm Ynikund to Tibet, il « -aid. ime leia o the ^ 
of Nxari at which one arrives through a passage bet^eu two mcuinta^, with tlie 

Of which the^ whok country in impraciicalile. At Karthou S Lh^M 

Tibetan gairisona to defend the paisages. Barmilota ^ Hie name the C^nese 
and the iLtheni part of Tibet. The second or Great Tibet w calk-d Lata yul Ihc tm™ of Lata^ 
Ibc capital of Great Tibet Two mads art 5 .iid to exist betw«o iJinsa oiid Smmg. From LuU fm 
a two months' ioirniey there art no difficult mountains, u the desert ^iwe^u and ^ 

there are very high mountaiiuf, which are the sumraiia of Imaas. loehoa, ^jh«a or Redoh »ra mou- 
gob lire plSs 5 S the road. The first Tibet U under China, the second la mdepeudenl, the third « 

tinder u Tibet (Geo^fia, Storhi, Religion^ Costi^l) Secondo U rebiiiDue del viagR^^ 

del P. Ippolito Deaden (1715—1781) Roma, iyo+. In his mt^iKUC®, ^ icgardmg 

the history of the gcogtapbical knowledge of Tibet until the beBm^uinK of the Iflth cenlnry, 

1 1 am hern going to follow the summary of the diary, only filling m those parts of the latex 
chapters which are of specia] intorcst to us from a geographic^ point of s^w. , , 

* The editor tclk us that Vitinc identified Kantcl with ZoJj-ta, hut does not quote ihc place. 
He gets his authority from MaRXHAm (Nairotives of the h^sion of GEoncr* Bwi.e etc . . . p. 304) 
whem il is said' iJlccorflmE to Yicke, the sutimiit of Uullul (Zoji la pass) IS the Meant Kantul of the 
old maps.* Neither does Markham give the words of Vigne. which run as follows; .The elevation of 
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or Piccolo Thibet, which in the native language was called Baltistan. From there 
he entered the Secondo or Gran Thibet, which is called LhaiA-yul by the natives. 
Tlie capital is Lhe or Lhat^ where they arrived on June 26tlii, Here they were 
received with great honours and hospitality by King Mima Nangial, the ministers. 
Lamas and others. 

From Lelr tlieir way goes eastwards over an uniniiabited plain, called Ciangh- 
thangh, tthe north plalm, and finally they arrive in Treseij'-khang, or lashi-gang, 
as we call it. They left Leh on rytli of August and reached Tashhgang on 7th of 
September. A part of this journey took them tlirougli mountainous and inliablted 
country, but later on they arrived at >a wide plain, Ciangh-ihang, a great part of 
which was occupied by dead and rotten water, vcines of sulphur and pools of sul¬ 
phurous water>, Ihis >rotten» water and the pestilential air was verj* dangerous 
both to men and animals. For some days they had to abstain, as far as po^ble, 
from drinking the bad water. 

From this description it is not easy to say which road Dcsidori has really 
taken between Leh and Tashi'gang. For on the ordinary road there is no bad 
water nor are there sulphurous pools. The w'holo way long one is close upon the 
Indus, and has no need whatever to drink bad water, so much the more as the 
river is at its highest level at the end of Augiisi and beginning of September, 
and therefore large enough even for very' thirsty Jesuits. 

■So far as I can see, Pesideri has not taken the high-road along the Indus, 
but has gone via Rudok. On this northern route he inay easily have come across 
salt water pools. Thus he would have had to cross the western part of Trans- 
himalaya in order to ilescend from die Chang-tang to Tashi-gang. It must, how'- 
ever, be remembered that the name C hang-tang does not only belong to the plateau- 
land nortli of Transhimalaya. For at the present day, when LadakI merclumts go 
from Leh to Gartok, they alw'ays say tliat they are crossing or going to Chang- 
tang. Still, Desideri would never liave complained of the water if he liad followed 
the Indus. 

Treseij-khang *is the last inliabited place in this direction* with a fortress and 
a surrounding wall and a moat writh bridges. Here the dominion of the Second 
Tibet comes to an end and the Third Tibet begins. As the place wa.<i a frontier 
fortress there was a governor and a garrison in Tashi-gang. The fortress had at 
some periods belonged to Ladak, and the Psungarians, and the Tartars of high in¬ 
dependent Tartary, who w'ere known to be very ambitious, unreliable and treacherous, 
were not far off. The Ring of Second Tibet bad given the missionaries letters of 

th^ pjasA of Faiun-i-KQisil tir B aI-Ta] {aBave—bclcnr)^ oth em'iRe Shw-jL-La (pro no mice Zoj-i-La)t tJic hili 
of SivUr b, by Lhcnuotactrr, about feet The I h:ive juEt dcsccuclcd, ia ibul wbJch h 

marked moutiL Kanlial Id the old nmpa. Ruetui melius ^ hill or pasik, uod u it bappciis to 
be that by which the low Ismd of Kaihioir kw quiited on the highway to puru, it of course nutlceci 
by the jMoit mhmoDary E>aiduri Lu hii way ta Great Tibet and Butu.t C. T. Vi^c: Travids ro 
KiKhmift Lftdak^ Ukardo ck. London 18:44.,. p. J95* 
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recommendation, and so they were received with great honour and kindness at Tashi- 
gang. Here they stayed more than a month occupied with preparations for the three 
months’ long journey through the desert which begins from Tashi-gang and trying 
to find some companions and a good occasion for a start. 

>The third Tibet is called Tibet Proper, or by another name Butan, and in the langu^e 
of the country it is called Po. In its extension from west to east it is very great. It ^gins 
from Trescij-khang and Kartoa* and stretches the whole way to China. From Trescij-khaiig 
to the extreme frontier of China it is a journey of six whole months and somewhat more. In 
the west this Tibet is bounded by the second Tibet or Lhata-yul; in north-east and east it is 
bounded by China and by the low Tartary. To the north it is bounded by hard and desolate 
places, being the way which leads to high independent Tartary and the kingdom of Yarkand. 
In the southern direction it is bounded by some barbarian peoples who call themselves Lhoba 
and who do not permit anybody to enter their country. In the south and south-west is a pro¬ 
vince of Mogol’s empire, called Altibari, beyond the Ganges. To the south-east is the king¬ 
dom of Nepal. The third Tibet it so vast, that one needs six months good and continuous 
journey between Gartok and Sining. Its breadth is very different in different plac«. The 
province of Zang-t6, which is 2'/. months across, stretches far to the north to the wild rocks 
which are on the frontier to the kingdom of Yarkand, and to the impracticable mountains 
which form a waU to high, independent Tartary or the country of the Dsungarians.. 

This orientation, in a few words, is wonderfully correct and clear, and connects, 
as it were, Desideri’s own discoveries with those of Marco Polo. 

On October 9th they start from Tashi-gang for the »gran deserto*, accom¬ 
panied by a Tartare Princess and her court, her officials and ladies, and an army 
of Tartar and Tibetan horsemen and great caravans with provisions and luggage. 
Desideri gives an excellent description of the picturesque and lively scenery t is 
tremendous company offered. 

Two days’ journey from Trescij-khang the party arrived m a .valle deserta* 
caUed Car-toa (Gartok) where they stayed till after the middle of October. He says; 
>To begin with I shall talk of the Great Desert of the west, which stretches from 
Cartoa to Ngari-giongar, and from Ngari-giongar sinks to Toscioa and from Toscioa 
descends to Retoa and from Retoa takes you to the province and people of Zang-to.» 

From Gartok they had for about 15 days rising ground to the north, and 
arrived, on November 9th, at the very highest places which are to be passed during 
the whole journey, in a part of the desert which is called Ngari. »From these places 
one goes on constantly sinking the whole way to the very city of Lhasa.> 

The following passage of Desideri is interesting. 

.The water which from the just mentioned high regions runs to the west, i. e. towards 
the two above mentioned Tibets, is giving rise to the Indus; the other which streams to the 
east, i. e. towards the rest of this great desert and towards the lake of Retoa, or, as it is in a 
foreign pronounciation. Redoc, and towards the frontiers of the third Tibet, is giving rise to 
the Ganges.* 


* Gartok. 
35— I 
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In the more detailed part of the narrative we read, amongst other things:* * 

iThis place is called Ngari Giongar and is approached by this people with great respect 
and veneration on account of a certain Urghien (= Padma Sambava), who is the founder of 
the religion which is professed in Tibet. — In the same Ngjari Giongar there is a mountain, 
tremendously high, very large in circumference, with the summit covered by clouds and with 
eternal snow and ice and also very horrible, rocky and difficult on account of the most bitter 
cold that is reigning there.> 

In a grotto in this mountain, Urghien was said to have lived in total retire¬ 
ment and continual contemplation. But now it was used as a temple, and in an 
annexed monastery there were a Lama and some religious men. The Tibetans visit 
the grotto where they leave some offerings, and then with much zeal, they make 
the wandering round the whole mountain which takes some days, and by which they 
believe that they will receive the greatest indulgence for themselves. 

This description of the Kailas and of the Tibetans’ veneration for the sacred 
mountain is also admirable. 

»Three weeks after Ngari, going towards the east, you reach another valley called 
Toscioa; and after some more days of journey another ’rigida campagna’ where the lake of 
Retoa is to be found.i 

Or more detailed: >The ist of December we arrived at a plain place more 
free from snow, which is called Toscioa>. To let the men and animals get some 
rest the princess stayed here for two days. Here some shepherds’ tents were found. 
The shepherds were grazing great flocks of ponies, mules and yaks, belonging to 
the Gran Lama and to the king. 

If he did not say that he had some more days from Toscioa to the lake, I 
should have identified Toscioa with Tokchen. Although, of course, and as he has 
had particular opportunity to study the pilgrims’ wanderings round Kailas and the 
Manasarovar, one may be allowed to conjecture that he went down from Kailas vi 4 
Darchen to Tokchen, and thence round the lake. This becomes the more plausible 
when we read the next passage, the most important and interesting in the whole 
narrative of this able and intelligent Father:* 

»Further on we passed a plain called Retoa, where there is a great lake which has a 
circumference of some days walking, and from which the Ganges is supposed to originate. 
However, as a consequence of what I could observe on my way and which I heard experts of 
the places as well as of the Mogol to agree in, it seems to me that the above mentioned mount 
of Ngari Giongar should be recognized as the true origin and source of the Ganges, as well 
as of the river Indus. That mount being the highest, from which the land slopes on both 
sides, the one as well as the other, the waters, either from rain or from .melting snow, which 
descends from there on the western side, flow into the second Tibet, as practically shown by 
facts} and after having gone through it, cross the Little Tibet. Then rushing down through 
all the mountains of Kashmir, they Anally approach Little Guzaratte to form the Indus, very 


‘ Op. cit. p. 44 et seq. 

• Op. cit, p. 45. 
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wide and navi-able. In the same way the waters descending from Ngari Giongar on the east¬ 
ern side flow first into the said lake Retoa, then, following their way do^, they form the river 
Ganges A proof of that is to be found in the following fact. The golden sand of the Ganges 
is Neatly renowned in the writings of our ancestors; therefore, if we would assume that the 
oriSi and source of that river were in a different place, we should stain <^r ancestors ^ hare, 
because in no other place of the river course (except in Mount N^n Giongar and m lake 
S even the slightL appearance of such sands is to be found. On the contrary if what 
I iust have said be accepted, that is to say that the source of the Ganges is situated on the 
Li^mount and summit of Ngari Giongar and in lake Retoa, the statement of the ancient writers 
will be found to be really in accordance with my opinion, because, ^ it is weU known, I dare 
say throughout the world, on the shores and in the sands of that lake much loose gold is to 
be^’found ^which from the surface of Mount Ngari Giongar and other intermediate mountmn^ 
It caS down by the waters flowing from thence. To search for such gold and to collert 
it Tibetans and some merchants meet from time to time at the said lake, and draw much 
profit from it. Moreover that lake is the object of a great veneration by those superstitious 
people- therefore they meet sometimes there in a pilgrimage, and make the tour all round 
tile hke with great devotion believing to acquire many indulgences, and in some way to win 
many particular jubilees.> 

The lake of Retoa is of course the Manasarovar. It cannot possibly be any other 
lake. Retoi or Redoc is Rudok, a name which he has heard and either misunder¬ 
stood or misplaced when writing his narrative. He has heard that the Ganges was 
supposed to originate from the lake, exactly as the Lama surveyors were informed 
and as they represented it on their map. And they visited the lake at the same 
time as Desideri. But Desideri is more critical than the Lamas on this particular 
point, because he has observed personally and heard from others, that both the 
Indus and the Ganges have their sources on Mount Kailas. Regarding the Indus 
he has not the slightest doubt of this being the case, »as is practically shown by 
facts! But as to the Ganges, he agrees that from its source in the Kailas ideally 
runs through the lake. And later on he reiterates that the source of the Ganges 
is situated on the summit of the Kailas and in the lake. Thus he criticises the 
general supposition of his time only so far tliat he says the lake is only a secondary 
^urce of the Ganges, Mount Kailas being the real and primary source. He de¬ 
scribes the course of the Indus all the way down. It is a pity that he does not say 

where his Ganges goes to. For there can be no doubt that it is the same as the 

Ganges of the Lamas, i. e. the Satlej. , r> . 

Desideri confirms the hydrography of the Lamas indirectly. iParmi per6, 
da quel che ho nel passaggio osservato . . .It He refers to his own observations on 
his way. He has seen that the source of the Ganges is situated on the Kailas, by 
which he means one of the small rivers going down to the Manasarovar. And, if he 
has made the wandering round the lake, he has seen the branch, Ganga, going out 
of the lake, and therefore gives two sources; Kailas and Manasarovar. He is not 
to be blamed in placing the source of the Indus on the western side of the Kailas. 
This has been done 190 years later. He does not know Langak-tso at all. 
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Then he talks again of the flocks and shepherds and the great amount of 
butter that goes from this region to Lhasa and other places. On the 22nd of De¬ 
cember he came to another plain where he also found several tents and shepherds 
wandering about with their flocks. In spite of the desert being arid enough and 
totally devoid of sedentary population, still the Grand Lama has a great profit from 
its gold and butter as well as from the tolls levied from the merchants of Gartok. 

>January the 4th, 1716, having finally terminated to descend the whole of this great 
desert we arrived to the first population in the third Thibet.* * 

In Serchi 4 , ‘ which was a big fortified place and the capital of the province of 
Zang-to and where there was a great governor, they had to stop on account of the 
sickness of the princess. On Januarj' the 28th they left Serchii and travelled through 
many villages and inhabited places, but they had to travel slowly for the prin¬ 
cess’ sake. 

Fifteen days from Serchii they reached another big fortified place, which is 
the beginning of the kingdom of Sechia.* From here they had 4 or 5 days to the 
g^eat city of Giegazze,^ »the capital of the old kingdom of Zang-to, which nowadays 
is divided into 2 provinces; Zang-to, the capital of which is Serchia, and Zang-me, 
the capital of which is Giegazze*.^ Over Chiangze (Gyangtse) the party finally 
arrived in Lhasa on the i8th of March 1716. 

A special chapter in the valuable publication of Desidcri’s narrative has re¬ 
ceived the title: Difficolth del viaggio, and contains a perfectly admirable description 
of all the hardships Desideri and his fellow travellers met with on their way, where, 
during 3 months, they did not see a single village and where they had to bring 
with them all the necessary provisions, tea, butter, roasted com flour and mutton, 
which was excellently preserved by the cold. The horses had to be fed with flour 
and com as no grass could be found on account of the snow. They obtained water 
by melting ice and snow, which, however, can only have been for a certain part of 
the road; as for the rest they had the Tsangpo near at hand. No firewood worth 
mentioning could be found and they had to collect droppings of horses and yaks. 
Camping was cold and uncomfortable on the snow-covered ground. They used round 
Tartar tents. But whether these were pitched on sand or on frozen gfround, they 
were very much exposed to the furious wind. Desideri tells us how they were 
dressed and how difficult it was to save one’s nose, hands, and feet from being 
frost-bitten. 

The journey is described as specially hard, as one has to be in the saddle 
before sunrise and ride the whole day till sunset. Amongst innumerable mountains 
one has to proceed in ice and snowfall, and from scarceness of grass the horses 

' Probably Saka-dsong. 

‘ Sakya-gompa. 

3 Shigatse. > 

* I. e. Tsang-tod and Tsang-med, the upper and lower Tsang. 
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either die halfway or become incapable of proceeding any farther. When leaving 
Ladak, Desideri and Freyre and their servants had seven horses, of which only 
mo riched Lhasa, both in the most miserable condition. »Add to all this the im¬ 
practicability of the road itself, which always is horrible and rocky and where one 
has continually to rise and descend beuveen terrible mountains and to travel through 
eternal snowfall and ice-cold, and always to be exposed to the inclemency of the 
air and the highest rigour of the most bitter and penetrating winds.» 

The two Fathers, their three Christan servants and their >infidel» interpreter used 
to pack their frozen tents in the morning, load their ponies, put the saddles on 
their riding horses, breakfast and go on. When camping they used to clean 
the ground from snow, pitch the tents, make them strong with the aid of stones 
and ropes. Then the animals were let loose, yak dung was collected, fire was made 
and dinner prepared. In the meantime the fathers read their prayers. And then 
came the night, cold and uncomfortable, and giving only a minimum o 

This description of the manner of travelling in Tibet is classical. Space for¬ 
bids me to quote it in detail. Hardly any modem traveller has done it better. It 

is a real and great pleasure to read Desideri s book. 

In the next chapter we find his description of Lhasa and its surroundings. 
Speaking of the vast province of Kham he says that in olden times it was a separate 
kingdom and that it stretches to the very frontier of China. Sever^ times he men¬ 
tions the great river, but does not know its name, Tsangpo. When going from 
Sam-yee to Ze-thang >one has to cross a great river>. Once he speaks of the part 
of Tibet which is situated >a settentrione del gran fiurn^. In this norAern part o 
Tibet there is another great desert of three months which begins one days journey 
from Lhasa where one goes to the north towards Dam. It continues to Siling. And 
he talks of the provinces isouth of the above mentioned nver>. 

Desideri tells us of the province of Cong-bo that it is divided in the im e 
by a great river, the same, concerning which he has before said that it passes 
near Jegaje, Lhasa and ^e-thang, ‘ and which grows bigger by and by on account 
of all the tributaries it receives on such a long distance. Farther on m some 


places the river has more space to extend itself. 

»In these countries of Cong-bd it has often a more narrow bed and ‘he banks on 
both sides are higher. In such places the banks make the nver very 

full of cypresses, in which Cong-bd is very rich. All those parts of Cong-b 6 , which sUuated 
south of the said river, are to the south bounded by the above mentioned peoples called Lhobk 

i. e. meridional peoples.* 


When Desideri talks of >un gran fiume . .. che passa vicino a Jegage, vicino 
a Lhaca e vicino a (Je-thang.. •> one feels tempted to think that he has made the 
same extraordinary mistake as BeliGATTI, who practically believed that the Tsangpo 


• The same names arc often spelt in dififerent ways. I have not changed the spelling. 
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and the Ki-chu were one and the same river. But Deaideri had followed the 
Tsangpo the whole way from near its sounrct and we shall see in a later chapter 
that he knew perfectly well which 'was the head river and which the irihutary. 

By far tile greatest part of Desideri's narrative is a description of the cult 
and religion of tile Tibetans, wltich is not less admirable than the geographical part. 
1 have ipioted above only those parts of his ol>5ervAUons w^hich are of importance 
for this historical sketch- They will be sufficient to prove that Desideri’s work is 
one of the best and one of the most reliable ei-er written on Tibet and that it leaves 
far behind it the eonteniporary narratives of Beligatti and della Penna. 

Desideri must be regarded as the first European traveller who has visited and 
described the Manasarov’ar, and at all events he is dve European discov'erer of the 
Kailas. He is the first explorer in recent times to start the question and contro¬ 
versy about the situation of the source of the Indus, a problem which should be¬ 
come finally soked only 200 jears later. It must, how'Cver, be confessed that he 
has conjectured the situation of the source of tlte Indus very near its real place. 
He was the first to start the problem of the source of the Ganges, whtclv should be 
solved more than a bunilred years later on. He was told that the sacred river originated 
from the Manasarovar, l>ut from his own observations arrived at the condusion that the 
real source was situated on the Kallas. By a curious coincidence he makes the same 
mistake as the Lamas, confusing the Satlej with the Ganges. Even on Kircher’s 
map we have seen the Ganges start from a lake which must be the Manasarovar 
Here it is a pity that Desideri mentions no name at all. If he had used the 
expressHon »il fiumei as he does for the Tsangpo, he would hav'e left the question 
open w'hetlicr the river entering die IVlanasarovar and leaving the lake again were the 
Ganges or any other river. But already the fact that be knows a river issuing from 
the Manasarovar is important enough. This proves that the superfluous water of the 
Manasarovar in the winter of 1715 —t 6 tan over to Rakas-tal iltrough the channel. 
And as the river issuing from the sacrei! lake w-as known to procc^ to India, we 
get through Desideri an indirect, though reliable proof, tliat the Satlej also went 
out of Rakas-tal in 1715—16. He has given a very correct and clear account of 
tlie pilgrimages to the sacred mount and lake. Beyond doubt he is the first Eu¬ 
ropean who ever crossed the famous and important pass of Maryum-la. If his Toscioa 
Ls idendcal with ilie present Tokchen, and his Serchi^ identical with Nain Singes 
Sarka and Ryders an<l my Saha-dsong, DHcsideri can hardly have used any odier 
road than the one crossing Maryum-la. Tliis is the more likely as be travelled in 
company with a native princess and all her followers, who certainly only would use 
the most comfortable road, and even this road seems to have been too much for the 
princess, as she became ill on the way. Professor N. KUEHNTR positively sa>^ 
Desideri went over Marj-um-la, although this is only conjecture,* With the new 


* Opisaule 'fibera. VlAdjvostok 1907, Part t, p. 
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material we now possess one may be allowed to assert that Desideri, in Maryum la, 
has discovered the water-parting between the Satlej and the Brahmaputra. Desideri 
is, finally, the first European who has followed the course of the Tsangpo the whole 
way from Maryum-la to Chetang and at the same time he has discovered the source 
of the tributary to the Tsangpo, which is called Maryum-chu. 

Add to this the general merit of his narrative, the absence of fantastical 
speculation, the quiet matter-of-fact way in which he gives his observations and no¬ 
body will call it an exaggeration if I regard Ippolito Desideri as one of the most 
brilliant traveUers who ever visited Tibet, and, amongst the old ones, by far the 
most prominent and the most intelligent of all. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

FATHER TIEFFENTHALER. FATHER GAUBIL AND 
ANQUETIL DU PERRON. 


Joseph TieffeNTHALER was a Jesuit Father, bom at Botzen about 1715.* * In 
1743 he arrived in Goa, and lived in India for 42 years. In 1759 entered into 
correspondence with the famous scholar AnQUETIL DU PERRON, who was then at 
Surat. Tieffenthaler occupied himself with studies on natural history, religion 
and geography, and in 1773 his geog^phical material first came to Europe. In 
1776 his three maps arrived through the assistance of M. Bertin, in the hands of 
Anquetil du Perron who was then in Paris, w'here he published an article on 
these maps, which was reprinted in i 777 ** I*' 1784 Anquetil du Perron published, 

on one sheet, the maps of Tieffenthaler under the title: Carte generate du cours du 
Gauge et du Gagra. The parts of this map which are of special interest to us have 
a short time ago been re-published by M. CHARLES EUDES BONIN,* who says that 
the original map or maps were probably drawn by a Hindu and presented to one of 
the great Moguls, probably Akbar (1556—1605). These maps or copies of them 
came into the hands of Tieffenthaler and afterwards to Anquetil du Perron. 

In the German edition of Tieffenthaler’s, Anquetil du Perron’s and RennELL’s 
work, 4 the editor, BERNOULLI, says, that Tieffenthaler’s work to a great extent 
is taken from Ain-i-Akbari, to which important work Professor Sprengel had 
directed the attention of the German scholars, s Tieffenthaler’s work is therefore 

* He wrote his name Tieffentaller, but I use the spelling of his commentators. 

* Journal des sgavans, 1777, Janvier. Ed. de Hollande. 

3 Une ancienne carte des sources du Gange. Annales de Gdographie N:o 112, XX® ann^e, 
15 Juillet 1911, p. 338 et seq., and in his book: Les Royaumes des Neiges, Paris, 1911, p« 256— 
279: Les sources du Gange. Bonin gives a very able discussion on Tieffenthaler’s standpoint. 

^ Des Pater Joseph Tieffenthaler's historish-geographische Beschreibung von Hindustan, etc., 
Berlin and Gotha 1785, Vol. I, Preface, p. x. 

5 Bernoulli continues: >Ausser diesem hat der Pater TieOfenthaler viel andere der bewSlhrtesten 
Geographen und Geschichtschreiber von Indien benutzt und seine eigenen auf Reisen gesammelten 
Bemerkungen in seine Ausziige eingewebt. Aus dem alien ist nun ein ftir Europaische Erdbeschreiber 
und Geschichtforscher hbchst brauchbares und classisches Werk entstanden, das aber an sich, ich leugne 
dies nicht, noch eine ziemlich rudis et indigesta moles ist.> 
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to a certain extent a compilation.« The editor has only one reproach to make, 
namely, that the author does not always quote the sources from which he h^ got 
his information. However, Tieffenthaler tells us that he has w^dered through 
several parts of India and made annotations of remarkable things. In fact his geog¬ 
raphy of India was in his own days regarded as a very important work, Ae re¬ 
sult of thirty years’ travel and hard work (1743—‘ 773 ) He says himself that he 
travelled all over Oudh for a period of five years. »I have not only explored these 
regions myself, but I also sent a man, aquainted with the elements of pographical 
science, to the Kumaon mountains, to the waterfalls of the Ghogra, ^d even as f^ 
as the Saltus Deucaronos’, to ascertain the distances of the places there from eac 
other, and the direction of the river,. In 1765, when his means were exhausted, 
he went to Bengal to procure some assistance from .the famous english nation, that 
is known for its generosity and is philantropic to the miserables and poor., and in 
1766 he started on his journey to Gogra. He made a map of the Ganges with 
all its bends. In his preface he mentions all the places he has seen hiimelf. e 
sources he never visited. But he tells his readers, that beyond the huge glacier, from 
underneath which the river issues tliree yards deep, there is no path leading to 
the sources of the Ganges. And he adds that there had been a few persons, 
.that climbed over this icy cliff, at the risk of their lives, m the hope of reach¬ 
ing Mount Kela, Mahadeo’s abode, and in it eternal bliss; but they either found 
a grave in the snow or died from hunger and cold..* It is obvious that he h^ 
not been to the lakes either. Regarding them one can apply to Tieffenth^er his 
own words about the ancients, when they call, as he puts it, the actual Kumaon 
Imaus: »they have not seen these countries and are usually wTong m their determination 
of distant regions>>. But in one point he is decidedly right and that is when he says 
that the source of the Indus is to be found in the Tibetan mountains. Concerning Tibet 
he has heard that it is 5 months under snow. There is a very soft wool, musk and 
white cow-tails. The country is governed by a regent called Lama Goru of clerical 
rank and belonging to an order of hermits and adored as a god. There is in the 
work quoted above an amusing illustration of .Patala or PatSra., which is the res¬ 
idency of the Lama Goru or Lama grii, i. e. the high teacher or high lord (magnus 

^ In^ the present chapter, however, we have only to deal with Tieffenthaler s 
maps so far as the lakes and the sources of the great rivers are concerned. As 


« Soreneel says that Tieffenthaler wrote his geography of India .theils aus eigenen Beob- 
achtungen auf seinen weiten Reisen. theils nach einheimischen Kachrichten, bei denen er aber auss« 
dem Ai Acberv viele andere Landesbeschreibungen dieses grossen Reichs zum Grunde gelegt hat.> 
Geschichte der wichtigsten geographischen Entdeckungen bis zur Ankunft der Portugiesen in Japan 
ICA2 von M. Ch. Sprengel, Halle 1792* P- 34 - 

’ » Joseph Tieffent^ler, S. J. A forgotten Geographer of India. East & West, Vol. V. Pt. I. 
Jan.—^June 1906, p. 4^0 et seq. 

36 —I 
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FATHER TIEFFENTHALER, FATHER GABUIL AND ANQUETIL DU PERRON. 


Anquetil du Perron is the commentator, I am going to refer to the French edition 
in reviewing and critidsing his views.* 

In Vol. II Anquetil du Perron discusses Tieffenthaler’s maps and furnishes 
them wth his own criticisms from material already existing at that date.* When 
Tiefifenthaler pretends that the real source of the Ganges is unknown and that it 
will for ever remain undiscovered as the roads beyond the ^mouth of the Cow» 
are impracticable, Anquetil du Perron says that he is of a different opinion »as 
there is nowhere in the world a road absolutely impracticable for those who have 
feet>, and indeed the source of the famous river had been discovered by Andrade, 
and was rediscovered later on by Webb and his comrades carrying out Colebrooke's 
plans for that purpose. He reminds us of the fact that in Bengal and Tibet the idea 
of the impossibility of reaching the source of the Ganges had g^own immovable as 
the origin of the river was supposed to be in heaven. Then he quotes the views 
of Linscouten, and of Abbe TOSI who says some people believe the river begins 
at Mount Nagracot, whereas others think that it comes from far away, from the 
Scythian mountains and passes through the gorge, at the side of which a rock is 
like the head of a cow. Tieffenthaler believes the Ganges issues from a rock in 
the Tibetan mountains at about 33® N. lat. and 73® E. long, from Paris and then 
enters the gorge of Gangotri »seu Cataracta Gangis, quam etiam Os Vaccae ap- 
pelant^. 

At the end of the i6th century the great Akbar sent his expedition to the 
source of the Ganges. 3 Discussing the results of this expedition Anquetil du 
Perron arrives at the conclusion that the scow’s head» is not the real source, but 
that this must be looked for somewhere in the interior of great Tartary, an explana¬ 
tion that can be understood only if we consider his want of confidence in the Lamas' 
map, and his negligence of Andrade. 

As to the river »Gag^a», Anquetil du Perron says Tieffenthaler is the first who 
has ever mapped it and made the whole of its course known in Europe. But he 
thinks natives have furnished the information about the upper part of the river. * 

The Gag^ of Tieffenthaler is obviously the Map-chu, which lower down is 
called Kauriala and Gogra. He found that the upper part of his Gagra was called 
Sardjou, which is the river known under the names of Kali, Sardu and Chauka. 

• Description historique et g^ographique de I’lnde, etc. i. La Geographic de i’Indoustan, 
etc., par le Fire Joseph Tieffenthaler, jesuite & Missionaire apostolique dans iTnde. 2. Des Recherches 
historiques & chronologiques sur iTnde, & la Description du Cours du Gange & du Gagra, avec une 
tris grande Carte, par M. Anquetil du Perron. 3. Ld Carte gdnerale de I'lnde, etc., par M. Jaques 
Rennell. Le tout, augmente de remarques & d’autres additions, rddige & publie en Francois, par 
M. Jean BemouillL Berlin 1786. 

’ Op. cit. Tome II, II* Partie; Le Developpement du Cours du Gange & de celui du Gagra, 
tire des Cartes Manuscrites faites sur les lieux, par le P. Tieffenthaler . . . 1787, p. 266 et seq. 

5 Vide note p. 72. 

■* This also is obvious from Tieffenthaler’s own words: »Neque solum ipsus, hasce regiones 
perlustravi, sed hominem arte geographica instructum ... ablegavi, ut locorum intervalla, roundique 
Plagas rite exploraret.> 
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As to the origin of the rivers from the lakes, we find in Anquetil du Per¬ 
ron’s work the following interesting passages.* He talks of two great lakes situated 
in Tibet. 

Celui de I’Est, nomme Mansaroar (ou Mansara), tr^s celebre dans le pays, a 60 cosses 
de tour, scion le P. Tieffenthaler dans sa notice. Mesur^ sur la carte, il n en offre que 33 a 
i5. Le Lac de I’Ouest, nomme Lanka, mesure de meme, a plus de onze cossw de tour .. . 
Scion le savant Missionaire, on dit que le fleuve Brahma poutre (ou poutren), qui va a Ascham 
& a Rangamati. sort du lac Mansaroar. Du meme lac Mansaroar coule au Sud & au Sud- 
Sud-Est, une riviere dont il n’y a de trace que douze Cosses ... Du haut du lac Man^oar, 
ou Nord-Nord-Ouest, sort un fleuve sur lequel on lit en Persan: grande nvi^re de Satloudj. 
qui va du cot^ du Pendjab et par consequant a TOuest. 

To this Persian text Anquetil du Perron has added the following remark: 
»On dit que le Satloudj, qui va a Belaspour & k Lodiane, sort de ce lac; mais cette 
assertion ne merite aucune croyance: car il est plus vraisemblable qu il (celui qui 
sort de ce lac) se jete dans I’Allaknandara, qui arrose Badnnat & Sinnagar.» 

Regarding the Satledj, Anquetil du Perron has the foUowing passage: 

Maintenant quelle difficult^, que le Satloudj du lac Mansaroar, p^i du 3^ IS a 20' 
se rende au 31, coulant a I’Ouest, depuis le 77* 15 ou 20’ jusqu au 73* 40 (le 76 de M. Rennell), 
ce qui ne fait, a ces hauteurs qu’environ 150 lieues en diagonale: ou nietne que, suivant la 
Carte du Missionaire. se soutenant a 36* 35 ' de latitude jusque pass 6 70; de longitude, .1 baisse 
a 60- 30' de longitude, jusqu’au 31‘ de latitude; espace de 235 a 240 lieues; & paroisse aJors 
avoir sa source dans les montagnes? d’un c 6 t 6 c’est une mer, c’est a dire un grand Aeuve, ce 
qui annonce un cours tr^s ^endu, comme nous verrons plus bas a 1 Es^ celui du Brahma- 
poutren: & il coule vers le Pendjab: c’est done le Satloudj de cette contree. Si Ion suppose 
que le Satloudj, sorti du lac Mansaroar, se jete dans I’Allaknandara, appel6 Ga^ge, ou se re- 
unisse au Gange meme, alors ce dernier fleuve viendra m^diatement du meme lac Mansaroar; 
ce qui rentre dans I’opinion des Lamas ... C’est encore de la que le P. Tieffenthaler a pu 
prendre le sentiment qu’il propose sur le cours du Satloudj sorti du lac Mansaroar: mais la 
source du Gange, Gangotri, seroit toujours differente de la pr^c^dente. 

With this view of the hydrography Anquetil du Perron compares the map 
of Delisle, 1705, (PI. XL) and finds both views tolerably like each other. He identi¬ 
fies Delisle’s lake with Tieffenthaler’s Mansaroar and the river of Cogue with the 
Brahmaputra. 

Regarding Langak-tso or Rakas-tal we read:* 

A c6t6 du grand lac Mansaroar, k I’Ouest, est le lac Lanka que le Missionaire alle- 
mand ^crit Lanka Dhe, c’est k dire Unka (lac) d’abondance: de deh, qui donne; ou lac Dew, 
le lac divin. Ce lac, d’ou sort, a I’Ouest, le Sardjou est beaucoup plus petit que le Mansaroar. 

So much seems probable, that before 1776, when the Father sent his maps 
to Anquetil du Perron, probably sometime about 1760 or 1765 as well as in the 
reign of Shah Akbar, there was a river issuing from Rakas-tal. It is difficult 
to find out the correct dates. It is quite clear that Tieffenthaler has not got 


« Op. cit. p. 347 et seq. 
» Op. cit p. 350. 
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any thing from the map, but has gathered his ieformation from Indian sources 

and from pilgrims who Jtave been at die place and related to him wtiat they have 
seen. But he also thinks the matter worthy of further exploration, for he says: 
»Fontcs hujus huminis, ex narram viaiorum, qui ad hunc lacum peregrinantur, com- 
perd sunt. Ccrdoria alias exploranda.* His wish was to be fulhlled some So years 
later^ when H. ijTRjVCHEV went to the place. 

In the chapter on *the identity of the takes Mansaroar & Lanka dbe with 
tile lakes Mapama & Lanhen*, Anquetil du Perron compares the Lamas' map 
with those provided by Ticflenthaler, He reminds his readers of trAn^nlie's 
words that Kang Hi's curiosity' had given the world the knowledge of the situation 
of the source of tlie Ganges, ide ordered some men, >instructed in mathematics?, 
to penetrate to the very place, from where the Ganges originates. From their map, 
>thc Lamas’ ma]i», d'Anville had learnt that Mount KentaisiJ<i was die water-shed 
of two great rivers. One ol tliem, the Ganges, was formed from several sources, 
and went through first one and tlien the secontl of two great lakes anti took its 
course towartls the ivest until it met vvith a mountain that forced it to turn to the 
south or to India and only by force couUl it st;cure for itself a passage through die 
mountains. 

We have seen before that the explorers of Kang ! li were not less successful 
than those that Akbar sent out for the same purpose, In the case of Kang Hi's 
CNplorcrs the most serious misunderstanding was the ideotificadon of the Satlej ivith 
the Ganges, .And the same confusion arose from the information brought by 
Tiefienthaler, who mixed up the ISattcj and the Gagra and believed his Gagra to 
begin from Ijtngak-tso. D’Anville had to trust to the material brought to him, 
although he found the Ganges to be rather long. 

Comparing the Lamas' map with the IniEian one of Tieffenihaler, Anquetil 
du Perron, to begin with, concludes that the lakes arc the same, as in both cases 
diey are surrounded by mountains and give rise to several big rivers going east 
and west. He also compares the names{ Chinese: Lanken and Mapama, I*^:re Gau- 
bih Lanka and l^pama Talai, the Indian map of Tieffenthaler: Lanka Dhe and 
Mansaroar. 

ITien he approaches die question of the rivers.' The Chinese map (1^. LI) 
show's a great river called Latdiou coming out from the mountains, at the foot of 
which are the lakes; it flows to the west. On the Indian map, PI. LII, the Sat¬ 
lej issues from l.akc Mansaroar, and flows first to the N.W., then to the Panjab- 
But he forgets that on d’Anville’s Lama map there is also a Lanctehou, which 
issues from Lake Lanken and comes from Lake Majiama. So Anquetil du Per¬ 
ron ought rather to have compared the >SatIoudj» of the Indian map with tlie 
Lanctehou instead of the Latschoii, which does not at all touch the lakes and in 


‘ Op. cii. p. J54. 
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reality is meant to be the source of the Indus, though not nearly so carefully and 
correctly represented as the sources of the Satlej and the Tsangpo. But in spite of 
this, Anquetil du Perron finds tlie identity of the names, the sources, ^d the courses 
of the rivers surprising, and owing to the very meagre knowledge of these regions 

in his time it is easy to understand his mistake. 

He remarks that in the opinion of the natives the Brahmaputra begins from 
the Manasarovar. On the map of tlie Lamas (d’Anville) he finds diat a great nver 
starts from the mountains situated near lake Mapama, turns to tlie east, S.E. and 
south and discharges at Ava. It is called Tsanpou. On the Indian *"ap again, 
the Manasarovar is the source of a great river running to the e^t, north of Nepal. 
>Le Tsanpou de la Carte Chinoise, & le Brahmapoutren de la Carte Indienne . . . 

sont done un seul & m6me fleuve.» ^ 

Havine proceeded so far, Anquetil du Perron goes on to examine mhetlter 

it is really the Ganges tl«t issues from Lake Lanken as *e Chin«e map re¬ 
marks. and one hopes that he will prove that the Chinee (dAnvilles) Gang« is 
in reality the Satlej; but, helas, he proves that it is tlie Gagra, a mistake for which, 

of course, only Tieffentlialer is responsible. 

In a detailed way he shows how and why the Lama e.\plorers are incorrect. 

And he thinks it is quite sufficient to relate the way in which die map was made 
in order to be justified in the conclusion: »that the discovery of the source of the 
Ganges by the Chinese Lamas is nothing less than certain,. The impenal explorers 
had just arrived at the source, - or what they wished should be the source of the 
Ganges, when their fright of Tseringdondob cut short their work and hindered 
them from taking the necessary observations on the place. They asked the natives 
with the result that the same errors that made the map of 1711 insufficient re¬ 
turned once more. ‘ Anquetil du Perron’s opinion is, that a map such as d An- 
viUe’s which was based on no other audiority than that of the Lamas cannot be 
compared with an original map made on the place by the people of the country. 
Here comes in the great mistake of Anquetil du Perron: that he has ^eater 
confidence in the maps sent to him by Tieffenthaler, than in the Lamas map, 
sent to d’Anville by the Jesuits. And still he finds a good deal of accordance 
between the Chinese and Indian maps. The most important e.xception is tliat while 
the Chinese map makes the Ganges issue from the Lanken, the Indian map makes 
the Gagra issue from that lake. Instead of one mistake another is introduced. 
Anquetil du Perron believes that the exploring Lamas obtained their information 
from the village and monastery at the southern shore of Mansaroar (i. e. Tugu- 
gompa). And "Tiefirenthaler knew that pilgrims came from Hindustan to Man- 

* Bient6t les Cartes des Lamas disparoissent. La Carte du Tibet n’est plus qu’un travail fait 
sur des comparaisons de routes, d’apres revaluation des mesures itindraires des Chinois, sur le rapport 
des voyageurs. Ce travail, je le veux, sera plus critique: mais ceux qui le font n’ont pas k la 
source du Gange, & cependant nous la presentent comme connue. Op. ciL p. 362. 
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saroar and Lanka, but without rugarding the latter lake as the source of the 
Ganges. 

Anquetil du Perron does justice to the Lamas of die monasteries of La- 
pama. ’l*he Lama surveyors ask them the name of the river which, N.W*. of die 
Manasarovar runs to the west, and the I^mas living on the lake answer: Latschou, 
die same river as the Satloudj of die Indian map, Tlien they ask the name of the 
rivet which issues from lake Lanken and goes to the west, and the Latiia^i of the 
l>lacc answer: Lanctchou or the river of Lanken, the same river as the Sardjou- 
Gagra of the Indian map. Hie explorers ask if the Ganges is not a continuarion 
of these rivers. And the Lamas answer that the Ganges is farther west passing 
Tschaprang, the place visited by d'Andrade in 1634, who believed that he had 
discovered the source of the Ganges, while, probably, he has only seen lake Lan- 
ken. ’ Bui, unfortunatelyf Anquctil du Perron confounds "Tsajiarang with Llettprag 
on the Ganges, at the confluence of the Alaknanda. Then he remarks that the 
Lama dxplorers give two sources to the Ganges, one from Kentai'sse and the other 
from Lanken, and below die junction of the two thej' put in the name Canga or 
Ganges. But as thus, nolens volens, the Gagra w*as taken for the Ganges, ithe first 
and real source of the Ganges rests unknown, as it was before the pretended dis¬ 
covery by the Chinese Lamas.* 

\Vc must remember how \ctj‘ little really was knowm at the time when 
Anquetil du Perron wrote. No Moorcrofi had been at the place, and the 
only Europeans who had seen the lakes, Ilesideri and Kreyre, had not even men¬ 
tioned their names. ITie more detailed re|>ort of Desideri was unknown at the 
time. Anquetil du Perron forgot tliat the l^ma map had been executed widi 
die special and express view^ of finding the source of the Ganges. And, of course, 
it was not easier for him or even for Rennell than it had been for d’Anvilte to 
make pul die complicated hytlrogmph)’ of these places. 

Under the heading: *Lc TsanpQu & ie Brahmapoulren .umi U wt^me 
Anquetil du Perron gives a verj- clever and interesting essay in bis work. The 
natives Jiad told h’a±er Tteflenthaler that the Brahmaputra cakes its origin from 
the Manasarovar. bather Regis had left the question as to where the river really 
goes to unsettled, but he had thought it most probable that the river finally turned 
S.VV. to die neighbourhood of the mouth of the Ganges. And Anquetil du Pei^ 
ron adds: 

Cist a dire, qut ce lleuve sKra cette Mer de b Cart* Indicnne, qul, allant a THst ou 
Sud-Est, pass* audessus dc Ndp.il, dc Tschoukra, iraverse imc grande partie du Tibet, S: veK 
le.^ limites dc cet Rut, toum* au Sud>Ou«:st, d; cduIc pres de I'cmbouchurc du Gang*. 

He tries to find from the narrattveii gf Hemier and Tai’emier something 
to support his view, but tliey only know tJiai die river comes from the froniiecs 
of Tibet- 


* Op. dL p. J64. 
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D-im M le V. ■»« »PPM»1 1"' >' Tanpo« «»*= >1“ f■!“ 
Mapan” & que passi Its miines rtootierta da Tibet il Munie an Sud OoBt. b^t dn tSe dn 
Oj«e:^t rminiM dn paya est que In BiabmapoutMn, qm v« i 

dn h' Mm«tnar, It mtot qnt It lac Mapantat Lt T«nipon S 1 . UtabBapontren tout dote 

ilfi s^l ^ mirmc fleitvc* 

He also points to the difference between the view of Rdgis and that of the 
Chine* map. which may he explained by the fact dn« the Lama 
w ent beyond Lhasa. As we know, tlte qntstion of the lowee coat* of the Br^a 
pnwa fiL rise to a straggle that had to cominne until not very long ago, when it 

was finally sciilctJ by tlwi Pundits. , , l * el 

Anqnetil du Perron sums up the .geographical truths, that are representell on 

TieffentliaWs Indian maps, in tbe follomng words: 

■•f 7"%' I’tnf; I 

‘“rpl.^B'^^ IlMVO do cette coolrte; le Sardjou, qui smt du !ae Lanka Jt dont k eoM 
uT « LSTsir aueute Carte Europttuut; le SaUuod), qui nut du lac Mauaatoat au Hotd- 
0 ^.« rZle » 7 le Petdjah! S le Bodimapoultet, le uifuie que le Taanpou. qm a b ^tce 

* , wjp i I’Oft Sr rtoi Avolf travBrsd ums BrandB partiC dU Tibet, 

dans te m^roc lac Mansaroar, a I Est. & qoi, apres avoir . 

tournc au Sud-Ouest, & w dans Ifr Gauge au dcssous de Daka .. 

He also comes to the conclusion that the lakes as wej as Mount Kentaiss^ 

must be removed some five deuces farther north than on dAnvilles gene^ r^p 

of 'Hbet. .And this unfortunate idea he calls: >Corrections ,m|iortantes en Ccogn^- 

phi., Ducouvertes mcme, s’il <^t permis de le dire, qu, donnent une nouvelle face 

i la vasie aendue do pays qxie je vitns de nommer.* 

Tieffenthaler's maps give indeed a new aspect to the 

lakes! But has geography gained by these changes? By no me^. Starting 

from d’Anville's niap. the map of Tteffemhaler is a ^at step backwards. Une 

cannot even compare the two- Tiefrenthaier;5 map is very etT^eous, whereas 

iJie Lamas' map is admirabley although it is aoo years old. The ^as were 

quite independent of every- kind of religious prejudice^ rvliereas the pilgnms rom 

India under all conditions Md to l>elieve even what they could not see with their 

own eyes, namely, that the sacred river Brahmaputra began from il^ sacred lake, 

the Manasaro^-a^, and the Gogra from its neighbour, the Rakas-ial. One cm easily 

understand the pleasure it must have been for such a learned and able scholar as 

Anquedl du Perron to get hold of TiefTcnthaler’s documents and maps in which be 

i,ad unlimited confidence, and which he calls discoveries. 

Then Anquetil du Perron gives a detailed description of the course of the 

Gagra, hie fintla it very probable that the uppermost part of the river, from the 

lakes and down to the cataracts, is based on the description of a native from India. 

Tlie rest, from the cataracts and downwards, should be Tieffenthaler’s own work- 


* l>p. du 11- 370* 




2*S FATHER T1E^^T:^^TJ1 ALK K i FATHER <jA 17I11T. AXP A?«QUETH- DU rKRROX. 

The whole ^pcct dF the river^ aDtJ ito Hierfdion^ rtuiHmg' rn laiifj bends is ratht^f 
good. Wc find TaUakot on the Jeft bank, not as now on the right one. The 
Gagra of Tieffcnthakr h in its upper parte caUed *Maf>-ehu, lower down Karnali, 
Kauriala. 

Ritter lias no higl» opinion of the maps drawn by natives. * 

But when he says tliat now (1S33), as we know the real hydrography of the 
place, it is ca^ to explain the mistakes of the Laina map and the Hindu map 
of Tielfenthaler, he is wrong and too much influenced by Mooreroft. Ritter could 
not know that altltough tlic Lama map wa<i quite a different thing than Moorcrofts 
11 lap, both were perfectly correct, depending on the periodical changes taking place 
in predpitadon. And still lie suspects die possibility of a periotlicity. 

TI1C big map of the Jesuit Father has the following titiei Car/t GJiniraU du 
Cours du Gmgf ft du Gagrd, dressh sur Us Caries pariicumres du P, Tiefcn- 
thaler . .. Par Af. Auyueiit dtt Perron^ Paris i^S^. 

Anqijctil du Perron has only digested the material brought home by Tief- 
fenthaJer, and as the material is provided by ordinary pllgrinis, and die two Kurop' 
ean scholars have never been to ilie place, dte result cannot he expected to 
be particularly good. l.ln Fig. Ill (P|. LlO we read the legend: iCalqu6 sur 
1 Original fait par iin Indienv. I will now ti^' to shoiv that this map, made by a 
I Istulu, in spite of its terrible errors, is still an importaju and valuable document. 
The Hindu has written some exphtnations in Hersian, and Anquetil has added some 
ohservanda of his own. 

Beginning from the east, we find a big river issuing from the Mansaroar, and 
the following Persian wonts written along it: Dariaf taraf Neipal niftdh. or the river 
that goes in the direction of Nepal. And Anquetil du Perron adds: »lt is said 
that the Bralimaputra, which goes to Ascham and Kangamati, issues from this lakci. 
Ihe Lama explorers would never have niade themselves guilty of such a grave 
error. The Indian e.xpIorer of Tiefienthaler or his predecessor in Akbar's lime 
has wandered round the lake dose to the water’s edge, for the pilgrims keep as 
near as possible to the brim of the sacred lake; so he has seen and crossed all the 


j,r j , (fie Vei^jletcfiung dieser sclielnbar officidlen und dorh iti jeder 

n michl trtiir ncht ralschen, Aber (locli dlf halhwahten Chinoischcn naten dw Tllbetuchcn lJi- 
11^™ ^ ^Irtvahnin dit^h Hindu-Pilger wrrertigteft Oiiginal-KaTtenHichtiiingen. von dm 
^aR^esqucUcfi, mu hduulcnin^n in Fenisclicr Sprache, wciche bade der Fater TtelTeiilhakrt fliw 

Ini'. “‘G™ ^ '^'=11 »<1 that is to be said of ibefe 

tnapj, already been pomied oiit by Anquarit du Ferrcn, 

The fnllowwg golden wnda which Ritter adds are as t™ nowadnys ns they have ever been: 

“!! Gclchraamfceit gefulirte Streit Ober beitlerlei DiirelcHunReD der 

geographischnn Kelde bdiuisam mudirn, urn das 
Efdkunde nicht noch durch unfmefatbare HyiMtbesen 
“'n nocb nicht gena.i wisseo kmm. m obeRchwemmeit: 
au'IWitivc Bmhachtaog an Ort tind Stellc LUm aJIe Zweifd schndlcr und hcMcr auf, 
ei ^ ^ diTiiher BufatclIeD krtimieii.- Die Efdkueide voa Aaicn, Band 11 , p. 476 
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great water-courses onterinjf the lake or leaving it, and all the small ones as well- 
The Rakas-ial does not enter into the circle of pilgrimage* This is the cause why 
the Mansaroar is, comparatively, so well laid down, whereas the Rakas-tal is very 
wrong hoih in form anti size. The Indian pilgrim lias seen a river at tlie eastern 
shore, in direct communication with the lake, and he has crossed it, certainly not 
witliour difficulty. He may liave forgotten in which direction the water was running 
hut it Ls more likely that lie wished to tnakc the Rralimaputra begin from the sacred 
lake. The natives, as a rule, are very good obseners in the field, but w'hen religion 
comes in they huv€^ to become blind. Tlie year of his wandering has been verj' rich in 
precipitation, as can easily be seen from the rest of the map. And hardly any other 
river can Iiave made the pilgrim think of the Brahmaputra except the Tagcrtsaiig|>o, ' 
which always and under all conditions carries a much greater volume of water than 
die other rivers at the eastern side. So, what the pilgrim calls Brahmaputra is in 
reality Tage-tsangpo. 

;\i the SAV. shore of the lake we fintl another river, which obviously is one of 
those which enter the lake from Gurla Mandata. There is no indication on the map 
as to the direction of its course, but we knau* that it can only be an entering rivtx, 
Near its mouth tJiere is a temple and a village, the Tugu-gompa. 

The information that the lake should be 6o Indian miles in circumference dms 
not agree with the scale below, but it does not matter, as nativi^ alvrays exaggerate 
such tilings. The mountains south anti north tif Uie lake, Gurla and Kailas, are 
drawn in very thin outlines and representcil as seen from the side. They have no 
names. 

Tlie most interesting information given on the map is, however, the existence 
of a big river Lssuing from the N,W, shore and running to the NAV^. The Persian 
legend is very short and clear and does not leave any room for doubt: Daiia-i- 
Satloudj tnraf Pendjab raftdh. or, the river Sailej going in the direction of Panjab, 
'ITie first part of the remarks on this river is correct: ‘ »It is said that the Satloudj, 
wliich goes m Ikdaspour and Lmilana, Issues from this lake*; that w to say, he has 
obtained this Information from native sources, and it shoukl be noticed that the 
native informant does not say that die river takes Its beginning in or from the lake, 
but only that it issues from the take, which leaves room for the assumption that 
the river SatleJ enUTS the lake somewhere dse. The information Tieffenthaler ob¬ 
tained from his Indian pilgrim, who had been at the place and who, on this point, 
was perfectly correct and trustworthy, was, however, spoilt by himself or Anquetil 
du Perron ivhen he adds: »but this assertion is not at all worthy of being believed, 
as it is more probable that it joins the Alaknamla, which trrigatts, Hadrinath annl 
Srinagar, or some other rivcr.i 

' This is also Bonin's opiniem. Vide L c. p. 346, and hu RayBumes iln Nrigo, [i. 370. 

' Btinia says that these legruda can only be aUributed lo Aiiqaedl du Perroo. But probabiy 
the origiau] informaDUU has i:)cicu gatbeicd by TieScnthaler. 
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father TIEFFENTHALER father GAUBII. and ANQUETIL DU PERRON. 


,1. pi'gn™. “ ho knew tha. this river was the uppermost part 

Dhe^wh.Vht'' f “f Kotag ‘hraugh the Rakas-tal or Umka 

whew ,t “ «> >o aseertain 

Ik^k no,"-" TT “u of >>«»“" ‘he two 

lakes IS not pierced by any channel.' 

nhe u“ “ "“.sothoted by the pilgrim that a river issued from the Uuka 

of Tie()lmh!!l“ "''^'"8- fhere is only a legend 
Uke frit m rb ^t^"^ w f^ogra that goes out from the 

statement n b “ 1"°T' ''0 *‘“''0 '''' 'h' unreliability of the 

emm as he adds the really charming words: .certiora alias explorandab 

hvdrnmJT*” '"b '''t ^'^hmaputra, the most curious feature of Tieffenthaler’s 
frXfL" n unstem lake is regarded as belonging to the Indus-system 
indenl^d , r Gnnges-system and that the two lakes are perfectly 

Tvtm bu", it ,r b^”' “"P ™‘'o hulong to the Ganges^ 

the oniv thin *1 ^o hydrography was perfectly correct and 

in thrall nf tl RT Euen if Tieffenthaler believed 

L well it f'-oh‘""P““n going out of the lake to the east, and the Satlej to 

IrLlr hi nmnl"'^"""® ^ ^ “““ “«P‘ n“uh an exla- 

^nd rill e.\tent, would be perfectly unique, 

onlv neld t " b ^ '*’' "’“'“E' of Tieffenthaler’s pilgrim. We 

fd of rilltl! 1 r , '“'’“8 'ho Manasarovar tVthe west, 

Iweh be H' ‘‘W "0‘ hnow that the effluents 

wolt LTTd- “ *“•' 'he same, or, in 0*0! 

the u’noer Vll ^b^’’'’! "“-r'". eontinuation of the Satlej. When he saw 

Thus we are able to trace the outlines of truth even in this confusion. 


of the'"sll',f^'T^’’‘''l!!"''”' P- G.aUBIL gives some information 

of the sources of the Ganges. The title of Gaubil’s article runs; >Situatw,, de 

qu'il exislait alors dam c«le*direc^n ^"Lin.l'H* P‘°hirni, I. c. p. 346: .ne serail.cc pas Ik I’indice 
indigene a seulement vu et dessin^ iSmnrrf^"^ v* jowtion entre les deux lacs, canal dont le visiteur 
dAouchd dans le Rakas-tal?^ Les consSoM 'Jl' Mansarovar, sans la suivre jusqu ’4 son 

lac se ddversaient dans le Sutledie lorsouVllM^aH * on* fl**® ce dernier 

les cartes antdrieures Si done iW a «. ■ ^'gnf^fnt un certain nivean, comme il est niarqud sur 
l\6tablir, le fait de nommer Sutfedle deux lacs, comme tout tend 4 

bien que I’auteur indigene n’ait pas su ob*ronHii °*^*^'? r”* du Mansarovar n’duit pas au fond absurde, 
jonction avec ce demS fac ^ ^ "’avail vu que la 

iivres chinois, ou bites V Phydques TirCes des aociens 
R^iisee. e. pub,ices Par ,e P. E.'l;dV^tu“„*t:*e 
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Gaubil’s Map of the Lakes and the Sources of the Ganges (i. e. Satlej), 1729. 
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Poutala, dimcurt du Grand Lama, des sources du Gan^c & d^s pays drtQH-^ 
voisins, U tout Hri des Cartes CMnaises & Tartares, par k P. GaubU, de la 
CompagHte de Jlsits-, aust d^s Remarques du mime /Vrf.i’ 

Father Gaubi) is by no means sure of the correctnesa of the l-ainas' map, 
as He says; 

Je ne saurois bicn repondre du ddiour & de Ui figure du Ginge d'aburd apti-a sa source, 
r,c F. Rdgis croit aussi que ceb doit etru eorrigi;. )e huls bien sdr que Ecs positions des deux 
Cartes Chinobc & Tartart: que j'al VucS, nc sent pas exactca flans ccllc carte de la Source du 
Gauge. L'entredeux de toutes les rivieres marquees dans cette Carte, les environs iV tout le 
pays est montagneux. 

Gaiihil fjives a JLst of the positions of all the places entered on the map- 
For I,ake Lapama he has 29* *’ S®' l^Lt 55'’ 50' W. lon^. of Peking, for Lake 
Lanka 29^ 50' and 30' resp.^ and for Mont Cantes (Kallas) 30* 30' and 35“ 50 
resp,, and he adds: 

Ces positions sent fort approdiantCS dcs Cartes CbinoUcs & TflrlHrtas. r^ui: j'ai vuea. 
Flics IIU3 paroissent rautives. Elies n’ont dtd prii^cs que sur Ic rapport des gens du pay*' La 
mesure actuelle, faite par dcs Lamas, a doand la position du Mont Canltis & dcs lac Lajilsa & 
t^apama. Lcs Lamas y albrent de Poutala un mesurant. 

On d'Anville's map, the sheet of w-estem I'ibet (PL IJ), tire lakes and 
Kailas are on the same latitude as on Gaiibirs- Gaubil's material is drawn front 
Chinese and Tartar maps. The whole situation and ilie hydrographical arrange¬ 
ment is the same as on d'AnviUe's Lama map. The names on both maps are 
also very* much die same, although s]>c 1 t in different ways. Otherwise the habitus 
of the maps is somewhat different. Ganbil s map was published in 1729 in Souciet's 
Observations^ and d’Anville's in 1733. I am not aware whether Gaubil has got 
his material from the first I^ma map which was rejected in i7t! or w'hether he has 
drawn his sketch from the same material as d’Anv'ille, that is to say the later and 
more reliable t.ama map. ^ But it may be that Gaubil has used earlier native 
material.^ It is also interesting to learn from Gaubil dial die Lamas vvent from 
Lhasa to the Kailas and the two lakes, surv'eying on their way up, Tliat Ls why 
the map is better in the west than in the east, where danger arose, and better along 
the Tsangpo than north of this river. Perhaps they' did not go at all to Bongba 
and other places north of the Tsangpo anil only had to trust the verbal information 
they obtained about these regions. At least one gets that impression when compar¬ 
ing the country round Kailas and the lakes w'ith other pans of Tibet on their map. 


' Gaitbtl luu a liltlc map of Che sources of the Gnngctt, which 1 reprofitice here as PL. LlU- 

♦ tn his cxplsnaltun tu the uiOp* Anquetil du Perroo iEuEo la Figure VP (PL ]JU) 

piCsente la fawue Soiiice du Gange, telle qu‘die $e (lOuve dous la carte des Laiitas Giiaois, dons ccUcs 
de M,M. d'Anville, Reniwll Ac. 

* Bonin is right in euppodng it lu be Chtuese, oa uccuunl uf the Lhantdezistir way m which 
the mounloins and lakes have been drawn, the atmosi square nullines of the rivcr-couTses, and the 
Chinese or Mungoliau OfthOgraphy nf ihe names. 
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FATHER TIEFFENTIIALER, FATITER GAUBIL ANT) AXQUETIL DU PERRON. 


Reproducing the important map communicated by father Gaubil (PI. LIII), 
Anquetil du Perron gives it the title: Fausse Source du Gauge. And still this map 
contains the prototype of the reality. There is, however, the same great mistake 
as in the Lamas map of d^Anville and on Rennell’s map: the Ganges instead of 
the Sadej. Or rather: two big rivers, parallel with each other, flowing towards 
the west. The northern one is the Indus, the southern one the Sadej. But the 
further fate of these two rivers was enveloped in darkness, for the authors of the 
map, who believed them to be the feeders of the Ganges, had them to join west of 
Ladak and then let the joint river turn east again and appear as the Ganges. The 
northern branch has its source on the north-western side of Mont Cantes (Kailas, 
Kentaisse, Kang Tise). So this must be the north-eastern branch of the Indus. 
Further west we find two well-known names on this river: Tschasirking and Latac, 
or Tashigang and Ladak, although the first mentioned place is on the right instead 
of the left bank of the river. 


The southern river is regarded as the real source of the Ganges and at its 
head our special interest is concentrated. The eastern lake is called Lac Lapama 
and it is situated south of Mont Cantes and is surrounded by mountains to the east 
and south as well. Three small and short rivers enter the lake from the east. The 
northern of these is obviously meant to be the joint Pa-chung and Pa-chen or one 
or the other of them; the middle one is the Samo-tsangpo of Tokchen; and the 
southern one is Tage-tsangpo. On GaubiPs map all three are called Sources du 
Gange, so as to indicate that the river has really three heads. 

The water of these three rivers is streaming from Lac Lapama as a short and 
strong river to Lac Lanka, situated direct west of Lapama. And from Lanka (Langak-tso) 
the river continues to the west, passing Kouke (Guge), Tseprong (Tsaparang), and 
Tschoumourti (Chumurti), all places or districts well known to be situated on the Satlej. 

If we regard only the upper course of this river to a point a little west of 
Tschoumourti, we must confess that, if only the name >Gange> were changed into 
Satlej, the upper part of the hydrographical system would be represented in a per¬ 
fectly correct way. The explorers from China who drew this map had a clearer 
view of physical geography than many geographers of our own day. The only 
point, except the name, in which the native explorers have been uncertain, is: 
which of the three feeders to the Manasarovar should be regarded as the real 
source, and therefore they have called all three the sources of the Ganges. To 
settle this question one has only to measure the volume and carefully study the 
other characteristics of the three feeders, as I did in 1907. 

The channel of communication between the lakes, which w'^as rediscovered by 
the Stracheys in 1846 and 1848, is marked on GaubiPs map as clearly as ever 
can^e desired.* So 200 years ago there w^as not a shadow' of doubt as to its 


premiere 


^NiN says, L c. p. 348: »Ce que ce croquis offre de plus remarquable, eVst que, pour la 
lois, u mclique tvts nettement la communicatioo entre le Mansarovar et le Rakas-tal, qui 
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existence. This proves that, in whatever particular year the map was made, it was 
drawn during a year witli culmination of the curve of precipitation, or the same 
rainy period as the one in which the definite Lama map was drawn. This period 
must have stretched over several years. The channel, whether carrying water or 
not, is called by the Lamas of Chiu-gompa the Ngangga or Ganga, a name which 
easily may have misled the Lama surveyors. 

Finally it is as clear as can be, from Gaubil’s map, that the river (Satlej) 
left Langak-tso or Rakas-tal in the beginning of the i8th century, proving that the 
precipitation must have been unusually abundant. * * Gaubil has no tributaries below 
or west of the lake, which suggests that the Lama explorers did not at all proceed 
west of Langak-tso. And it also emphasizes the fact that only those rivers which 
enter the Manasarovar are to be regarded as the source of the main river, a view 
which is also perfectly correct. 

And thus the whole of the Satlej problem is explained in a most natural and 
reliable way and just as I explained it in 1907 before I knew Father Gaubil s map. ^ 

forraent d’apr^s lui des dargissements d un seul et m^me fleuve, issu, par trois branches, du massif 
montagneux k I’Est du premier de ces lacs, 011 I’auteur indigene a plac^ les sources du Gauge . . . 
If Bonin is right in saying this is the first time the channel has been marked in a map, it must be 
because he regards this map as earlier than the edition of d’Anville, the same view as the one I 
have exposed above. 

* Bonin has rather described than explained the maps of Tieffenthaler and Gaubil, and comes 
to the following results: »En r^sumd, ce qui ressort de I’ensemble des croquis qui viennent d’etre 
dtoits, c’est la constatation sur les premiers (PI. LII), qui remonteraient la fin du XVI« si^cle, de 
Texistence d’un dmissaire du Mansarovar sc dirigeant au Nord-Ouest, et siu* la dernier (PI. LIII), qui 
peut ^tre postdrieur, d’une jonction trds apparente entre ce lac et le Rakas-tal.» Les Royaumes des 
Neiges, p. 278. As I have shown above, the emissary of the Manasarovar on Tieffenthaler’s map is 
in reality the same thing as the channel between the two lakes on Gaubifs map. 

• *TranS‘Himalaya> Vol. II. Chapter 2: The source of the Satlej, p. 178 et seq. 
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